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A prospective “T have learned li 
home builder after more about building 
inspecting this dealer’s in twenty minutes here i 
demonstration house said: than in six months before” Ml 
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Four-room demonstration cottage, 24x25 feet, built on main floor of retail store of West Lumber Co., Atlanta, Ga. i 





A most striking example of “Seeing is believing.” The | 

modern merchandising way most all goods are |. 
methods applied to , sold nowadays is by 
7 building material showing them i 
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SPECIALISTS 
Who Offer Buyers 


Dependable Service 


By concentrating all of our time and facil- 
ities to the manufacture of cypress we are 
able to give you better values. 


At all times we maintain large stocks of 
cypress in dry factory grades up to 4’ in 
Tank, FAS, Selects and No.1 Shop. This 
lumber is well manufactured, carefully in- 
spected and accurately graded. 


Well assorted stock for retail trade. A trial order 
will prove that it pays to deal with Specialists. 


GREGERTSEN BROTHERS Co. 
332 South Michigan Ave., ° - CHICAGO 


Yards and Planing Mills: CAIRO, ILL. 
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A boy and a tray of fruit jars 
—symbols of a principle 


Every day a boy walks across the inner court 
of the Graton & Knight plant with a tray of 
carefully sealed fruit jars tucked under his arm. 
Each jar contains samples of the tanning solu- 
tions that are being prepared down below. Up- 
stairs, in a big chemical laboratory that would 
hold the entire original Graton & Knight belting 
plant, the contents of the jars will go through an 
elaborate examination. 


This is a symbol of the principle on which 
Graton & Knight have grown. It is the principle 
of exactness in every process. 


Bear in mind that Graton & Knight are the 
world’s largest producers of leather belting and 
that every step in the process and every work- 


man’s job throughout the plant, is controlled by 
an exact formula. 


The purpose of all this is to produce long 
wearing leather from which to make long wear- 


ing belts. That's why Graton & Knight belts 
last longer. 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
Worcester, MAssACHUSETTS 
Branch Offices throughout the World 


The “STANDARDIZED BELTING MANUAL.” 
contains 170 pages of useful information 
about belting. Send for a copy. 


GRATON & KNIGHT 


Standardized 


LEATHER BELTING LASTS LONGER 


Y GRATON 
NLOTcias 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY, 
Worcester, Mass., U. 8. A. 101-B 
Bend me a copy of “Standardized Belting Manual’’: 
DE. tp nsmtevakbeakeseeerd 1adeue kendaaereksevabvoks 
Company 
DE. sjsksccnerddaeinsdsinnedceaseacesesccbennwwaie 
Prices, quality for one, to 10% lower than the 
eld. 
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The Exponent of the American Lumber Industry 


Americanfiimberman Where You Will Find It This Week 
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In Its Fifty-fourth Year 
The High Cost of Not Knowing 


OME OF THE popular sayings that through frequent repetition: buyer in what we have to offer unless we can tell him all about 
S have almost attained to the dignity of proverbs are unsafe its properties, the uses for which it is best adapted, and readily 
guides to follow, unless interpreted in a contrary sense from answer any question that can be asked concerning it? Accurate, 





the one intended. thorough knowledge of product is the foundation of sound mer- 
Take, for example, the saying, “What you don’t know won’t chandising. 
hurt you.” But as a matter of fact, what one doesn’t know is Not knowing the best operating and accounting methods: 


exactly what hurts him most. The cost of “not knowing” is one of There are better and more economical ways of doing almost every- 
the heaviest charges against any business. To establish this let us thing than those in common use. The most successful business 
consider only three or four of the many forms of “not knowing” men are those who find out about the best methods and adopt them 


that apply especially to the lumber business. a little in advance of their competitors. 

Not knowing one’s costs: What a quagmire of frenzied com- Not knowing human nature: Human beings are the greatest 
petition and suicidal slashing of prices far beyond the possibility factor in any business. Many a good customer is lost because at a 
of any profit is indicated by that signboard! critical point some employe, or possibly the boss himself, said or 


Not knowing one’s goods: How shall we interest the potential did the wrong thing. Many a valuable employe is lost to a busi- 
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ness, or his usefulness greatly restricted, because the employer did 
not know how to “handle men,” as the saying goes. 

In the several fields that have been mentioned there is ample 
scope for study, observation and improvement. None can hope to 
attain perfection in all, but most of us can improve our scores in 
one or more of them, and all improvement is gain. 


Sheathed With Oak, Shingled With Walnut 


CE nome duit in this journal is a tabulation of the costs of a 





home built in Illinois during the 50s for $61. A significant 

item omitted from this cost was labor. But even more sig- 
nificant were the kinds of wood used in the structure, which never- 
theless would now be considered but little better than a shack, 
because of its size and lack of conveniences. The studding in this 
house was 4 inches square and doubtless was of some species of 
hardwood, possibly oak. The sheathing of the roof was of that 
excellent wood and the shingles were of black walnut, as was also 
the siding. The floors were of cottonwood. 

It is to be observed that the purpose of the settler in sum- 
marizing the costs of building was to point out to his relatives back 
in Great Britain the splendid opportunities open to immigrants in 
this country, not the least of which was the low cost of homes. 
This low cost, as his figures show, was due to the fact that the 


lumber for building was cut and “carried” to the site, indicating 
that it was “grown on the ground” and not shipped in. This fact 
is further indicated by the use of walnut for shingles and siding 
and oak for roof boards. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said in recent years about 
the costs of building, they are today so much lower than in Europe 
and the other advantages to immigrants are so much superior to 
those in their native lands that America has been compelled in 
self-defense to place restrictions upon immigration. Nobody now- 
adays would build for himself such a house as was built by this 
settler seventy-five years ago, and therefore its cost affords no 
basis for comparison with costs of homes of the present day. 

Incidentally, the facts about this old house recall the misuse 
or at least the extravagant use of some of the best of America’s 
woods. They were used, however, because they were plentiful, 
handy and cheap. They were not necessarily the best for the pur- 
poses, but they were the most accessible. There is no reason now 
for regretting such use, in view of the fact that millions of feet of 
just as good walnut and oak trees were burned merely to get them 
out of the way. Millions more were used for firewood and fence 
rails. “Those days are gone forever,” and there is little cause to 
regret them, because the isolation, the inconveniences and the 
hardships of pioneer times have been succeeded by comforts and 
conveniences that make the old days seem like the dark ages. 





Diagnoses of Lumber’s Ills and Remedies Proposed 


industry as a whole are considered and methods designed 

to improve them are proposed, there are several basic 
facts to be kept constantly in mind. In the first place, not- 
withstanding the common belief that too much lumber is pro- 
duced, the fact remains that all of it is sold, or given away, and 
used within a relatively short time after it is cut. Another fact 
to be borne in mind is that, if wood is being supplanted by sub- 
stitutes its use will not be extended by any policy or practice 
that involves withholding it from the market or making it 
higher priced or less available to the user who is being besought 
to take the substitutes. 

From time to time agencies of government have charged the 
lumber industry with being controlled by a trust or by trusts. 
The industry’s reply has been an emphatic denial, with the as- 
sertion that anything like a trust in the lumber manufacturing 
business is out of the question. If there is and can be no lum- 
ber trust, there can of course be no general restriction of output 
or control of prices. But even if both were practicable, in view 
of the competition of substitutes there is reason to believe that 
such a policy would be more in the interest of the makers of sub- 
stitutes than of the producers of lumber. 

From a time since which “the memory of man runneth not to 
the contrary” it has been almost the universal practice among 
lumber manufacturers to dispose of their product as soon as 
possible after it has been cut, and a concomitant of this prac- 
tice has been the fixing of current prices on the basis of cur- 
rent stocks. On this point Wilson Compton in his recent annual 
report said: “The production of lumber and shipments from 
the sawmills are not and never have been well adjusted to the 
current changes in lumber consumption in building, or in the 
wood-using industries. I do not know of any reliable index of 
the normal seasonal variations in the consumption of lumber 
by the wood-using industries. But the variations from month 
to month in the building demand for lumber are of course rea- 
sonably reflected in the retail sales of lumber. There is great 
variation between winter and summer in the volume in which 
lumber is moved from the retail yards to the building job.” 

Then Mr. Compton showed that the sales over a 4-year period 
of 700 representative midwestern retail yards were in Febru- 
ary “48 percent less than the monthly average for the entire 
vear; in June, 44 percent greater than the monthly average for 
the year; that in the five months from November to March, 
the aggregate retail sales were only 26 percent of the total vol- 
ume for the year; and that 74 percent of the year’s sales were 
made in the seven months from April to October.” It was 
shown that the retail sales of Portland cement follow the same 
general variations. “The striking contrast between lumber on 
the one hand and cement and brick on the other,” Mr. Comp- 
ton pointed out, “is not in the seasonal variations in retail sales 


EF chess « the unsatisfactory conditions in the lumber 


but in the relation of mill shipments to the sales to consumers 
out of the retail yards. With retail lumber sales in 
January and February at only 50 percent of the average rate 
for the year, softwood lumber was shipped by the sawmills at 
the rate of 87 percent of the average monthly shipments for 
the year, or an overshipment of current consumption of 75 per- 
cent. Retail sales of Portland cement, during the same two 
months, were 45 percent of the average rate for the year; and 
shipments of cement from the mills, only 38 percent of the 
average monthly rate of shipments for the year, or an under- 
shipment of current consumption of 16 percent.” A similar 
practice was shown to prevail in the brick industry. 

One of the most significant facts relating to trade and indus- 
try in the United States has been the reduction in time of the 
movement of freight, of lumber, to be specific, from the mill to 
the dealer’s or user’s yard. For several years the buyer of lum- 
ber has been under no necessity to purchase for more than a 
few days in advance of his needs. This speeding up of trans- 
portation has revolutionized buying methods with respect not 
only to lumber but with respect to almost everything else. In 
the lumber business, as has been often pointed out, so called 
hand-to-mouth buying, made possible by quick deliveries, has 
shifted the burden of carrying reserve stocks from the consumer 
or distributor to the producer. If despite this revolutionary 
change in buying policy the mills’ selling policy continues as 
before, there need be little surprise if mill prices are depressed. 

Outputs of different mills inevitably differ with respect to 
both total volume and to volume of different grades. It can 
hardly happen that over a long period all mills will have sur- 
pluses in the same grades all the time. Therefore, the mill with 
a small stock of a given grade can hardly hope to meet at a 
profit the price of a mill with a surplus of that grade. Like- 
wise, the mill with a general surplus during a period of scant 
buying can hardly hope to move his product at a profit by forc- 
ing it upon an unwilling market. The folly of attempting to 
do so is suggested by the fact that all the lumber produced in 
twelve months is consumed during a like period. 

Several rather careful studies or diagnoses of the lumber 
situation have been made during recent years, and the conclu- 
sions of all have been that most of lumber’s ills can be traced 
to lumber’s own doors. Nothing more caustically critical could 
be said of lumbermen than they have said of themselves. Else- 
where in this journal are given the views of a number of 
thoughtful lumbermen with regard to the causes of the present 
conditions and the remedies. These opinions vary, of course, 


but they substantially agree in declaring that the case is not 
hopeless and that lumbermen must “work out their own salva- 
tion,” it may be, “with fear and trembling.” One fact is indis- 
putable: if they do not work it out for themselves it will not 
be worked out. 
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Gratifying Increases Shown 
[Special telegram to American LumBerMaAn] 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 16.—The organ- 
ized lumber industry of the United States re- 
ported a substantial margin of gain for the 
week ended June 11, as compared with the pre- 
ceding week, according to telegraphic reports 
received by the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association here today. The 284 comparable 
reporting softwood mills showed gratifying in- 
creases in all three items, particularly heavy 
in new business despite the fact that eleven 
fewer mills reported this week. In comparison 
with the corresponding week a year ago, there 
are considerable decreases in all three factors 
not attributable to the fewer number of mills 
reporting. Unemployment is reported as notice- 
able in the north Pacific coast region. 


The 164 hardwood operations reported some 
increase in production, a marked increase in 
shipments, and a slight increase in new busi- 
ness this week, as compared with the previous 
week, when, however, 17 fewer mills reported. 
As compared with last year, the curtailing 
effect of the Mississippi Valley floods is seen 
in a continued deficit of production and sales. 


The unfilled orders of 174 southern pine and 
West Coast mills at the end of last week 
amounted to 499,209,254 feet, as against 495,- 
383,001 feet for 173 mills the previous week. 
The 104 identical southern pine mills in the 
group showed unfilled orders of 205,436,901 
feet last week, as against 207,377,907 feet for 
the week before. For the 70 West Coast mills, 
the unfilled orders were 293,772,353 feet, as 
against 288,005,094 feet for 69 mills a ‘week 
earlier. 

Altogether the 284 comparable reporting 
softwood mills had shipments 100 percent, and 
orders 93 percent, of actual production. For 
the southern pine mills, these percentages were 
respectively 91 and 88, and for the West Coast 
mills, 111 and 109. Of the reporting mills, the 
258 with an established normal production for 
the week of 179,100,587 feet, gave actual pro- 
duction 98 pércent, shipments 97 percent, and 
orders 93 percent thereof. 


The softwood figures for last week, the week 
before and the same week last year follow: 
Production—188,255,000 feet, against 180,185,- 
000 feet the week before, and 245,847,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—187,435,000 feet, against 
171,788,000: feet the week before, and 253,497,- 
000 feet last year. Orders—175,884,000 feet, 
against 143,110,000 feet the week before, and 
248,720,000 feet last year. 


The hardwood figures for last week, the 
week before and the same week last year fol- 
low: Production—19,675,000 feet, against 17,- 
449.000 feet the week before, and 24,605,000 feet 
last year. Shipments—23,966,000 feet, against 
20,372,000 feet the week before, and 22,940,000 
feet last year. Orders—19,359,000 feet, against 
19,049,000 feet the week before and 23,039,000 
feet last year. 

To make allowance for the fewer West Coast 
mills reporting this year, add 24,000,000 feet 
to production, 27,000,000 feet to shipments, and 
26,000,000 feet to orders in comparing softwood 
figures with last year. 


The mills of the California White & Sugar 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association make weekly 
reports, but they have been found not truly 
comparable in respect to orders with those of 
other mills. Consequently, the former are not 
now represented in any of the foregoing fig- 
ures nor in the regional tabulation below. Sev- 
enteen of these mills, representing 51 percent 
of the cut of the California pine region, gave 
their production for the week as 23,883,000 
feet; shipments, 18,337,000 feet, and new busi- 
ness, 16,159,000 feet. Last week’s report from 
17 mills, representing 56 percent of the cut, 


was: Production, 24,071,000 feet; shipments, 
19,708,000 feet, and new business, 16,103,000 
feet. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
wires that new business for the 70 mills re- 
porting for the week ended June 11 was 9 per- 
cent above production, and shipments were 11 
percent above production. Of all new business 
taken during the week, 52 percent was for fu- 
ture water delivery, amounting to 41,014,108 
feet, of which 29,033,608 feet was for domestic 
cargo delivery, and 11,980,500 feet export. 
New business by rail amounted to 35,122,247 
feet, or 45 percent of the week’s new business. 
Forty-six percent of the week’s shipments 
moved by water, amounting to 37,025,680 feet, 
of which 26,602,205 feet moved coastwise and 
intercoastal, and 10,423,485 feet export. Rail 
shipments totaled 41,022,123 feet, or 51 percent 
of the week’s shipments, and local deliveries, 
2,728,144 feet. Unshipped domestic cargo or- 
ders totaled 121,815,943 feet; foreign, 72,821,- 
862 feet, and rail trade, 99,134,548 feet. 

Approximately one thousand loggers have al- 
ready been laid off in the Douglas fir districts, 
according to the 4L employment service, in an 
unusually early shutdown. Shutdowns_ will 
vary from three weeks to three months. The 
camps are being closed down to hold log pro- 
duction at a balance with curtailed sawmill 
output. Although at the season’s peak, pine 
operations are fully 20 percent under last year. 
Many of the loggers that have been laid off 
are securing work on construction and other 
seasonal jobs. 

The Western Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion reports substantial increase in production 


and shipments, with new business far in ad- ° 


vance of that reported for the week before. 

The California Redwood Association reports 
a slight decrease in production, a marked de- 
crease in shipments, and a 50 percent increase 
in new business. ' 

The Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, with one less mill reporting, shows a 
heavy decrease in production, a substantial in- 
crease in shipments, and a slight increase in 
new business. 

The Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association (in its softwood produc- 
tion), with two fewer mills reporting, shows 
production about the same, a satisfactory in- 
crease in shipments, and a small reduction in 
new business. 

Reports from 18 hardwood mills of the 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Association (two less than reported for the 
preceding week) show a considerable increase 
in production, shipments about the same, and 
new business slightly above that reported for 
the previous week. 

(The barometer of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation appears on page 49.—EniTor. ) 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumBerMAN] 


Mempuis, TENN., June 16.—For the week 
ended June 11, one hundred forty-six units, 
each representing a daily capacity of 28,000 
feet, reported to the Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Institute. Their normal production figure 
was 24,528,000 feet and they manufactured 
15,555,000 feet, shipped 20,383,000 feet, booked 
orders for 15,863,000 feet, and had orders on 
hand at the end of the week for 122,173,000 
feet. 


[Special telegram to Amertcan LumMBERMAN] 
NorFoLk, Va., June 16.—For the week ended 
June 11, thirty-six mills reporting to the North 
Carolina Pine Association, and having a normal 
production of 8,796,000 feet, manufactured 
5,893,499 feet, shipped 6,438,803 feet, and 
booked orders for 4,320,800 feet. 


Must Revise Bridge Plans 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 16.—The secre-: 
taries of war, commerce and agriculture, today 
made public through the War Department a 
report on the application for the proposed 
bridge across the Columbia River connecting 
Longview, Wash., and Rainier, Ore. They do 
not approve the plans as submitted, but: are 
prepared to give favorable consideration to 
plans that provide for a main span with a 
clearance of at least 175 feet above local low 
water for at least 1,000. feet in width, with the 
usual camber to give increased height in the 
center. This main span should be located prop- 
erly with respect to the channel above and be- 
low, with center 1,400 feet from the pier head 
line on the Washington side of the river. The 
applicants for authority to construct the bridge 
proposed finally a clearance of 170 feet for the 
main span for a width of only 550 feet. While 
close to the minimum fixed by the three cabinet 
members as to height, applicants must revise 
their plans materially in order to increase the 


width of this span from 500 feet to 1,000 feet. 


Western Flood Threatening 


[Special telegram to American LumBerMan] 

SPOKANE, WasH., June 16.—With warmer 
weather and snow on the mountain slopes melt- 
ing rapidly, causing the rivers to rise to ex- 
treme flood heights, mill operations along the 
Pend Oreille River are embarrassed and mil- 
lions of feet of logs will be in serious danger 
if the rise continues. 


Seaeneasaeaaaaat 


Will Sell Products of Eighteen Mills 


As a result of negotiations that have just 
been concluded, the Peavy-Wilson Lumber Co. 
(Inc.), of Shreveport, La., will handle the sale 
in four eastern States of the products of 
eighteen southern sawmills. It is announced 
that several large lumber manufacturers have 
concentrated their selling interests in these four 
States and will establish an office at Philadel- 
phia, Pa. for the sale of their products in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland. The movement has been fostered 
by A. J. Peavy, of Shreveport, La., president of 
Peavy-Wilson, Peavy-Byrnes and Peavy-Moore 
Lumber companies. The Philadelphia office 
will be in operation about July 1 and will be 
in position to offer about every yellow pine 
product it is possible for mills to make. J. A. 
Gillespie, manager for the’ Peavy companies 
at Chicago, has been selected as manager of the 
consolidated office at Philadelphia, which is con- 
sidered an unusually important post. The com- 
bined output of the eighteen mills already 
interested in this plan is about 3,000,000 feet 
of lumber daily. 

Mr. Gillespie left the Weitzel Lumber Co., 
of Philadelphia, about two years ago, and after 
a short vacation joined the Peavy interests as 
manager of their Chicago office. He is a grad- 
uate in architecture, also in engineering, and 
has been connected with the building and lum- 
ber industry for sixteen years. He is now 
making a hurried trip to Philadelphia to locate 
suitable headquarters, personnel etc., and will 
return to Chicago early next week to introduce 
his successor in the Peavy-Wilson Lumber 
Co.’s office in the middle West. The Phila- 
delphia office is being established to give serv- 
ice in that section to the many customers of 
these yellow pine manufacturers, and the expe- 
rience of Mr. Gillespie, as well as his familiar- 
ity with sawmill practice, it is expected will 
insure quick and thorough handling of all 
requirements of the trade in the four States. 
In going back to Philadelphia, Mr. Gillespie 
will take with him his Chicago slogan, “Service 
First—Service With Quality When You Buy.” 
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Philadelphia Fencing Defined 


Won’t you try to settle an argument for us? 
is a friendly argument and the case in question will 


This 


not even be 
with our mill. 


arbitrated, as we have already settled 
We would like to know what working 
is meant by the term “Philadelphia Fencing.” We 
contend that Philadelphia Fencing means stock 
S2S&M E&CB2S. In other words, through this sec- 
tion it is only necessary to embody Philadelphia 
Fencing on an order to the mill.—Ingquiry No. 1,960. 

[This inquiry comes from a Delaware lum- 
ber company. While the term fencing is used 
in some inspection rules to define a grade of 
lumber, which in some cases covers also grades 
of flooring and ceiling, it is understood that in 
the East, particularly in the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore sections, the term Philadelphia Fenc- 
ing means substantially the same as partition 
elsewhere. While there may be in this eastern 
territory some differences with respect to the 
details of working, it is believed that Phila- 
delphia Fencing generally is understood to 
mean stock surfaced two sides and matched 
and center beaded both sides. That is to say, 
the ordinary mill would understand that work- 
ing if Philadelphia Fencing were specified on 
the order.—Eniror.] 


. 

Percentages of Widths in Shipment 

Referring to Inquiry No. 1948, regarding the per- 
centages of widths in mixed car lots, Indiana, I would 
call attention to the fact that under the supervision 
of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle Manu- 
facturers’ Association some nine or ten technical edu- 
cational classes are held in various places to teach all 
white men who care to attend chiefly grading, tallying 
and shipping. 

One of the paragraphs in one of the papers is as 
follows: ‘“‘A shipment of any grade must consist of a 
fair average of that grade; and can not be made up 
of any unfair proportion of the better or poorer pieces 
that pass in that grade. A shipment of mixed widths 
shall contain a fair assortment of each width in board 
feet. A shipment of mixed lengths shall contain a fair 
assortment of each length in board feet.” 

In one or two other lessons it is emphasized that 
shipments of mixed widths must contain as nearly as 
possible the same quantity in board feet of each 
width.—-Inguiry 1948 A. 


[This letter comes from British Columbia. 
The provisos that a “fair average” of the grade 
and a “fair assortment” of the widths shall be 
included are designed to promote equity. 
Nevertheless any such proviso still leaves the 
matter of “fairness” to the judgment of the 
grader or shipper. What is needed to determine 
what is “fair” is a summary or average of the 
actual practice of shippers. Usage, after all, is 
the gauge of fairness, and it was information 
regarding the prevailing practice that the In- 
diana inquirer asked for. Additional comment 
on this point is invited.—Eb1ror. ] 


Uses and Market for Balsa 


Among our timber holdings in Central America we 
have some balsa wood which we are most anxious to 
market. If you have literature on hand that will tell 
where this wood could be best marketed and how, we 
should appreciate copies of same. We _ understand 
that it is an exceptionally high grade insulation wood, 
and is also used in ship building to some extent. 
However, we lack information as to the best market 
and therefore would appreciate your suggestions.— 
Inguiry No, 1,962. 

[This inquiry comes from a southern lumber 
company, as indicated having timber holdings 
in Central America. 

A number of inquiries about the character- 
istics and uses of balsa have been received and 
information along these lines has been pub- 
lished in this department. It is said that balsa 
in the natural state is very perishable, decaying 
apparently with the same rapidity as a cotton 
fabric. The wood absorbs moisture readily 
and shrinks and warps badly. This is due no 
doubt to the feeble lignification of the cell walls. 
But these tendencies of balsa have been largely 
overcome by light impregnation with a hot 
paraffine solution which has for its object the 


removal of the moisture and the waterproofing 
of the cells. It is also claimed that the process 
makes the wood easier to work with tools and 
does not materially increase its weight. Dur- 
ing the war large quantities of treated balsa 
were used in the manufacture of buoyancy 
and insulation products such as life preservers, 
submarine mine floats, parts of life boats, hy- 
droplane pontoons, stream lining of struts and 
braces in airplanes, and for refrigerators, for 
which the open porous structure is well 
adapted. 

Of course many of the uses of balsa are due 
chiefly to its lightness. The wood is quite 
generally found throughout the tropics, and 
it is the impression that it is being imported 
and used in larger quantities from year to year. 
The name of this inquirer will be supplied on 
request.—EprrTor. ] 


Preventing Injury by Ants 


I note with interest your article of May 21 in re- 
gard to termites and ants as attacking woodwork in 
buildings. I would say that this particular section 
has been giving us a good deal of trouble. I have 
had over twenty-five years experience in confronting 
this difficulty, and the main solution is plenty of 
ventilation under buildings. 

I am enclosing a circular letter that I send out every 
spring to my clients, and if these instructions are 
carried out from the start in a new building and 
maintained each year, they have no trouble from the 
above mentioned insects.—INnguiry No. 1964. 


[This letter comes from a general contractor 
in the South. The circular to which he refers 
follows: 


The rains this spring have caused excessive moisture 
to accumulate in the earth, down to an unusual depth, 
and a certain amount of moisture is going to accu- 
mulate under your house; therefore, it is very neces- 
sary to have plenty of ventilation under same. 

A great many people close the vents in foundation 


LL 


in the fall months, and forget to open them up jp 
the spring. When the furnace is in operation, heat 
from thé furnace and pipe lines will offset the damp- 
ness from moist earth, but when the furnace is not 
in operation moisture can be removed by circulation 
of air, so please ventilate now. 

The reason I am calling your attention to this js 
that lack of ventilation, when the ground contains 
lots of moisture, will cause the wood joists and other 
timbers under the house to become water-logged, 
Chis will go through a fermenting process, and 
rot will set up, this making ideal home and breeding 
places for termites or white ants. Termites, or ants, 
will not colonize or hibernate in the building, unless 
there is rotten wood for them to get in, this being 
ideal for laying of eggs and propagation. The young 
hatch of ants emerge with wings and will get in the 
house, and are very annoying. Ventilation is the 
sure cure. See that you have plenty of it. 

Inasmuch as these insects require moisture 
to thrive, it is generally agreed that cutting off 
the moisture by forms of construction that keep 
the wood some distance from the earth, and of 
course such ventilation as is advocated by this 
contractor, are the best means of preventing 
ravages by termites. It would no'doubt be a 
good plan for lumbermen in communities where 
these ants are known to be destructive to em- 
phasize the matter of ventilation in somewhat 
the same way as is indicated by the foregoing 
circular.—Ep1ror. ] 


Plan Books for Summer Cottages 


We shall be glad to have the names of concerns that 
get out summer cottage plan books for sale.—Inoguiry 
No. 1,963. 

[This inquiry comes from an Illinois lumber 
concern. In response the names of a number 
of concerns that publish plan books have been 
given. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN includes in 
its plan service for homes a number of plans 
for summer cottages, the first of which appears 
in the current issue of this journal. The name 
of this inquirer will be supplied on request— 
Eprror. ] 








NEWS AND VIEWS OF 


50 YEARS AGO 


From the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 








E. A. Foster has started the| making more than a living, 
better 
in the South are at Oconto, Wis.; 80 cords of 


manufacture of shingles at his| which is 
new mill at Ludington, Mich. | lumbermen 


Anson Eldred is erecting a 
than most | huge fire back near his mill 


| stone have already been used 
in the construction and it is 


* * & | doing. 
The interest of L. H. Foster | ae 
in the Pere Marquette Lumber | The Menominee River Im- 
Co., Ludington, Mich., has | Provement Co. has been or- 


lately been purchased by D. 
L. Filer. 


* & © 
Messrs. Palmer, Fuller & | 
Co., of Chicago, have sold) 


50,000 feet of thick uppers | 
and a carload of doors to go | 
to Australia, via New York. | 
This is the first transaction of 
the kind recorded for this | 


market. 


* * * 


Telegrams received here 
this morning report a large 
portion of the city of St. | 
Johns, N. B., destroyed by fire, | 
which is still raging. 

s 8 8 

The principal mill at Alex- 
andria, La., is the Centennial 
sawmill, which has a capacity 
of about 12,000 feet per day. 
There are also several smaller 
mills which can collectively 
cut perhaps 6,000 feet in the 
same time. Most of the mill- 
men seem to be doing a good 





business and are apparently 


ganized for the purpose of im- 
proving the Menominee River 
and its tributaries by the con- 
struction of dams or in any 
other suitable way, to facili- 
tate log driving. Philetus Saw- 
yer is president, Isaac Steph- 


enson vice president and 
Charles J. Ellis secretary- 
treasurer. 

s * 8 


The Clinton (lowa) Lum- 
ber Co. is converting its old 
dry kilns into a planing mill. 

* * & 


The Port Discovery, W (est- 


ern) T(erritory), sawmill is 
running night and day and is 
producing a large amount of 
lumber. 

* 8 & 

Mr. Cooper, superintendent 
of woods and forests for On- 
tario, last week sold 375 
square miles of timber, in- 
cluding ground rent for 1877- 
78, for $75,739, or about 
$202 per square mile. 


not yet completed. 


* * & 
Mrs. Ward’s two mills at 
|Ludington, Mich., averaged 


| 302,000 feet of lumber per 
_day during the week ended 
| June 16. 
| » * 8 
A raft fleet containing some 
| 900,000 feet of lumber be- 
‘longing to Meehan Brothers of 
Stevens Point, Wis., reached 
Dubuque, Iowa, recently. 
“2s 


| The first shipment of lum- 
ber from Port Royal, S. C., to 
Holland, Netherlands, was 
| made recently; 450,000 feet 
| was the size of it. 
| . 2 

A raft containing 4,000 
sticks of cedar timber was 
brought into Cedar Keys, Flo- 
rida, recently. 

/ * &® 

Over 3,000,000 feet of logs 

were taken from the Skagit 
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River, W(estern) T(erritory), 
| during the last week in May. 
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Lull Noted in Southern Pine; Some Items Weaker 
Southern pine bookings have been considerably below 


shipments during the last two or three weeks. Probably 
this decline in business is chiefly due to the flood conditions 
still prevailing in a good part, of southern sales territory, 
in which rehabilitation work is scarcely started. But the 
lateness of the building season in the middle West has had 
an effect, country yard trade being slow as a result. Tim- 
bers and special cutting are still in good call, though not 
a great deal is being taken by the Southwest oil fields nor 
the railroads. South American trade, however, is active 
and fair sales are being made to Europe. Uppers generally 
are slow, but flooring is an exception. Low grades in 
boards and dimension are in best demand, but on these there 
is more competition by small mills making transit ship- 
ments, and prices are possibly weaker. Quotations on the 
greater part of the list are firmly held. 


Bookings of Cypress and Redwood Mills Show Decline 


Business in cypress is rather slow, and it is reported that 
some of the operators have discontinued sawmill operations, 
while continuing to run their planing mills. Flood waters 
interfered only a little with manufacturing, and transpor- 
tation difficulties have been overcome by re-routing ship- 
ments. The inundations caused a temporary spurt in de- 
mand for yard items, but the bulk of present business is 
in industrial stock. A few yard orders, for well mixed cars, 
have, however, been coming from the East and middle 
West, and on these the large mills have been able to keep 
prices firm. On straight cars there is keen competition, 
and prices are barely steady. The inquiry is promising. 

The output of California redwood is well below normal, 
and demand until recently exceeded it by about one-third, 
but there now appears to be a lull in buying. The volume 
of bookings from the eastern trade and northern California 
is well maintained, but southern California buying has 
eased up. The southern part of the State is taking about 
the same percentage of the cut as it did last year, but that 
was not satisfactory. Total unfilled orders are above nor- 
mal, whereas at this time last year they were twenty-five 
percent below normal. Prices are reported firm. 


Shortleaf Manufacturers Find Business Rather Slow 


Demand for North Carolina pine has been showing wide 
variations in volume from week to week. The total of 
bookings for the year to date has been ten percent below 
the output, whereas the shipments have exceeded output 
by two percent, so that the producers need business. To 
date this year the sales took ninety percent of the cut, 
against only seventy-eight percent for the corresponding 
period of last year, but this year the cut has amounted to 
a slightly larger percentage of normal. Box trade has 
been making a little improvement and there has been a 
somewhat better call for such items as flooring, but boards 
and framing are quiet. As small mills have about cleaned 
up their stocks, competition may soon ease up, and south- 
ern and New England retail yards are expected to send 
in more business in June. Present price offers are so un- 
attractive that there is talk of shutdowns. 

Georgia roofers continue on a basis of $18 for the 6-inch, 
and while this is unsatisfactory to the manufacturers, they 
have been unable to effect advances because business re- 
mains rather dull. Their output is still much curtailed, 
and current shipments are reducing mill stocks. They have 
been encouraged by a recent expansion in the inquiry. 

Trade in Arkansas soft pine fell off after the emergency 
demand from flooded districts had been supplied. Retail 
yards are sending in a fair volume of orders for wide as- 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 48 and 49; 


sortments, most of these coming from small towns, and 
there is also a nice business in finish and moldings. Fac- 
tory and railroad buying has been light. 


Dry Stocks of Northern Hardwoods Much Depleted 


Business in northern hardwoods has been about equal to 
the production during the last couple of weeks. Though 
the seasonal tapering off in production appears to have 
begun, the bookings make a good showing for this time of 
year, but have declined from the*high level they reached 
following the closing down of southern operations by flood. 

Dry stocks must now be heavily depleted at the northern 
mills, as shipments between May 1 and June 4 amounted to 
23,259,000 feet. Not much of the winter cut is yet in ship- 
ping condition, and the total unsold dry stocks on hand 
May 1 amounted to only 65,991,000 feet. 

suilding trades demand is rather backward ; there appears 
to be a fair movement to the millwork industry, but flooring 
plants are not taking much. Advances in flooring prices 
have met with resistance, but the factories have to hold 
prices firm, as rough Nos. 2 and 3 in 5/ and 6/4 has ad- 
vanced another $2 during the week. Automotive plant pur- 
chases are well maintained and promise to increase. Furni- 
ture plants are not expected to become heavy buyers until 
after their shows. 


Trade in Southern Hardwoods Is a Little Slower 


Orders for southern hardwoods booked during the week 
ended June 11 were only slightly above production. For 
the last few weeks, production has been running about two- 
thirds normal, while bookings have been tapering off, and 
the two factors have almost reached parity. It is believed, 
however, that not much lumber will come from mills in the 
southern part of the belt before Sept. 1, and new floods are 
now causing trouble in producing sections of Kentucky. 
Mills in the northern part of the hardwood belt are in better 
shape, and plants outside the Valley continue very active. 

Some buyers are said to be holding their purchases to a 
minimum. Their resistance appears to be not so much to 
present price levels, as to further advances. Many hard- 
wood men, on the other hand, foresee an acute shortage of 
dry stocks, and are not very eager for business at current 
price levels, but others are more willing to book ahead. 
Some heavy contracts, for shipment during the remainder 
of the year, have been reported at above present market. 

Red gum is said to be firm, but there are indications of 
softness in sap grades. There appears to be a difference 
of a couple of dollars between mills and flooring factories 
as to what oak is worth. Oak flooring has advanced con- 
siderably, but business recently has been slow. Millwork 
demand is more active, however. Furniture buying is 
backward, but automotive plants continue good buyers. 


Fir Sales Above Output; Summer Curtailment Planned 


Sales of West Coast lumber gained to nine percent above 
production in the week ended June 11, there having been 
an increase in the intercoastal movement, which is taking 
all available space. Higher rates to the East are making 
price advances thete necessary. California is overstocked 
and wholesale prices are weaker, but shipments have been 
cut down and consumption shows a healthy increase. Rail 
trade is rather dull, and the market is softer. Offshore 
business with Japan and Australia is adversely affected by 
advancing vessel rates. Total sales and shipments to date, 
however, have exceeded output by 7 percent. There will 
be heavy curtailment around July Fourth, and a seasonal 
increase in buying is probable. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 75 to 80 
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Some Problems of the Lumber Ind 


Individual Initiative, Advertising, Balanced Production, 


Rapidly changing conditions in business generally have brought 
with them to the lumber industry many new problems and the con- 
sequent necessity of changes in methods of merchandising and in 
more intensive study of markets and of plans for meeting these new 
conditions. The American LuMBERMAN has recently asked a num- 
ber of leaders in the industry, representing the three major branches 
—manufacturing, wholesaling and retailing—to give the trade gen- 
erally the benefit of their views as to the wisest course to be pur- 
sued, both by individual lumbermen and by the industry as a whole, 
in order to solve these problems and successfully meet the keen 
competition of substitute materials, as well as the competition within 
itself. 
received which indicate that lumbermen are realizing the necessity 
of giving constructive thought to the situation, and there seems an 
evident determination to bring about a closer coordination and more 


the industry Some unusually interesting letters have been 


general coOperation in developing new uses and new markets for 
lumber. 

As to the wisest course to be pursued by the industry as a whole, 
Charles Hill, general sales manager, Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, New York City, believes that “the term ‘lumber’ applies to 
such a variety of woods, sizes and grades applicable to varied uses 
that it is difficult to say how united effort on the part of the whole 
industry would be effective in meeting the competition of substi- 
tute materials. The conditions in our industry are not at all ana- 
logous, for instance, to those in the cement industry, and the same 
While Mr. Hill is a firm believer 
in codperation, he is convinced that after all the problem of each 
lumberman is an individual one and its solution depends largely upon 
individual effort. In this connection, he says: 


methods can not be employed.” 


“The retail lumberman does not depend for his existence exclu- 
sively on lumber. If he can sell another building material at a profit 
to himseif, he will do it and there is no problem involved so far as 
he is concerned. 

“To the wholesaler and to the manufacturer it is a real problem 
because they are committed to the lumber business. We do not 
know that anything of a fundamental nature can be done by either 
different from what these two have done in the past. Lumber has 
always had to meet the competition of other materials. The fact 
that new materials have lately come into the market, which we 
term as ‘substitutes,’ does not alter the fundamental problem. We 
assume that lumber has been sold in the past on the basis of its 
merit and price and this will continue in the future. The individual 
manufacturer and wholesaler must make an individual study of the 
uses and markets suitable for his product and adjust accordingly. 
This is the problem of every individual who engages in any line of 
business and the responsibility can not be evaded. 

“In our industry, as in others, it is natural to be disturbed when 
we lose customers and markets. In proclaiming our woes, how- 
ever, which we have greatly emphasized, we have overlooked a sig- 
nificant fact and that is that the industry is producing about as much 
lumber today as it ever has in the past and that every foot of it is 
being marketed. This can not be said of every other industry. 

“The margin of profit in all branches of the industry is small 
today, but that condition is not local to our industry. Readjust- 
ments are going on as they always have, and while we lose a de- 
mand that we have hitherto enjoyed, it is also true that new de- 
mands are continually arising, and it is our confident belief that 
there will always be a use for every foot of lumber that is ever pro- 
duced. When a competitive material has displaced our product, and 
is giving a satisfactory service, there is no way, in our judgment, 
in which we can replace it with our product. It is up to the indi- 
vidual lumberman to devise means and ways of finding new uses 
and new markets.” 


Must Locate the “Wrong” Thing 


F. R. Babcock, Babcock Lumber Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., an out- 
standing wholesaler and a manufacturer as well, believes that it is 
“nothing short of calamitous that we should be confronted with 
the chaotic conditions that have prevailed immediately following the 
biggest building program ever enjoyed in the history of our busi- 
ness. It emphasizes that there is something radically wrong and 
that something must be located and eradicated if the lumber industry 
ever comes into its own.” Mr. Babcock says: 


“Through governmental agencies, association work, and individ- 
ual effort, we have been taught that forest conservation is essential 


and I am convinced that it has been overdone. No careful think- 
ing man could have conceived that the existing conditions would 
develop; nevertheless it is a naked fact that we have an over-pro- 
duction of lumber, and in the face of this great building program 
nearly every branch of the industry finds itself doing business with- 
out profit, and I firmly believe that there never was a time when 
a well defined, carefully planned coordinated effort was so essen- 
tial to effect a change for the better. 

“The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has made a 
wonderful start with its trade extension program, and I sincerely 
believe that every red-blooded lumberman, whether a manufacturer, 
wholesaler or retailer, should desire to have a part in this forward 
movement. It will do much to stem the tide of the ever growing 
lumber substitutes, vet that is by no means a cure-all. 

“In addition to that, we must have unified effort to raise the 
standard of merchandising of our commodities. In my judgment, 
that will do more than any other one thing. The National-Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association in its recent convention de- 
voted all its time to the discussion of better merchandising meth- 
ods, and growing out of that, there has been created a committee 
comprised of manufacturers and wholesalers who are to collabo- 
rate and work out a policy and program that will improve the sit- 
uation.” 

Mr. Babcock believes the products of the mills have been handled 
well, but says there are always a few “who are not content to go 
along and market their goods through the well defined and estab- 
lished channels, which should bring about the desired results.” 
Further discussing this point, he said: 


“If the producers generally would follow the plan of procedure 
adopted by some of our leading manufacturers—that of marketing 
their product through regularly established, financially responsible 
wholesalers, who will at all times recognize the proper trade ethics 
and relations, keeping if they will in the larger consuming districts 
representatives who will act as intermediaries between the mills 
and the wholesalers, much of our trouble, and many of the obstacles 
that are confronting us will fade away. 


A Question of Ethics 


“There seems to be an inherent desire on the part of certain 
mills to take advantage of information they may obtain by following 
shipments to their final destination, and then offer the retail dealer 
or consumer certain inducements if he will trade direct with the 
mill, and in my judgment that is the greatest violation of trade 
ethics ever perpetrated in any industry. 

“We are frequently advised that reliable sources of supply will 
offer certain commodities, of which they may have a surplus, through 
commission men at prices much lower than they would sell the 
same stock to the legitimate wholesaler. Undoubtedly they feel 
that they are following a wise course, but such things do more 
to rupture the fabric of the whole situation than any other one thing 
that comes to my mind at this time. 

“If the mill people would determine to market their products 
through a thorough-going wholesale distributing agency of their 
own, or through a financially responsible wholesaler, and demand 
of him the employment of unquestionable ethics and maintenance 
of prices that will give the producer a reasonable price for his com- 
modity, and in recognition of that, the wholesaler would be more 
discreet in the extension of credits, and insists that the terms of 
sale are just as much a part of the contract as the grade of lumber 
stipulated, it would have the effect of stimulating and encouraging 
the reliable retailer and consumer to recognize such service, and 
the so-called parasites would be driven out of the industry, and 
those who hope to succeed would be compelled to adopt standards 
that are essential for success in any line of endeavor.” 


Brief, but decidedly to the point, is the comment of an out- 
standing retail lumber dealer in Michigan, who says: “As a gen- 
eral statement, I would say that business is going through a won- 
derful transformation and only those concerns in each line of busi- 
ness who are ahead and who stay ahead of the other fellow by 
advertising and advanced methods are going to live through this 
period.” 

In the opinion of Dwight Hinckley, president, Dwight Hinckley 
Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, and a former president of the Na- 
tional-American Wholesale Lumber Association, the lumber in- 
dustry in its various branches is making several mistakes, which, if 
corrected, would lead to a great improvement in the lumber trade. 
He says: 


“The manufacturers are producing lumber out of ratio with the 
demand, and some of them are selling direct without adding any 
extra price for sales expense, carrying charges etc. They should 
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keep their production in line with the demand, and they should not 
sell any lumber direct to the retail trade without adding sufficient 
margin to take care of the extra expense of handling that kind of 
business, and a reasonable profit for their efforts. 

“Wholesalers are disregarding profit in order to attain or keep 
volume. They should discontinue thinking about volume and sell 
no lumber except at a fair margin of profit, and restrict their sales 
territory so that they may be intimately in touch with their cus- 
tomers and reduce competition in other territories. 


Difficulties of the Retailers 


“With retailers, the principal difficulty arises through their will- 
ingness to submit bids on lumber bills and then lower their bid 
because the customer says he has lower prices from competitors. 
The retailer should determine the proper price at which to sell his 
product and bid on that basis, and after the bid is once in, refuse 
to make any concessions. It is a well known fact that many re- 
tailers reduce their original bid four or five times to meet alleged 
competitive figures. 

“It is my opinion that if each individual lumberman in each 
branch of the industry would live up to the policies suggested, 
there would be an immediate improvement in the whole industry.” 


More Consumption Needed 


The problems of the lumber industry are viewed from a somewhat 
different angle by M. J. Fox, president, Von Platen-Fox Co., Iron 
Mountain, Mich., a former president of the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. To his way of thinking— 


“The gasoline engine and electricity have changed the whole 
world; lumber substitutes have also changed the entire lumber in- 
dustry; useful and practical substitutes have come to stay. We 
must recognize this whether we want to or not. I believe the big 
thing of it all that is hurting the lumber industry and other in- 
dustries more than we know is our too much restricted immigra- 
tion. The average immigrant consumes more than he produces. 
Our manufacturing plants today are over-built in many cases and 
what we need is more consumption. The American families are 
getting smaller and smaller and I believe the sooner that we raise 
the bars and let in some more selective immigrants, the sooner we 
are going to get back to normal.” 


Suggested Course to Pursue 


F. S. Underhill, Wistar, Underhill & Nixon, Philadelphia, Pa., 
former president National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, 
is impressed with the wisdom of endorsing and supporting the work 
of the National Lumber Trade Extension Committee. He says there 
will be many ways in which the lumbermen throughout the coun- 
try can cooperate with this committee and “I have no doubt that 
the committee from time to time will confer with other lumbermen, 
asking their codperation, especially in the matter of propaganda 
favorable to the use of lumber.” As to the course to be pursued 
by individual lumbermen, he says: 

“There are several matters which ought to have the careful and 
serious consideration of the individuals engaged in the lumber in- 
dustry. One of the matters that must be considered is the avoid- 
ance of over-production. The necessity of placing goods on the 
market when there is over-production very naturally leads to un- 
wise methods of distribution, through forced sales due to the neces- 
sity of keeping the product moving. 

“Another matter that ought to have very serious consideration of 
all lumbermen is the matter of overhead and the cost of doing busi- 
ness, and there should be a genuine effort to handle their business 
affairs in a manner which takes these matters into consideration. 

“The lumberman has had many problems to solve in the past, 
and there are new problems arising all the time and, of course, it 
is necessary not only that in the conduct of individual business, but 
also in the conferences of the lumber trade organizations, the solu- 
tion should be sought for these problems. The lumberman has in 
the past been able to solve the problems that have arisen, and in 
my judgment he will find a way of solving the various new prob- 
lems as they arise.’ 


Suggests Fabrication of Lumber 


“While competition within the hardwood industry itself is serious 
enough for a northern hardwood mill, many of us are overlooking 
several good bets which could be made effective competition of sub- 
stitute materials,” is the thought of Jack Mylrea, president, Thun- 
der Lake Lumber Co., Rhinelander, Wis. He draws a comparison 
between the lumber industry and some of the others, in the state- 
ment that “while the steel, paper or rubber industry have spent 


ustry and How They Can Be Solved 


Better Merchandising, Uniform Standards and Values Suggested 


time and money refining their products and broadening their mar- 
kets, we have been content to only sell boards. The steel industry, 
through scientific or chemical research has produced fabricated 
frames, stainless steel, steel auto wheels etc.” Mr. Mylrea then 
discusses an angle of the problem that is worthy of serious consid- 
eration by every hardwood operator. He says: 


“Why shouldn’t hardwood lumber be fabricatéd, cut up, dry kilned 
or chemically treated at the source of supply? Why shouldn’t every 
detail of our operations produce a revenue which in the aggregate 
would make it a profitable operation? 

“New York City recently passed an ordinance prohibiting, I am 
told, the use of wood flooring or frames above the twelfth floor. 
Is it impossible to treat wood chemically to make it fire resistant? 
What about impregnating maple so that it takes an expert to tell 
it from ebony, or birch from mahogany? How about the treat- 
ment of wood with preservatives, coloring matter or fire resistant 
chemicals which can be done at nominal costs with the proper equip- 
ment, so that the consumer prefers our product to steel, ebony, 
rubber or substitutes? 

“In most instances hardwood operations alone could not make 
the necessary research or installations. Joint ownership of cut- 
ting-up plants, flooring units or treating plants at points near the 
mills where specialized lumber or lumber products can be care- 
fully produced to meet the requirements of the consumer will mean 
saving in freight, less investment in equipment or plant at point of 
consumption where ground rents and labor are high, saving to the 
consumer in interest, taxes and insurance. 

“This field is larger than we realize and activity by the mills in 
scientific production of the product will prove effective competition 
to a large volume of substitutes.” 


Codperation Is Remedy for Ruinous Competition 


In the opinion of John Raine, president of the Meadow River 
Lumber Co., Rainelle, W. Va., the distributing arm of: the industry 
is in pretty good shape, but the manufacturing end is facing some 
serious problems. He believes that “the competition within the 
industry is a much harder problem to solve than the competition 
from substitutes. We love our competitors and do not want them 
to be buried, but we would like them to bury their competitive 
methods which seem to spring from lack of knowledge of costs, 
from jealousy, from fear—especially when business slumps a little 
—from lack of capital, or some one or more of a dozen causes that 
might be named.” As the remedy, Mr. Raine offers this suggestion: 


“Such competition ruinous in its effects must give way to the 
fullest codperation. To reach such cooperation we must arrive at a 
uniform and common standard. There must be a standard of 
manufacture and curing of lumber. The goods we offer should be 
right and of standard thickness, length and quality. Then there 
should be a uniform standard of grading such properly manufac- 
tured and cured lumber. We must all use the same rule. The 
average inspector must be trained to properly interpret such uni- 
form rules in order to insure uniformity of shipments. Given such 
uniform standards of manufacture, curing, grading and. shipping of 
lumber we will be then in position to secure a more nearly uniform 
and justifiable price for our product. 

“Having attained these uniform standards and values, we will be 
in position to present a solid front to the advancing army of sub- 
stitutes and by uniting our forces and finances be able to put on 
trade extension and advertising campaigns that would have the 
desired effect of restoring lumber to its former high position and 
prestige among the industries of the land. It should be done. It 
can be done. It must be done. The manufacturer has the remedy 
in his own hands. He must arise to the needs that confront him 
and spend enough money to actually put the campaigns already 
organized over with vim. 

“Such campaigns augmented from year to year will most surely 
have the effect of expanding the use of lumber and thereby increas- 
ing the demand, and as such demand increases let us meet it with 
a balanced production. 

“In the immediate emergency after having struggled for years 
with the pressing problem of overproduction, it would be utmost 
folly to attempt to increase production to a point that would exceed 
the present consuming capacity of the country. Uniform and con- 
stant prices will do wonders to popularize our various products and 
such uniform prices can only be attained by graduated production, 
that is production balanced by the consuming capacity of the 
country. 

“Let us take counsel of wisdom and so conduct ourselves that 
the results will be satisfactory to the consuming public and prof- 
itable to ourselves.” 


[See next issue for additional letters on this subject—EDITOR}\ 
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Concern Specializes in Financing 


Company Started With a Small Capital Now Does a 
Large Business—F ull Line of Building 
Materials Carried in Stock 


In National City, Calif., lying just south of 
San Diego and practically part of the latter 
place, is a lumber company that has built 
its very considerable achievements on a 
modern idea. It is the Homeland Building 
Co. The president, E. L. Bullen, started his 
career as a lawyer in Michigan. One of 
those events that seem ruinous but that 
eventually open .the doors of opportunity 
came along. Mr. and Mrs. Bullen had a 
little girl who was not strong, and the doc- 
tors shook their heads about her. The result 
was that Mr. Bullen gave up his practice 
and moved to National City. The climate 
brought the little girl through; and her 
father, in the course of time, looked about 
at his community and noticed certain things 
that set him to thinking. We sat in his 
pleasant office at the rear of the Homeland 
Building Co.’s store, and he told me about 
the origin of the idea upon which the com- 
pany has been built. 

“IT looked around the town a bit, after I’d 
lived here some time,” he said, “and found 
that within half a mile of this place there 
were some sixty families that were living 
comfortably on the returns from their in- 
vestments. But those investments were all 
located in their former home towns, usually 
back in the middle West. Scattered among 
these capitalists, for that’s what 
they were, though they may not 


that we would not engage in any sort of 
speculative ventures. In fact, the company 
is not a building concern at all; and the 
name Homeland Building Co. refers rather 
to our desire to build up and develop the 
community. We never have taken a build- 
ing contract. 


Start Made With Small Capital 


“Our start was quite modest, as you may 
well guess from the original paid-in capital. 
We put in a small stock of lumber and 
started business; and our first six months 
of experience proved to us that we were 
on the right track, for in that time or a very 
little longer our $700 of capital had earned 
us $800 of profits. Very soon we expanded 
our lines to include not only lumber but 
also building hardware, plaster, millwork, 
paints, oils, tools and finally a general line 
of hardware. The end is not yet; for we 
have plans made and ground area ready to 
add a plumbing department and also a fur- 
niture store. 

“You see we early worked out the idea 
of the building material merchant. All of 
these lines fit in well with our original 
intentions, and each can be made not only 
to pay a profit on its individual investment, 


es 








by the company back in 1910 we told our 
friends and neighbors in National City that 
we were prepared to go along with them in 
the matter of erecting houses. We told 
them if they had lots but could not finance 
the building of houses we’d furnish the ma- 
terials. We added that they could decide 
upon the plan that suited them and could 
boss the job and make the buildings just 
as much their individual idea as though 
they were financing it themselves. We went 
beyond this point and offered them money 
with which to pay carpenters and masons 
and painters and the like. They could re- 
pay us by the month, just as they’d pay 
rent. This service we have maintained ever 
since. In the earlier years there were short 
periods when demand was so great that for 
perhaps two or three months at a time we 
had to decline business of this kind. But 
for the most part we have made this offer 
good. 

“It must be evident that certain principles 
and methods must be worked out and fol- 
lowed if such a scheme is to be safe and 
successful and fair. I think our solution is 
quite simple and yet adequate. In the first 
place, when we engage in an undertaking 
of this kind we ask the customer to deed 
the lot to us outright. Our investment is 
often larger than his, and this 
gives us the necessary control 





have had big fortunes, were 
other people earning quite com- 
fortable livings but occupying 
rented houses. I began to won- 
der if something couldn’t be ~ 
done in a business way to get 
these people to work together. 
It seemed to me that the growth 
of the town depended rather 
largely upon these two things: 








getting the renters into the 
property owning class, and get- Pp. r 
ting the capitalists to bring , 4 


their investments here and set 

their money to work locally. 
“So I talked the matter over 

with a number of men and even- 
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of the property to assure safety. 
We ask also that it be worth 
what was paid for it originally 
and that it be located in a favor- 
able part of town. If we find it 
is worth what the owner paid 
and that it is so located that its 
future value is assured, we give 
him a land contract for the 
property with a credit equal to 
this valuation of the lot. It did 
not take us long to establish a 
reputation such that customers 
are willing to deal with us. 
“Then we furnish materials 
for the building at market price. 











tually five of us formed a Cor- 
poration to deal in building ma- 
terials. That was in 1910. The 
authorized capital was $50,000; 
but of that amount only $700 was paid in 
at the beginning. I had had some experi- 
ence in corporation law and in corporation 
management, and I drew up the papers. I 
also suggested some informal principles of 
management that were accepted and that 
are still followed. We agreed, among other 
things, that stock would not be issued 
unless there was an immediate and press- 
ing need for the money. We also agreed 


Close up view of Homeland Building Co.’s office showing expansive 
windows for display purposes 


but also to create business for other depart- 
ments. But the merchandising idea must 
be broader than a diversified line of mer- 
chandise. In a rapidly developing country 
it usually must include some financing. We 
have found that financing has strengthened 
our position, made our service more valu- 
able to our customers and expanded the 
scope of our dealings. 

“In one of the first advertisements issued 


We explain to the purchaser 
that this price contains a fair 
profit for us. We explain fur- 
ther that if we take money out 
of our business and put it into 
his, paying for the labor that goes into the 
building, we are entitled to a fair profit 
on it, too. For while our money is working 
for him it can not be working for us, too, 
and we feel entitled to and must have this 
fair and reasonable profit. We add 10 per- 
cent as that profit; so if we furnish him 
$500 to pay his workmen, he repays us $550. 
I have found only two or three persons 
among the scores with whom. we’ve dealt 
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who did not think this was a fair proposi- 
tion. We always urge the customer to put 


. gs much of his own money into the deal as 


he can and thus to reduce the amount upon 
which he pays the 10 percent bonus. 

“You should understand that our custom- 
ers are home owners. We don’t help finance 
properties to rent or properties that are 
built for speculative resale or business 
blocks. We have confidence in the man who 
really wants a home and is willing to make 
some personal sacrifices to get it. 

“Repayment is by the month, on terms 
arranged in advance with the owner. We 
have a minimum percentage below which 
we do not go, but frequently the owner can 
pay more than that amount and so can ex- 
tinguish the debt in a shorter time. This 
is always agreeable to us. In fact, there is 
a clause in the contract allowing the pay- 
ment of any amount on any payment date. 
As a matter of fact, I checked up on some 
twenty-odd houses that have been paid out, 
and I find that the average period is less 
than three years. Our interest rate is the 
prevailing rate in this part of the country; 
but sometimes a man can refinance else- 
where at a slightly lower figure, and of 
course, that suits us very well. In fifteen 
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and certified a loan value. This was done 
under a Declaration of Trust that was exe- 
cuted in 1921. This loan value is used in 
certifications upon the face of promissory 
notes that are issued and sold by the Home- 
land Building Co. These notes are for either 
$250 or $500, run for three years from date 
of issue and draw 7 percent interest, pay- 
able semi-annually. This trusteeship pro- 
tects all parties to the transaction. The 
trustee .ascertains that there is always 
ample value, with a generous margin, to 
cover the notes. It protects the contract 
owners of the individual homes to the full 
amount of their payments, it protects the 
holders of the notes, and it protects the 
Homeland Building Co. The trust company 
makes a charge of 1 percent for certifying 
these three-year notes, and this together 
with the interest at 7 percent makes the 
money cost us 714 percent. Our customers 
pay us 8 percent. 

“Then to arrange for the payment of 
these notes as they fall due, the company 
opened a term account with the Southern 
Trust & Commerce Bank, which acts as 
trustee, by depositing $2,000. Then as 
monthly payments come in we deposit in 
this term account all sums representing 
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This statement is as follows: ‘The South- 
ern Trust & Commerce Bank of San Diego, 
California, does hereby certify that this 
note is secured by deeds in trust to it as 
Trustee, under and by virtue of a certain 
Declaration of Trust; recorded in the office 
of the County Recorder of San Diego County 
in Book 856 of Deeds at page 120.’ You will 
notice that the trustee does not guarantee 
the notes nor assume financial responsi- 
bility for them, but it does certify that it 
holds sufficient property in trust to secure 
them. 


Plan Works Successfully 


“This plan has been in successful opera- 
tion since 1921. The plan was original with 
us, but we have no copyright on it, and any 
dealer who wants to copy it is at liberty to 
do so. Our advertising of these note issues 
contains the following statement: ‘These 
note issues are the result of a very thor- 
ough study of the needs of the community 
so far as this company is able to help. Your 
money invested in these notes is not sent 
out of town for the use of speculators and 
strangers, but is used by men you can see 
at work every day building homes and help- 
ing to make life more worth while.’ 
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Artist’s sketch of Homeland Building Co.’s office and yards at National C ity, Calif, gives some wins of the mountains and surrounding territory 


years this company has never taken back 
a house through legal action. It has taken 
back two or three: by mutual agreement, and 
has always been able to resell the houses 
at a profit. 


Refinancing Method Simple 


“So much for our dealings with custom- 
ers. The matter remains of finding the 
money on which to work. You can easily 
guess that with the scores of houses we 
finance in this way and the term of years 
each one must be carried, some method of 
refinancing would have to be worked out. 
The capital of the company would have to 
be enormously expanded, or a way of mar- 
keting mortgages would have to be found. 
I worked over this for quite a while some 
years ago and finally developed a plan 
which I presented to one of the big San 
Diego trust companies and which that com- 
pany accepted. I took a number of houses 
located near together, all of which were 
being paid out on land contract. The titles 
of course rested with us, subject to the 
equity held by the contracting parties. I 
had the trust company make an appraisal 
of these houses, twenty-two in number, and 
audit the contracts. When our equity was 
determined, the trust company computed 


principal payments. On this account the 
bank pays us interest. These partial pay- 
ments accumulate in this account and are 
used to retire the notes as they fall due. 
The bank holds a deed of trust to these 
properties, and when a contract owner pays 
out the trustee gives him a deed to the 
property. This execution of a trust deed 
has been repeated several times with other 
blocks of houses. 

“We have found this a convenient and 
flexible method. At first we tried the ordi- 
mary mortgage method. But such mort- 
gages are inflexible and fall due in large 
amounts. If we were to allow our custom- 
ers the privilege of monthly payments we 
would have to keep a large fund for meet- 
ing these mortgages as they came due. 
Then, too, the small investor is puzzled by 
the business of buying and watching indi- 
vidual mortgages. If he can get a note for 
a converiient amount, signed by a reliable 
business corporation and certified by a 
trustee, that gives him safety and the mini- 
mum of trouble and worry. It brings into 
our business this money I mentioned be- 
fore; the money owned by local people who 
formerly kept it invested in distant places. 

“These notes are ordinary notes, save for 
the certification that appears upon the face. 


“It is possible that a dealer who sold only 
lumber would not find the method profitable. 
Lumber forms but a rather small percent- 
age of the cost of a home. But we don’t 
stop with lumber. We sell all the building 
materials, including hardware and paints. 
We sell the gas stove, the vacuum cleaner 
and the radio. As I said before, within a 
short time we’ll have a plumbing depart- 
ment and a furniture store. Our sales cover 
a very considerable part of the materials 
and equipment of the home, and there is no 
doubt but that our method of financing 
brings us quantities of business that might 
otherwise go elsewhere. It has brought in 
quantities of money to be used in local de- 
velopment that otherwise would be invested 
elsewhere and so would not be engaged in 
local development.” 

Mr. Bullen impresses one as a kindly and 
straightforward person, as well as a capa- 
ble administrator. We suspect that the suc- 
cess of the company is due to his person- 
ality as well as to the simple and under- 
standable methods he has worked out. 

The plant is well kept and attractive 
and is located in the very heart of National 
City, half a block from the retail center. 
The store is big and airy and copiously 
stocked. The front of the building, in addi- 
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tion to the name, Homeland Building Co., 
bears the legend, “The House You Helped 
To Build.” 

Mr. Bullen pointed out the storage place 
for paint oils as something he designed 
after worrying over the inflammable char- 
acter of this stock. The room containing 
the racks of barrels is enclosed with con- 
crete walls and a protected skylight. The 
main stock is carried below ground; and if 
the racks were completely filled and the 
barrels caught fire, they’d burn without 
endangering the reserve stock and without 
firing either the store or the yard. The 


“Showing” the 


[See Illustration 


ATLANTA, GaA., June 13.—What might fairly 
be called a “100 percent” example of selling 
materials for the complete home through the 
visualization process is afforded by the very 
unusual demonstration cottage constructed by 
the West Lumber Co. of this city inside of its 
store. 

This unique structure is so placed that no 
one entering the offices and sales room of the 
company can miss seeing it, and its unusual 
character naturally leads them to make a more 
thorough examination. A very good idea of 
this demonstration bungalow, as well as its 
environment, is conveyed by the photograph 
appearing on front cover of this issue. The 
house is built on the main floor and covers a 
space of about 24 by 25 feet. 

The structure is a veritable exposition in 
miniature of many and varied items of lumber 
and other building materials used for the ex- 
terior and interior of homes. As will be noted 
from the photograph referred to, the house is 
so constructed as to show brick veneer con- 
struction on ene side, and weatherboarding in 
front, while for the rear wall bevel siding is 
used. On the roof three differently designed 
roofing materials are used. 

In the interior of the house different trim is 
used in each room, and the partition walls also 
are variously constructed. A different sort of 
flooring is laid in each room, part of it being 
2%-inch face and part in the narrower 1!4-inch 
width which is so rapidly coming into favor. 

The cottage contains four rooms of ordinary 
size, which are shown attractively furnished, 
as well as equipped with built-in cabinets and 
conveniences. Two flights of stairway also are 
shown. 

In short, the structure with its interior finish 
and fittings exemplifies a successful attempt to 
display the various materials used for the com- 
ponent parts of a house, in a natural and logi- 
cal way rather than scattered about in detached 
fashion. 

S. J. West remarked that before this house 
was built practically the same amount of floor 
space was covered with cabinets, frames and 
doors of different designs which were not being 
displayed nearly so effectively as is being done 
under the present arrangement. He followed 
this statement with a remark that speaks vol- 
umes as to the effectiveness of such a method 
of displaying materials, as follows: 

“A good many prospective builders have vis- 
ited and inspected this house, and I recall one 
instance, especially, where a prospect told us 
that he had been able to learn more about 
building the house he was contemplating erect- 
ing in twenty minutes spent at our place than 
he had been able to learn in six months pre- 
viously.” 

The idea of completeness is carried out even 
in the immediate exterior surroundings, as the 
space around the entrance is “landscaped” with 
artificial grass lawn and flowers, while in one 
of the front windows is a sign reading “Wel- 
come, Come In.” 

When the demonstration cottage was com- 
pleted several weeks ago a half-page newspa- 
per advertisement proclaimed that fact and an- 
nounced a formal two days’ opening, at which 


plant covers two half-blocks and includes 
warehouses for reserve stocks of hardware, 
a big truck garage, the well kept yard and 
space for the further developments men- 
tioned. The company started on a rented 
quarter block, and the delivery equipment 
consisted, as Mr. Bullen likes to say, of “one 
broncho and a three-spring wagon.” Now it 
employs a fleet of modern trucks. 

The success of the venture has been 
brought about by a number of factors, not 
the least of which were Mr. Bullen’s legal 
training and his capacity for seeing oppor- 
tunity in a growing community. 


Home Builder 


on Front Cover] 


time the public was invited to call and look 
over the building, some of the most interesting 
points of which were enumerated in the ad- 
vertisement, which also contained a halftone 
cut of the exterior of the structure and smaller 
cuts showing some of the built-in features. 


The Retailer and the Wholesaler 


New York, June 13.—What the lumberman 
of New York, wholesaler or retailer, really 
thinks of his business may be learned in con- 
versation, but when the suggestion is made 
that his views be put into print he immedi- 
ately rebels. The correspondent of _ the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had the opportunity 
several days ago to sit in on a conversation 
among several leading wholesalers and re- 
tailers, and some of the opinions expressed 
were revolutionary, but inasmuch as they met 
with general concurrence by all present it 


the retailer, in the New York area, at least, 
is buying small orders to a greater extent 
today than ever before. One of the retailers 
present said: 

“The day of the big order for lumber for 
storage in the retail yard seems to have passed. 
Buying this year, more than ever before, has 
taken the form of small orders, placed as re- 
quirements demand. The retailer is working 
in the full knowledge that he can expect de- 
liveries of stock in bulk at any time and in 
record time, and if one wholesaler is not in a 
position to give the service he requires another 
will be and that’s the way the business goes, 

“The retail yards, or a majority of them, 
have already dispensed with large storage 
stocks. The new methods moreover will en- 
able the retailer to keep abreast of the market. 
At times this may interfere and work to his 
disadvantage in the matter of prices, but at 
other times it will work the opposite way and 
matters will be balanced to a great extent. 

“On a falling market, however, the scheme 
would work to the advantage of the retailer. 
On the other hand, the retailer with fore- 
sight could protect himself to a great extent 
on a rising market. Thus the small yard 
doubtless would be protected to a greater ex- 
tent than under present conditions from market 
fluctuations.” 

Wholesalers in the group of lumbermen ex- 
pressed optimism, and while conceding that 
in future they were to expect orders on a 
more limited volume basis, they pointed out 
that manufacturers were also readjusting their 
methods and that curtailment of production 
and the shipment of lumber only on consign- 
ment worked well into the new order of things. 


Humor in Retail Advertising 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN [May 14, page 48] the novel advertising 
methods used by the Boswell Lumber Co., Bos- 





well, Ind. were de- 
scribed in detail. The 
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feature of the adver- 
tising of this company 
in its local paper is the 
sandwiching of jokes 
and sales talk for lum- 
ber and building mate- 
One of the latest 
examples of the copy 
being used by this pro- 
gressive retail lumber 
concern in its advertis- 
ing is as follows: 

“T notice,” said the 
teacher, “that in pars- 
ing the sentence, “Time 





A snap-shot of the office and dressed lumber shed of the Wenrich Lum- the 


ber Co., 
general manager. 


the main shed seen in the picture. 


will tell,” you make time 
feminine gender. 


Merced, Calif., of which D. O. Wemrich is president and Why is that?” 
All lumber stock is kept under cover, end-piled, the 
fast-moving items being stored in an open shed immediately adjoining 
} A sidetrack alongside permits un- 
loading direct from cars 


“Because,” said the 
bright pupil, “it will 
tell.” 


It isn’t necessary to 





would seem that they are at least worth seri- 
ous note. 

The lumbermen agreed, for instance, that 
the day in which retail yards in congested 
sections such as exist in New York City and 
its immediate environs will carry large stocks 
of lumber is rapidly passing. One of the re- 
tailers ventured the assertion that the retailer 
of the future will have establishments in the 
heart of the big cities that are scarcely more 
than sample rooms, keeping supplies for filling 
orders, even of moderate size, at some branch 
yard or warehouse, and relying upon the 
wholesaler to furnish on short notice orders 
of greater size. 

The suggestion was made, and concurred 
in, that the trend of distribution in the cities 
seems to show that the wholesaler in the fu- 
ture will be compelled to obtain much larger 
quarters than at present, for the simple reason 
that he will be held responsible in great meas- 
ure for supply stocks that have been carried 
in the past at the retail yard. Such argu- 
ments were backed up with the statement that 


parse any sentence in 

telling you about our white pine barn boards, 
spruce, drop siding and fir timbers. To sce 
them you would also be the feminine gender 
as you could not help but tell about them. 

Teacher—Who was it that supported the 
earth on his shoulders? 

Pupil—Atlas. 

Teacher—What supported Atlas? 

Pupil—I think his wife took in washing. 


Seaaaaaaaatiant 


Country Yards Change Hands 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—The L. E. 
Streater Lumber Co., with head offices in the 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, just added 
three Minnesota yards to its system. The 
additional yards, at Melrose, Greenwald and 
Elrosa, were formerly operated by J. Borgerd- 
ing & Co. 

The Robinson Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
has acquired by purchase the retail lumber 
yard of the Thompson Lumber Co. (Inc.), at 
Park River, N. D., and will consolidate it 


with their yard at that point. 
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Young Woman Builds Houses to Sell 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., June 13.—She is a woman, 
young, attractive, almost a flapper—earning an 
ordinary salary as an ordinary bookkeeper in 
an ordinary lumber office. The extraordinary 
thing about her, and the reason why this story 
centers around her is that she has a hobby— 
an avocation which permits her and her mother 
to live in more than ordinary comfort and 
leaves a generous bank account besides. 

Her hobby is building houses. Of course, not 
doing the actual labor, but planning, financing, 
and personally overseeing the building of them. 
Four houses have already been erected under 
her direction and a fifth is now nearing com- 
pletion. 

How does she happen to be doing it? That 
is the just the question the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN representative asked, and she laugh- 
ingly replied, “Why shouldn’t women build 
houses? They usually live in them more than 
men do, and they know so much better the lit- 
tle touches and arrangements which make for 
convenience and decoration, and for hominess. 

“Besides, it’s all in your point of view. Now, 
getting a meal is a big job for me, but super- 
vising the building of a house is really so sim- 
ple that it doesn’t worry me at all,” and this 
capable little bookkeeper, Miss Lulu B. Meyers, 
with W. W. Walls & Co. (Inc.), lumber re- 
tailer of Champaign, pointed naively to her 
latest finished product, a 5-room, shingle-cov- 
ered bungalow, almost as unconcernedly as if 
she had been exhibiting a doll’s house which 
she might just have bought. 

“You see, I’ve always been interested in the 
lumber business,” she explained. “I used to 
help my father, who was superintendent of 
buildings, in compiling his reports. His work 
fascinated me, and I determined that some 
day I should go west to be in the midst of 
the great lumber district. About eight years 
ago I went into the Walls lumber office as 
bookkeeper, intending to stay only about one 
year, and well, I’m still there, and my dream of 





a 














One of the houses built by Miss Meyers 


going west is still unfulfilled. But I don’t 
mind, for I’m having so much fun right here 
building houses. 

“For four years I watched contractors come 
in with their plans for houses; I helped figure 
their estimates; once in a while I would make 
suggestions for changes which I thought the 
women in their homes would like. All the time 
the idea danced in the back of my head that 
perhaps some day—of course, not for a long 
time—I might plan and build a house myself. 

“T had very little money to invest, for my 
salary was not large, but I managed to buy a 
lot on what I thought was a ‘coming’ street. 
That was my first step. Then Mr. Walls urged 
me to start a house. At last, after much per- 
suasion, I summoned all my courage, and tim- 
idly approached the banker with a building 
proposition. To my great surprise, and almost 
shock, he willingly offered to lend me $1,000. 

“That was the second step, and my real 
start. After that I had to go on. With this 
money I bought a second lot adjacent to the 
one I already had, divided the two lots into 
three of 62x123 feet each, and found there 


was ample space for a comfortable house and 
yard in each lot. Next came the plans for the 
actual building. My office experience had 
taught me that a two-story house is cheaper 
than a one-story, so two-story it was, five 
rooms, frame, with siding painted white and 
cream. The interior walls were sand finished 


and left a rough white so that they could be - 


tinted easily later. 

“IT presented my plans to the building and 
loan association and from them received a loan 
of enough to pay for the labor, plumbing, light- 
ing etc., and part of the lumber. This loan was 
to be paid back in easy monthly payments like 
rent. My plan was, and still is, to sell the 
house, make the payments myself until the 
buyer is able to assume the original loan, then 
turn the entire proposition, house and loan, over 
to him. 


“I had the lighting, wiring, plumbing etc., - 


done by contract, but the actual building I su- 
pervised myself, hiring the laborers and car- 
penters by the hour, and inspecting the work 
three times a day. This personal supervision 
gave me a hand in the real building and per- 
mitted me to make changes and additions from 
time to time. 


Got Used to a Woman Boss 


“You ask if the men resented being super- 
vised by a woman. Well, perhaps they did ar 
first, but they soon got used to the idea, and 
now we get along splendidly. Several interest- 
ing incidents occurred which convinced them 
that I really did know what I was doing. When 
the foundation was nearly finished I noticed 
that the brick pillar on one corner was higher 
than that on the opposite corner. I could see 
this with my unaided eye. However, the mason 
assured me that I was wrong and that by 
actual measurement the two were level. Argu- 
ment failed to convince him, and I let it go. 
When the carpenter came he discovered the 
same error, and it was necessary for the fin- 
ished work to be torn down and rebuilt before 
further work could be done. I had little trou- 
ble after that. 

“My first serious mistake was apparent when 
I found I had neglected to have the water 
connected before starting the building. We 
remedied the oversight by connecting a hose 
to the water main for the workers, but now 
I always attend to the water connection the 
first thing. 

“As my house neared completion I became 
worried because I didn’t see a parade of en- 
thusiastic customers inspecting it. I was afraid 
my venture would be a failure. But within a 
month after the house was finished the realtor 
had sold it, and my first experiment was a suc- 
cess. 

“I suppose I could save money by selling my 
houses myself,” Miss Meyers volunteered, half 
apologetically, “but I just can’t sell a thing, 
not even a gold brick, so I let a good real estate 
man take care of the selling. It relieves me of 
a great deal of worry. 

“My second and third houses were sold be- 
fore they were finished. My fourth was fin- 
ished in October, 1926, and sold in March, 1927. 
This gave me time to complete it entirely and 
clean it up before selling. I really like that 
way better. I have learned to dislike the vis- 
itors who come around inspecting before the 
house is finished. They always suggest im- 
possible changes, and hinder instead of help. 
After the house is finished, no changes can 
be made, and the buyer is usually as well 
pleased anyway. While $6,000 is an ideal sell- 
ing price, my last house was a $7,850 building. 
Of course, that price limits the number of 
prospective buyers, but even then I had little 
difficulty in selling it.” 

And as the visitor walked through the at- 
tractively finished, well-planned rooms, he did 
not wonder that she had no trouble in dispos- 
ing of her latest model. Everything was in 
perfect taste, from .the dainty electric light 
fixtures to the roomy, built-in kitchen cabinet. 





The front room con- 
tained a fireplace; and 
the kitchen any house- 
wife would love. Here 
was one of the most at- 





Young woman book- 
keeper in retail lumber 
office who has made a 
success of building and 
selling homes 





tractive, brightly deco- 
rated little breakfast 
nooks imaginable. Aside 
from that feature, Miss 
Meyers had used her ; 
planning ability by having the sink, the stove, 
and the table all along one wall, thus making 
the kitchen work as easy as possible, and sav- 
ing unnecessary steps. : 

The cemented basement, as neatly finished 
as the other rooms, contained a hot air fur- 
nace. “For economy,” Miss Meyers explained. 
And the attic, an excellent place for storing 
things, or for drying clothes, might some day 
be transformed easily into two attractive bed- 
rooms. ; 

The outside finish was of silver gray. 
shingles, topped with a red asbestos shingle 
roof. The little red mortar walk across the 
front yard added a bright bit of color. “The 
red is unnecessary,” the young builder said, 
“and it adds $25 to the cost. In most cases I 
would use the plain mortar, but for this house 
I just couldn’t resist the bright touch.” 


In her three years of house building, Miss 
Meyers has, of course, learned a number of 
valuable, practical facts which she summed 
up to pass on to others interested in the same 
kind of work. They are: } 

A five-room, two-story, $6,000 house is the 
ideal one to sell. Each $1,000 added to the 
price limits the number of prospective buyers. 
Fancy frills, fireplaces etc., can not be included 
at this price, but the houses can, nevertheless, 
be comfortable and convenient. Houses can 
be built to sell at $5,000, but this low figure 
prohibits the use of many conveniences which 
buyers want. The builder must use his own 
judgment in deciding which features shall be 
included and: which omitted. 


A Tip About the Garage 


Do not build a garage when building a house. 
Keep the garage to use in bargaining. The 
garage costs about $200. Make your selling 
price $200 higher than necessary. Then when 
the buyer haggles over price, allow him $200 
for building his own garage. This pleases him 
for he thinks he is getting something for 
nothing, and both parties are thoroughly sat- 
isfied. 

A frame house is the most satisfactory, for 
it is the cheapest. 

The building and loan association is the 
friend of the builder. Because you have no 
money is no reason why you can not build 
a house. For a $6,000 house, lot included, the 
building and loan association will usually fur- 
nish $4,000 if the builder does his own work. 
The monthly instalments required in payment 
are such that the debt is cancelled in about 
eleven years. 

At least 25 houses have been built in Cham- 
paign as the direct result of a building promo- 
tion campaign conducted by the Walls com- 
pany along principles similar to those used by 
Miss Meyers. A small advertisement in the 
newspaper, “We build and finance houses,” has 
brought into the office eight persons wishing 
to build. “There is nothing phenomenal or 
particularly unusual about this,” Miss Meyers 
explained. “Most of. the building has been 
made possible by the help offered to prospec- 
tive home owners through the building and 
loan association.” 
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Northwestern’s Membership Drive 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.— Excellent 
results are attending the campaign of the 
Northwestern Lumbermens’ Association to add 
to its membership roster 250 new names dur- 
ing 1927, as shown by the fact that already this 
year 150 new members have been signed up, 
leaving only 100 more needed to reach the de- 
sired goal. 

Far from being satisfied to rest upon the 
laurels already won, the association executives 
are urging members to even more active efforts 
to line up “that non-member.” 

Association members are urged to get out 
and “sell” retailers who are not members but 
who ought to be on the numerous items of 
service which the Northwestern renders its 
members, some of which are briefly enumerated 
as follows: 

Freight traffic service: Freight bills audited ; 
shipments traced: rates quoted ; claims handled ; 
overcharge; loss and damage; undercharge 
claims investigated; general traffic information 
upon request; protects interests of dealers in 
rate cases etc. 

Architectural service: Home building serv- 
ice; farm building service; business building 
service; stock and special plans; material lists 
and blueprints. The architectural service is 
complete and is furnished at cost to members. 

Insurance department: Retail Lumbermen’s 
Inter-insurance Exchange; fire and tornado in- 
surance on lumber yard structures, stocks, 
automobiles, horses, wagons; workmen’s com- 


(7 ») 
Have You Room 
For That Big 
Hay Crop? 


Lots of rain and a big hay 
crop always go _ together. 
We've had the rain. Now 
have you room to store the 
big hay crop? 











Why wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to put up a cheap shed 
roof to cover that hay and 
protect it from the rain we’re 
likely to have later on? 


Telephone us and we'll 
drive out and see you. 
(Dealer’s Name) 

Address Telephone 
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A seasonable advertisement pre- 
pared by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN for dealers to use in their 
local newspapers. 











pensation; fidelity, indemnity and all other in- 
surance except life. 

Other services: Arbitration; 
field service; legal; legislative ; 
surance; news letters. 


Retail Changes in an State 


New York, June 14.—The Dinkel & Jewell 
Co., of Tarrytown, one of the old-line West- 
chester yards, has been completely reorganized 
under the name of the Hudson River Yards 


buyers’ guide; 
group life in- 








New Hampshire retailer’s exhibit at Home Beautiful Exposition 


(Inc.), with Edward Hanyen, former presi- 
dent of the Building Material Men’s Associa- 
tion of Westchester County. as general man- 
ager. James Floyd, president of the West- 
chester association, is also interested in the 
deal and will be an officer of the new firm. 

Since the death of Mr. Dinkel, some eight 
years ago, the affairs of the company have 
been carried on through Frank Briggs, as rep- 
resentative of the estate. Mr. Hanyen, in the 
negotiations, purchased a large part of the 
Dinkel stock and was largely instrumental in 
forming the tiew enterprise. 

It was also announced today that the name 
of the Mount Vernon Lumber & Supply Co., 
at Mount Vernon, N. Y., had been changed 
to the “J. A. Mahlstedt Coal & Lumber Co., 
successors to the Mount Vernon Lumber & 
Supply Co.” This indicates that the Mahl- 
stedt organization is proceeding with its plans 
to merge all subsidiaries into one concern. The 
Mount Vernon business was bought by the 
Mahlstedt interests several months ago. 


Office Is Attractive and Homelike 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 13.—The Breece 
Lumber & Supply Co., of this city, has re- 
cently decorated its office, employing a color 
scheme which gives a very pleasing effect and 
has brought forth many compliments from 
visitors. The company has a well located 
office, facing on two streets, affording plenty 
of sunlight. 

The interior, which is finished with southern 
pine in panel effect, is stained a very dark 
green. The ceiling is of beam construction. 
The side walls and ceiling plaster is finished 
in buff, harmonizing with the panel work. The 
floor has battleship covering of green, to match 
the stain of the woodwork. 

Ferns placed about the office add to the 
homelike appearance, and comfortable chairs 
in the entrance room or lobby contribute to 
the comfort of visitors. 

F. S. Herbert, of the Breece company, says 
that the result from the outlay and effort ex- 
pended in making the office as attractive as 
possible makes all concerned feel fully repaid. 


Winitaaabealna kee 
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News and Business Ideas for Retailers 


Dealer Makes Attractive Display 


PortsmouTH, N. H., June 14—At the Home 
Beautiful Exposition recently held in this city 
one of the most interesting and attractive ex- 
hibits was that of the Littlefield Lumber Co,, 
a dealer in building materials, whose slogan 

“Everything to Build Anything.” 

A prominent feature of the exhibit was a 
miniature model house, which occupied a con- 
spicuous position. The display included speci- 
mens of interior woodwork, such as a break- 
fast nook, a bathroom 
cabinet or medicine 
chest, folding ironing 
board, stairwork, etc. 
The company’s plan 
service also was illus- 
trated and demon- 
strated. 

Various building spe- 
cialities, such as the 
particular brands of 
wallboard, : composition 
shingles, etc., for which 
the company has exclu- 
sive representation, also 
were featured. The 
booth itself was loaned 
by a wallboard com- 
pany whose product the 
Littlefield company 
handles. During the 
three nights of the ex- 
position 1,000 table mats 
made of this wallboard 
were handed out, to- 
gether with a word of 
explanation to the effect 
that the pads were of 
the same material that the booth was constructed 
of. These mats were given to lady visitors, 
while men stopping at the booth received pen- 
cils and pocket rules. 


On the second night of the exposition a re- 
roofing demonstration was staged, by factory 
representatives, who showed actual methods of 
re-roofing, in the presence of about 1,200 
people. 

The Littlefield company made no attempt 
to consummate actual sales at the exposition, 
but a good many prospects were registered, 
which after being analyzed and classified will 
be intensively followed up. The company re- 
ceived many compliments on its exhibit, and 
H. A. Littlefield feels that both the exposition 
itself and the company’s display were very 
successful. 





Conducts Cleanliness Contest 


Waitinc, Kan., June 13.—A fine civic spirit 
and “home town pride” is manifested by C. A. 
Lentz, retail lumber dealer of this place, in a 
prize offer which he has just announced, for 
the purpose of encouraging neatness and clean- 
liness, especially along Main Street, although 
naturally with the idea that the impulse thus 
given will be felt to the farthest limits of the 
town. 


Quite recently a section of concrete pave- 
ment was laid along Main Street. this being the 
only pavement in the town. Mr. Lentz has just 
announced an offer of $100 in gold as first and 
second prizes for the best kept and best appear- 
ing premises or property, either vacant or im- 
proved, abutting on the paved section of Main 
Street. 

The contest, which now is in progress, takes 
in the parkway between the property and the 
pavement, in fact, considers the cleanliness of 
the concrete clear out to the center of the 
street. In other words, the condition of the 


premises from the middle of Main Street clear 
back to the alley is supposed to be kept as 
clean as possible. 

The Civic Community committees will be 
the judges, and make the awards. - 
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The Retailer and the Wholesaler 


At the recent annual convention of the 
Georgia Retail Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, H. J. West, of the West Lumber Co., 
Atlanta, Ga., delivered a brief talk in which he 
showed that the retailer and the wholesaler are 
interdependent and should codperate in keep- 
ing the consumer from buying through chan- 
nels other than the legitimate retail yard. 

Mr. West said that the retailer, the whole- 
saler and the manufacturer are all necessary in 
order to give the consumer the service he re- 
quires. He defined the wholesaler as a lumber 
dealer who buys and sells in carlots only; or 
a manufacturer who maintains a selling organ- 
ization. A manufacturer he defined as a per- 
son or concern who manufactures lumber but 
has no sales organization, and who therefore 
depends largely upon the wholesaler for the 
marketing of his stock. 

“Now,” continued Mr. West, “I am going 
to tell you the retailer’s side of the story, be- 
cause that happens to be my business and I 
know how we suffer because the wholesaler 
or manufacturer insists on selling to the con- 
sumer instead of through the legitimate re- 
tailer. The retailer in any line of business is 
absolutely a necessity to a community, for 
without him the consumer could not get the 
service he requires, at any price. 

“It is the retailer’s business to serve the com- 

munity in which he lives, which means main- 
taining a place to do business, with a well as- 
sorted stock of merchandise and an organiza- 
tion to handle it. We buy a car of lumber and 
separate the grades, widths, thicknesses and 
lengths in order to be in position to give our 
customers the few pieces of any particular 
grade and dimension that they may require. 
A customer may want a few pieces today and 
nothing tomorrow, but again in a few weeks 
or months he will need something else in our 
line, and we are expected to be always in 
position to supply their wants. 
_“Of course that is our method of making a 
living, nevertheless we deserve some considera- 
tion from the consumer for trying to serve him 
faithfully, continually and promptly, and from 
the manufacturer for providing a market for 
his products. Apparently many of the consum- 
ers do not appreciate this retail service. They 
always remember us when they make petty 
purchases, but when the time comes for big 
purchases they go direct to the wholesaler or 
manufacturer. 

“In several States right now not a carload or 
a sack of eement is sold except through a re- 
tail dealer. In other words the cement manu- 
facturers are protecting the dealers on all sales, 
whether to contractors, State highways, cities 
or any other user. This has been brought about 
through codrdinated effort on the retailers’ 


part, and it can be done here in Georgia, or 
elsewhere. 


“You have heard it said that the wholesaler 
is a useless factor, but that is not my view. 
I think the legitimate wholesaler has just as 
much of a duty to perform as either the re- 
tailer or manufacturer, and I am for seeing 
them so recognized. They render valuable 
service to the retailer in many ways. They 
visit. the mills and actually see the stocks they 
buy, and are prepared to keep us posted on 
grades whether good or bad. If they did not, 
we would have to do this ourselves, and it 
would cost us more than it does them. If we 
have complaints, they are always on the job 
ready and willing to make proper adjustments. 
They know our requirements, and when in need 
of stock they know where to get it the quick- 
est. In fact, some who call on me know more 
about my stock than I do myself all the time.” 


Grows in Lumber Importance 


Farco, N. D., June 14.—This city is be- 
coming a lumber center. In the center of a 
large Northwest area, it is strategically located 
to serve the lumber industry, and as a re- 
sult is gaining prominence as a line yard, rep- 
resentative, wholesaler, and salesmen’s head- 
quarters. 

According to Dean Glenn, of Fargo, who 
was in the Twin Cities in the last week, the 
decision some months ago of the Thompson 
Yards (Inc.), to move its headquarters from 
Minneapolis to Fargo so as to be in closer 
contact with the largest number of yards, has 
proved beneficial to the company. The head- 
quarters of the Thompson Yards (Inc.), were 
maintained in Minneapolis until George 
Thompson resigned and the system was de- 
centralized, with sub-headquarters in various 
places. 


Specialization Is Solution 


WasuincTon, D. C., June 13.—The problem 
of the future of New England’s extensive for- 
est industries may be solved by quality produc- 
tion and specialization in wood products for 
which the native timber is especially suited, be- 
lieves Axel Oxholm, director of the National 
Committee on Wood Utilization of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who has just returned 
from a trip through the northeastern States. 

The virgin forests of these States, Mr. Ox- 
holm points out, have disappeared almost en- 
tirely but are being replaced by a_ healthy 
growth of new timber. Farming having been 
hard hit through competition from the West, 
many farmers have found that their woodlots 
yield a better profit than cultivated land, where- 
fore large areas of former farm lands are re- 
verting back to forests, particularly of the 
broad leaf species. ; 

The once great lumber industry in New Eng- 
land has now been largely superseded by wood- 
working industries. Almost every community 
possesses its woodworking establishments, usu- 
ally small and specializing on such items as 
tooth picks, clothes pins and toys. This really 
works out to the best advantage because native 
species may be converted into more valuable 
finished products. This industry is favored 
through the splendid quality of the timber. The 
white birch of Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont, for instance, is believed to be unsur- 
passed, and white birch turnings are shipped 
to every part of the world. The pulp and pa- 
per industry has been highly developed and 
many mills tend to specialize along certain 
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This Week’s Timely Tip 
A Classified Mailing List 


We believe that one good way of making up a mailing list is 
to classify the names according to the merchandise purchased. For 
example, a certain customer buys some wallboards, some nails, 
and some sheathing lumber; his name would immediately be placed 
on the “wallboard mailing list,” the “nail mailing list’ and the 
“sheathing lumber mailing list.” When it is desirable to advertise 
any of these products, the advertising matter could be sent to the 
prospects who were known from past experience to be interested. 
We consider another good source of names to be the city or town 
tax lists —T. B. Hornbeck, president Cameron Lumber Co. (Inc.), 


Watch for Next Week’s “Tip” 








lines. One large mill in Maine, for instance, 
produces about 4,000,000 pie plates a day from 
wood pulp, covering practically the entire do- 
mestic demand. 

There is in New England a general appre- 
ciation of the importance of conserving the for- 
est resources because in many districts the for- 
est industries are the only logical activities in 
which the population may engage. The main 
problem is to secure new growth of such spe- 
cies as have the greatest commercial value and 
that may at the same time be harvested in the 
shortest possible time, principally spruce and 
white birch. 

It would seem, says Mr. Oxholm, that many 
of the New England woodworking industries 
could effect a closer codperation in the utiliza- 
tion of raw material, permitting one mill to 
acquire such raw material as can not be utilized 
by another mill in the same locality. 


Inspect Scandinavian Gang Saw Operation 


While in New England Mr. Oxholm in- 
spected the operation of the Scandinavian type 
of gang saw at Rochester, N. H. Owen 
Johnson, president of the New Hampshire 
Lumbermen’s Association, accompanied Mr. 
Oxholm on this trip. He is a member of the 
subcommittee organized to look into this type 
of saw, which is headed by A. Trieschmann, 
of Chicago. Mr. Johnson arranged for a trial 
sawing of white pine logs ranging in size from 
15 inches to 4 inches top diameter. A de- 
tailed report will be prepared and submitted 
to the committee with regard to this experi- 
ment. 

Mr. Oxholm states that although operating 
under difficult conditions, the gang saw con- 
verted the larger logs at the rate of about 
44,000 feet per nine-hour day, without miscuts 
and cutting so smoothly that the lumber could 
be used without dressing for all ordinary pur- 
poses where an absolutely smooth surface is 
not required. 


The logs were cut round without previous slabbing, 
a matter which is of the greatest importance in the 
economical conversion of small logs, said Mr. Oxholm. 
Many of the logs were very rough and the branches 
were not cut flush with the bark but protruded as 
much as six to eight inches. These logs passed 
through the gang saw without difficulty. 

The committee has investigated two plants in the 
United States where these gang saws are in use. It 
is expected that even better results may be obtained 
in cases where the Scandinavian gang saw system is 
carried out to full extent. The Scandinavian gang 
saw of this type does not compete with the present 
band saw or American gang saws, but is supple- 
menting them. The Scandinavian gang saw, on the 
other hand, will compete with the small circular saws 
now used in sawing small logs. The Scandinavian 
gang saw is less wasteful, using from 18 to 20 B.W.G., 
and it has the advantage of large output and well 
manufactured lumber. 


The detailed report will be studied by the 
subcommittee during the summer and a meet- 
ing will probably be called next fall with a 
view to taking further action. 
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The Functions of Retail Advertising 


Kinds and Methods of Advertising—Special Forms of Sales Appeal—Dividing 
and Apportioning the Appropriation 


[Note—This article supplements one on the 
general subject of increasing sales volume and 
turnover which appeared on pages 46 and 47 of 
the June 11 issue. Another article dealing with 
other phases of retail sales promotion will ap- 
pear in an early isswe—Ebttor.] 

Advertising has come to be one of the 
principal factors in lowering the cost of dis- 
tributing lumber at retail. It is not limited 
in scope, and because of the various kinds 
of advertising, every class of consumer may 
be reached effectively. 

The main benefit derived from advertising, 
and for which it is mainly used, is increased 
sales. Public goodwill for the lumber yard 
may be obtained, and buying habits built up 
by its proper use. The internal organization 
is benefited by advertising and salesmen feel 
and appreciate the help derived from it. In- 
telligent advertising sells ideas, sells quality, 
sells service, sells material and sells prestige. 

There are four kinds of advertising in use 
by lumber yards: Publication, direct. mail, 
novelties and outdoor display. 

1. Publications include newspaper adver- 
tising, classified ads, programs, and city di- 
rectories. The local newspaper offers one of 
the most effective media for appeal to the 
consumer that can be used. It is valuable 
in keeping the name before the public and 
building up goodwill and prestige. An- 
nouncements as to new products, prices and 
service can be quickly brought before the 
local market and will produce satisfactory 
results. The style of copy is essential in de- 
termining the success of a newspaper cam- 
paign; and to produce the best results steady, 
rather than irregular, advertising should be 
used. Thus copy run twice a week through- 
out the year will be more successful than ad- 
vertisements run whenever the manager takes 
time to write the copy. 


News Items Are Good Publicity 


Local newspapers are always anxious. to 
receive items of real news, and if the lumber 
dealer will keep on the lookout for news of 
getieral interest which will react to his benefit, 
these items will be gladly run by the news- 
papers and often will bring desired results. 

2. Direct advertising includes every kind 
of direct mail copy sent out by the dealer. 
This kind of advertising is considered most 
important because lumber and building ma- 
terials, being highly technical products, re- 
quire more detailed information in adver- 
tising, and direct mail provides the best me- 
dium for this detail. Advertising adopted 
for each type of buyer may be sent out with- 
out waste through the mail.. Technical ap- 
peals may be made to contractors and archi- 
tects, and the advantages of home owner- 
ship may be stressed in copy sent to fam- 
ilies in need of homes. For the purpose 
of direct mail advertising mailing lists are 
essential and a complete and up-to-date list 
should always be available for use. 

Personal letters unquestionably are the 
finest kind of advertising. They can be di- 
rected to each individual and will produce 
good results because of the personal touch 
they possess. 

Booklets and pamphlets designed to in- 
terest contractors, industrial buyers and fam- 
ilies needing homes can be sent out to these 
classes. Dealers may obtain very attractive 
direct mail copy from the lumber and ma- 
terial manufacturers whose products they 
handle. These companies have large adver- 
tising departments which get out material 
that is useful for the retailer in his local ad- 
vertising campaigns and which is offered free 
of charge. 

3. Display advertising includes outdoor 


[By Ross W. Beatty] 


advertisements, such as signs and billboards. 
These media are excellent for “selling” the 
company’s name, its reputation, and prestige. 

4. Novelties such as carpenter aprons, 
pencils and yardsticks, are useful if used 
with discrimination. Contractors and _ con: 
struction workers need carpenter aprons and 
a certain amount of goodwill is created by 
furnishing them. 

Roofing companies and building material 
companies will share the expense of carpen- 
ter aprons and other advertising, provided 
their name is included, and this offers an 
economical means of advertising. 

In order to get maximum results advertis- 
ing must be planned and prepared in ad- 
vance. An adequate fund must be appro- 
priated for the campaign, and a careful check 
made of sales, and cost of sales both before 
and after the campaign, in order to measure 
the results. 

The executive in charge of advertising 
should have some idea of how far he can 
go in the way of advertising, and it is well 
to fix an appropriation for his use. An ad- 
vertising quota should be set up to include 
the appropriation and also to distribute it 
among the varous kinds of advertising and 
between each yard. The advertising quota, 


no fixed appropriation can be set up based 
on previous performance. Advertising is very 
effective for the announcement of a new 
yard, and money spent in putting the name 
before the public will bring good results. 

After the appropriation has been made the 
first step should be to distribute it among 
the yards. The ratio of the sales for each 
yard to the total sales should be taken as a 
basis of distribution and the appropriation 
divided accordingly. This having been ac- 
complished, the yard quotas should be dis- 
tributed among the various media used. The 
peculiar conditions in each market govern 
to some extent the amount of appropriation 
to be expended for each type. It is deemed 
advisable by a midwest chain yard concern 
to divide its appropriation according to the 
following percentages: 


Percent ; Percent 
Direct advertising 45 Display ..... ao 
Publications .... 35 Novelties ....... 10 


Using the above method of distributing 
the appropriation the Advertising Quota 
shown in accompanying cut has been set up 


to apply to a chain of five retail yards, in. 


order to illustrate the method to be used. 
The last year’s sales amounted to $100,- 

000 and the appropriation for advertising 

was 1% percent of this figure, or $1,500. The 
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Advertising quota set up for a chain of five yards 


similar to the expense budget, sets a limit 
toward which the executive in charge of ad- 
vertising may direct his efforts, and the re- 
sults should be gratifying because it neces- 
sitates planning a campaign in advance. 


Advertising Should Be Consistent 


The advertising should be made consis- 
tently distinctive instead of being spasmodic, 
and should be fully codérdinated with the 
entire sales program and with the manage- 
rial policies. Before launching an advertis- 
ing campaign frequent conferences should be 
held within the organization, including sales- 
men, managers, and executives; and unless 
the advertising impresses the organization it 
cannot be expected to make an impression 
on the consumer. 

To set up an advertising quota for a com- 
pany the first time requires that more or 
less arbitrary figures be used, based on the 
experience of lumber companies which are 
regulating their advertising in accordance 
with a quota. The appropriation should be 
elastic, and subject to change if the execu- 
tives think it advisable. 

Experience among many yards shows that 
the most frequent basis of determining the 
advertising appropriation is 14% percent of 
the previous year’s sales. In the case of a 


new yard being established in a territory it 
is desirable to advertise intensively the first 
year in order to develop the business, and 


last year’s sales in each yard were as follows: 


Percent 

Sales of Total 
MO. piaviwekanawa’ $22,000 22 
LU UdGl es 22,000 22 
oo). 4 ae 22,000 22 
IN ics dis ik wie wala’ . 20,000 20 
NE oi ok coewo cee 14,000 14 
EE Seen eee eerere $100,000 100 


The appropriation was distributed be- 
tween the five yards according to the per- 
centage of sales of each yard to the total 
sales for the company. In this way the 
quota allowed for each yard was determined. 
The final break-down, that of determining 
the amount to be used in each type of media, 
was accomplished by applying the percentage 
distribution among the four media as shown 
above to the appropriation allowed each yard. 





Tue UnsatIsFActory condition of the lum- 
ber business in the Province of New Brunswick 
has been a matter of concern for the last three 
years, says a report from Vice Consul E. N. 
Mitchell, Fredericton, made public by the Com- 
merce Department. The governor-in-council 
has appointed a special commission to look 
into the causes for this depression with a view 
to reviving this most important of all industries 
in the Province. 
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- Stories of Happenings in the East 


Prize Essay on Forestry 


NorTHFIELD, Vt., June 13.—A Statewide prize 
essay contest, conducted by the Vermont For- 
estry Association for the best essay on what 
boys and girls can do to help forestry, recently 
was concluded and the prize was awarded to 
Miss Marion Howe, of Brookline, Vt. The es- 
say that won the prize follows: 


What Boys and Girls Can Do to Help Forestry 

Many boys and girls enjoy the pleasure and benefits 
of the summer camps. Certainly no one would think 
of attending a camp situated in a treeless spot. That 
the importance of trees in regard to summer camps is 
realized is shown by the fact that many camp pro- 
grams contain lessons in forestry. The streams in 
Vermont are not so large as they once were. When 
forests are cut and the land not reforested the sun is 
able to cause greater evaporation. The wild life is 
dependent on the forests. When forests are cut the 
wild animals leave that place. That is one reason why 
we haven’t as many wild animals in the woods as there 
were years ago. 

Many of our Vermont villages started around saw- 
mills. Now these same villages are either without any 
business or are entirely abandoned. All this happened 
because people went there to cut the timber. When 
the timber was gone the people had nothing to stay 
there for. This might have been avoided by setting 
out young trees, 

When people from the city come to buy farms they 
ask about the sugar orchards. A sugar orchard makes 
a farm more valuable, as the harvesting of the sugar 
crop comes at a time of year when there is little to 
do en a farm. When an owner cuts off his sugar 
orchard he lowers the value of his farm. 

Trees are the same as animals and people. Their 
worst enemies are diseases, worms, insects and fire. 
One of the most common diseases is the pine blister 
rust. This is a disease which breeds on the currant 
and gooseberry bushes. Boys and girls might help save 
our pines by pulling up any wild bushes and hanging 
them up so that they will wither and die. One insect 
that bothers trees is the gypsy moth. Children when 
seeing this insect should kill it and destroy its cocoons. 
Another enemy is fire. Girls and boys should be very 
careful when building a fire to put it out and then 
cover the charcoal with dirt before leaving it. Boys 
and girls could form clubs whose purpose is to become 
familiar with trees. They could learn to identify 
them, know their habits and uses. These same clubs 
might help plant and care for a community forest. 
They might start a birthday tree club, whose mem- 
bers would not only plant a tree but also persuade as 
many other people as possible to do likewise. Why not 
broaden the Farm Bureau Girls and Boys clubs to take 
in more about forestry? 

Boys and girls could further help forestry in Ver- 
mont by making themselves familiar with the forestry 
needs of Vermont so that when they are men and 
women they mav hetter be able to help in putting 
Vermont on a self-supporting forestry basis. 


Use Wood for Lindbergh Celebration 


New York, June 13.—Lumber played a con- 
spicuous part in the unparalleled welcome that 
New York City extended today to Col. Charles 
A. Lindbergh. The stands (illustrated here- 
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although one engineer said “several million.” 
At any rate, it is the biggest expanse of boards 
that New York has seen in many a day and 
the stands graced the most conspicuous area 
in the city. 


Stained Shingles Add to Value 


NortH ToNnawanpa, N. Y., June 13.—The 
Weatherbest Stained Shingle Co., with general 
offices here, has lately been sending out some 
unusually attractive advertising matter in col- 
ors, illustrating the results obtained by the 
use of stained shingles, not only on new struc- 
tures, but on old ones. The company points 
out that a great deal of added comfort, beauty 
and resale value are added to a home by plac- 
ing Weatherbest stained shingles over the old 
siding and 
brown, laid right over the old shingles. A lay- 
er of shingles over the old siding helps to keep 
out the cold of winter and reduces the fuel 
bill. Added coolness is also thus given in sum- 
mer. 

Stained shingles are taking an increasing hold 
on public favor, as is evidenced by the grow- 
ing sales made by retail lumbermen, who state 
that a large percentage of shingle trade is in 
the stained variety. 


Dying Sacred Oak to Be Preserved 


ReApInGc, Pa., June 13.—The Oley Valley, 
near here, is a valley of giant oaks, and the 
monarch of them all, towering loftily above the 
rest, is the sacred oak or shrine tree of the 
Delaware Indians of old. It is estimated that 
this oak was already a husky tree when Colum- 
bus discovered this hemisphere, and there is 
many a legend woven about it, according to an 
interesting article written by Miss Grace M. 
Hood, of Reading, Pa., for the Reading Eagle. 

The sacred oak is dying of old age. It has 
many wounds in which decay has begun and 
the enfeebled branches are beginning to break 
under their own weight. But action is being 
taken to cure the tree of its ills and preserve 
it for posterity as a monument with which so 
much history and tradition is associated. Solan 
L. Parkes, tree surgeon and conservationist of 
this city, has purchased the plot of ground on 
which it stands, and expects through pruning 
and care to restore its energy and prolong its 
life indefinitely. 

A great many years ago an old Delaware 
chieftain came to the white folks who had set- 
tled in the fertile valley that once had been 
his nation’s favorite hunting and camping 
ground. The chief asked in behalf of his peo- 
ple that the sacred tree never should be cut 
down. He told the following legend: 

A beautiful squaw, the wife of a powerful chief, 
became very ill. All the old medicine men were 
called in and they pow-wowed and administered herb 








Stands of Douglas fir erected in New York City for Lindbergh reception 


with) in City Hall Park, adjacent to the statue 
of Civic Virtue and the monument of Nathan 
Hale, were erected in four days of West Coast 
fir and were appropriately decorated for the 
big celebration. The department of plant and 
structures let the contract to a private firm, 
and none of the city fathers could give an 
actual estimate of the footage of lumber used, 


medicines, but all to no effect. The lovely squaw 
grew weaker and weaker. Finally, in desperation, the 
young chief journeyed to this oak tree and there, in 
solitude, he offered up prayer to the Great Spirit, im- 
ploring that his squaw be saved. His prayer was an- 
swered. <A few years later this same chief had occa- 
sion to fear an attack from a hostile tribe. Again he 
went to the tree and offered up prayer. The Great 
Spirit gave him guidance and the chief gathered 


reroofing with Weatherbest in - 


blankets and beads of the choicest kinds and journeyed 
to the camp of the enemy. His gifts were accepted 
and before he departed the pipe of peace was smoked. 
From that time on this was the shrine tree of the 
Delawares. Here they came when in trouble and help 
was always given them. 


The tree was spared though the generations, 


in response to the old Indian’s request, and for 
years to come it will undoubtedly be visited 











Sacred oak of the Delaware Indians, which 

will be conserved for posterity by famous tree 

surgeon. Miss Grace M. Hood indicating size 
of trunk 


by foresters and tree lovers. It measures 22 
feet, 314 inches, in circumference a foot above 
the ground, rises to a height of 75 feet and has 
a spread of 110 feet. 


Makes Neat Sum Carving Wood 


St. Paut, Minn., June 14.—There is in 
this city a young man who has made a neat 
fortune with blocks of wood and a kit of 
tools. He is Everett E. Jacobson, aged 22, 
a wood carver. He claims the distinction of 
having started the craze for ornamental sail- 
ing ship models which has swept the country. 

Ten months ago Jacobson had 50 cents and 
a set of carving tools. The popularity of 
antiques gave him an idea. He dug out of 
an old ¢traveling bag a sketch of the Santa 
Maria, which he made for amusement’s sake 
some years before at Los Angeles, where a 
replica of Columbus’ famous sailing vessel is 
maintained. 

Jacobson set up a little shop. A week later 
he was offering to department stores and gift 
shops a completely finished, hand-carved wood 
model of a Spanish sailing ship. It brought 
him a good price and he made others. 

Soon stores in Minneapolis and St. Paul 
were buying all the wooden ships he could 
turn out and thirty factories in the United 
States and Germany were producing models. 
The fad had “taken” all over the -nation. 

Jacobson just has sold his 1,150th model. 
All of them have been disposed of since last 
August. His bank account, measured in 
thousands, is in marked contrast to his 50-cent 
estate when he began using wood in this way. 

Jacobson came by his wood carving ability 
naturally. His grandfather, John Jacobson, 
was proprietor of a wood carving shop at 
Gothenburg, Sweden, and still works occasion- 
ally at his trade although he is now nearly 
90 years old. His home now is at Superior, 
Wis. His father, Elmer Jacobson, also is a 
wood carver and designer. 
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Movement to End Inflated Financing 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 13.—The dream of 
lumbermen, building material and supply deal- 
ers of Philadelphia to end the organized 
campaign of “balloon builders” in Philadel- 


phia in their fraudulent building projects, 
has at last come true. Over three months 
ago John H. Derr, vice president and 


treasurer of the Pennsylvania Lumbermen’s 
Association, instigated the movement which 
was later taken up by the organization, working 
in conjunction with the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Credit Men, and about seventy-five 
building material and supply men have already 
signed up in the group which is to be known 
as the building construction group of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Credit Men. The prac- 
ticability and tangible value of the proposition 
had such an appeal that after two meetings 
held under the auspices of the Pennsylvania 
Lumbermen’s Association there were practi- 
ally enough dealers signed up to go ahead with 
the idea. 

Of course the major purpose is thoroughly 
to investigate proposed building operations with 
the idea of ascertaining whether or not the pro- 
posed operation is a good credit risk to fur- 
nish. The character of information will be as 
follows: 


(1) Is the ground natural or filled-in? 


(2) Is it high, low or level, as compared to street 
grades? 


(3) Does the ground indicate that they might strike 
rock in excavating? 


(4) What is the actual or fair value of ground? 
(5) Is the location good, fair or poor? 
(6) What are the transportation facilities as re- 
gards street cars, busses or trains? 
(7) Are sewers, water and gas pipes in street? 
(8) Are curbs set and streets praved? 
Buildings 
(1) What is the actual cost of construction? 


(2) What would be a fair sale-price of house when 
erected? 


(3) What would be the monthly rental? 


(4) Does the actual cost of construction include 
all commissions and trust company’s charges? 


If so— 
(a) What commission is being paid for first 
mortgages? 


(b) What are trust company’s charges? 
(c) What fee is paid for general bondsman? 


(5) What price house would sell in this vicinity? 
Is it a new or an old neighborhood? 


(7) Are real estate values increasing in this par- 
ticular locality? 


(8) Are there many vacant houses in the vicinity? 


(9) How does the cost, given before, compare with 
cost of houses of similar size, type and con- 
struction? . 


(10) Does schedule provide funds for all material 


and labor, including paperhanging, heaters, 
ranges, gas fixtures, grading, sodding and street 
improvements? 

Financing 


(1) How much first mortgage could be placed? 

(2) What first mortgage does the builder have? 

(3) Is it a one-year or three-year mortgage? 

(4) What is the amount of the loan on first mort- 
gage? 

(5) Is there an equity loan, and if so, how much 
and for what term? 

(6) Is there a second mortgage? 
and for what term? 

(7) What amount of money is being put in by 
builder and owner? 

(S$) Is payment for ground being taken out of 
operation funds? If so, how much per lot? 


If so, how much 


It can readily be seen that such information 
would be of tremendous value to those in the 
organization, particularly when it is an opera- 
tion of fifty, seventy-five or one hundred 
houses involving a joint credit risk of some- 
times over $500,000 with individual risks rang- 
ing from $2,000 to $70,000. 

The committee appointed by J. Frederick 
Martin, secretary of the Pennsylvania Lumber- 
men’s Association, who acted as temporary 
chairman, consists of John H. Derr, chairman, 
Derr Lumber Co.; Frank C. Snedaker, Frank 


C. Snedaker Millwork Co.; William F. Strause, 
American Tin & Terne Plate Co.; John T,. 
Brown, Haines, Jones & Cadbury, plumbers’ 
supplies; A. C. McPhail, American Radiator 
Co.; C. J. MacGuffin, Crane Co., fixtures; Ey- 
gene Olmi, August Olmi Co., stone and stone 
masons; Walter Rhea, Pennsylvania Brick & 
Tile Co. This committee is working in con- 
junction with a committee from the Philadel- 
phia Association of Credit Men which is com- 
posed of: John T. Brown, jr. of the Haines, 
Jones & Cadbury Co.; C. J. MacGuffin, of the 
Crane Co.; Amos Kennedy, Charles F. Felin 
& Co.; A. T. Rickards, H. K. Mulford Co; 
W. Dayton Shelly, John B. Stetson Co. These 
two committees are now working out the defi- 
nite plans for the practical organization and 
tie-up of the group. The cost of the service 
is $160 a year which includes membership in 
the Philadelphia Association of Credit Men and 
its free credit report service. The service will 
be handled through the credit association 
offices. 

John H. Derr, who has fostered the movement 
all the way through and to whom all credit is 
given for the original idea, said: “If this 
movement will in any way help to put an end 
to inflating the financing of jobs by irresponsi- 
ble builders, and I think it will, it shall have 
performed a great service to the Philadelphia 
building industry. Millions have been lost 
through these fraudulent builders and as a rule 
the supply men have held the bag. It is about 
time we did something to remedy this condition 
and while I do not think the present movement 
will entirely correct it, it will nevertheless 
remedy part of the situation and there is no 
question in my mind but that it will save us 
thousands of dollars.” 

Steps are rapidly being taken to complete the 
organization and put it on a practical basis. It 
has the endorsement of practically all the trade 
unions and supply houses in Philadelphia and 
it should prove a very successful enterprise, 
and one of great service to the whole building 
industry. 


Clear Space Clause in Lumber Insurance Policy 


As a general rule, insurance policies cover- 
ing lumber yards, sawmills, planing mills, and 
other woodworking establishments, contain so 
called “clear space” clauses that require a 
certain clear space in the stacking of lumber. 
By the same token, contracts of this kind 
usually provide in plain terms for their avoid- 
ance if such clauses are violated. 

Of course, since each case of this kind has 
necessarily been decided in the light of its 
facts, the subject can not be covered by the 
statement of any hard and fast rule. How- 
ever, by the weight of authority, clauses of 
this kind are valid and, as an example of the 
possible danger to an insured in violating them, 
the recent Kentucky case of Glens Falls In- 
surance Co. vs. Elliott, 291 S. W. 709, may be 
reviewed with interest and profit. 


Lumber Yard and Mill Insured 


In this case the insured operated a sawmill 
and lumber yard, and took out two insurance 
policies in the sum of $2,500 covering the lum- 
ber in the yard. Each of the policies contained 
with other things, a so called “clear space” 
clause which provided as follows: 

“It is made a condition of this insurance 
that a continuous clear space of not less than 
100 feet shall at all times hereafter be main- 
tained between the property herein described 
and any woodworking and manufacturing estab- 
lishment or dry kiln; and that said space shall 
not be used for handling or piling lumber 
thereon for any purpose.” 

While this insurance was in force a loss oc- 
curred, and the insurance company denied lia- 
bility on the grounds of a violation of the clear 
space clause quoted above. The evidence on 


this phase of the case tended to show that 
between 6,000 and 7,000 feet of lumber had been 
piled within 60 or 75 feet of the mill, and that 
it had been there six to eight weeks preceding 
the fire. 

However, the evidence also showed that this 
lumber was green, and had not caught fire. In 
fact, the only damage done to it was a little 








He Did His Bit 


General H. M. Lord, director of the 
Federal bureau of the budget, tells this 
story: 

“A speaker was lecturing on for- 
estry. ‘I don’t suppose,’ said he, ‘that 
a single person here has ever done 
=e to conserve our valuable tim- 

er.’ 

“There was a moment of silence, 
then a meek-looking little man in the 
rear of the hall arose and said: 


“*T once shot a woodpecker.’ ” 




















scorching of the ends of the pieces next the 
fire. From this the insured contended that 
since the stacking of this green lumber in vio- 
lation of the clear space clause did not increase 
the risk, it should not be held to defeat recovery 
on the insurance policies. 

Upon the trial of the cause, the trial court 
took this view of the matter and a judgment 
was rendered in favor of the insured. From 
this the insurance company appealed, and the 


higher court in passing upon the validity of the 
clear space clause, in part, said: 


It is the rule in this State that insurance com- 
panies may insert in their policies as many provi- 
sions restricting their liability as they deem proper, 
provided such provisions are not unreasonable or 
contrary to public policy. ae 

The rate without the “clear space” clause was 
$7, or four times as much as the rate with the “clear 
space” clause. In other words, the consideration was 
based on the character of the risk assumed, and the 
company had the right to stipulate in the policy that 
for the premium paid it would not assume any other 
or greater risk. It is at once apparent that the 
clause in question is altogether reasonable and does 
not offend the public policy of the State. That being 
true, there is no doubt of its validity. 

Under our view of the law, a violation of a con- 
dition like the one in question does not avoid the 
policy, but merely suspends the contract while the 
forbidden condition is permitted by the assured to 
continue. If, during that time, the loss occurs, the 
insurer is not liable. But, if before loss, and during 
the term of the policy, the original condition is re 
stored, the liability of the insurer is likewise re 
stored. . . 


Following the foregoing statement of the 
validity of the clear space clause, and the legal 
effect of its violation, the court turned to the 
question of whether or not in the instant case 
the evidence showed a violation. In this con- 
nection, the court reviewed the record in the 
following language: 

Where the uncontradicted evidence shows such 3 
substantial violation of the condition as to leave no 
room for an honest difference of opinion among or- 
dinary sensible men, the question is for the court 
This is not a case where two or three pieces of lum- 
ber were permitted to fall or lie within 100 feet of 
the mill. 


It is a case where the uncontradicted evidence 
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shows that 6,000 or 7,000 feet of lumber were piled of a reasonable compliance with clauses ef this In telling them how to do this, he devotes one 
for i — A oe OS oes ae eee a + 4 pro’ kind by an insured, for, as we have seen, a chapter to a description of the building of his 
‘hited space, . “ba ; , af 
. ae ioe. We wae Geten eaten t bak clear cut violation thereof may render es — - which he said: Fs 5 
*y a matter of law, that this was a substantial viola. SUrance carried but a scrap of paper, if a loss will now give a statement of the entire 
tion of the “clear space” clause, and that the contracts Occurs during the period of violation. Truly, cost of the structure, 18 feet long, 14 feet wide 

Ise, in question were not in force at the time the fire the case is one that owners and operators of and 8 feet from floor to joists, roof 5 feet 

sl occurred. a In such case, it is wholly imma- mills, lumber yards, and other woodworking pitch, with a nice little garret, and back room 

rs’ terial that the lumber piled within the restricted area plants may well have in mind in the every day 8 feet by 7. 

tor was green and did not burn, but was only (poration of their establishments. “Tee Gia’ hewee ss cinsece.ccsscccesscesss $ 1.50 

cu- scorched. _ 3 r (qgeagegeugeeeameannne Carrying timbers to ground Cecerversccsceces -50 

yne In conclusion the court reversed the judgment ee . 600 feet studding, 4 inches square........... 6.00 

& of the trial court in favor of the insured, Illinoisan Built Home for $61 200 font or pr seupertes leewenenses — 
i - . P : 400 t eet a rer re , 

n- and oe the cause ol eo The Chicago Daily News has been publish- 2,000 black inet abaien ERS ORE 10.00 

el- sistent ‘> ye gegen a gt gee d et ing a series of articles written by Lester B. 1/000 feet black walnut lumber, siding....... 10.00 

m- in effect, that, on a ae rs aie ‘ Colby for the Illinois Chamber of Commerce, 600 feet cottonwood planking floors.......... 6.00 

es, had been such a violation of the Clear space “Rediscovering Illinois.” One of the most in- 2% pairs window sashes.............-.-.++. 1.87% 

the clause of the insurance policies as to preclude teresting of these published recently carried 30 panes of glass at 4 cents each............. 1.20 

lin a recovery. ° this heading, “Once an IIlinoisan Built Home a pateccusercencsasseraietecesneeenste. ae 

0.5 ee for $61. Real Wood and Everything, So Nails, 20 pounds at 4 cents a pound.........  .80 

ese The foregoing caseé was well reasoned, and Records. of Settler in the 1830’s Show.” In 1,500 bricks for chimney and oven.......... 9.00 

-h- on the facts involved the holding announced this article, the author quotes from a book 2 doors, black walnut, inch and a half....... 1.00 

nd is believed to be in accord with the great published in Edinburgh in 1859, called “The 2 pair hinges, 35c; screw nails, lic.......... .5u 

Ice weight of authority on the question decided, Western Wilds of America,” the book dealing <r 

In this authority taking the position that a clear almost exclusively with Illinois. John Regan, Total ...... stbesunsrroonenasnetaeetesees $55.55 2 

nd violation of a clear space clause will, in the the author of that book, who brought his bride “Add to this, say, $6 for board, and thus for 

rill absence of waiver or estoppel on the part of with him, settled on the Spoon River at Ellis- $61.50 or about eleven pounds sterling—not 
on the insurance company, preclude a recovery on ville. The book is a plea to the people of Eng- counting our labor—we got up a pretty com- 
the policy. y : land and Scotland to break away from condi- modious building. Still it was only a shell and 

“nt It is obvious that the case reviewed consti- tions which held them in bondage and poverty on the approach of winter required to be lathed 

‘ie tutes a striking example of the importance and to start anew in the new western world. and plastered inside, which cost $15 more.” 
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» Frequently retailers are asked to sug- id alinclendstnssanessinitial 7 +] with large windows on two sides, com- 

ie = | e ° 

be gest plans for persons desiring to erect rT “7 = yA | plete the layout, with the exception of 

SCREENED ‘ ma * 

» summer cottages at some nearby resort. | | WINDOWS | two closets as shown in accompanying 

nd The accompanying cuts show exterior | | SUN PARLOR LIVING: ROOM plan. 

a and floor plan of a cottage of very prac- | | B4-E% 13-0 One advantage of this type of cottage 

. tical and economical design. o | is that the roof has no valleys to catch 

al | Measuring 24 by 24 feet, the rear half, ¥ s and hold packed snow and ice, which 

. . ° " 7 coser L® ; 

: approximately, is devoted to a big sun Cibo [tae LZ «| sometimes help to start leaky spots so 

” . . ° os | r P 

- parlor or living room, provided with con- ‘'. an KiTEHEN 4 | S| — : hen = a owner — up 

. tinuous glazed and screened casement uae wonet 118) - owe a a See oe oe 

witiiows all essend the the d TI _i\«| find damage done to structure and con- 

: Sad wena ; vel wns 0 ‘ a | | tents. This type of roof drains and dries 

r " = ; ——. oe we | feI\/L ee}! |  quickly,.and therefore is very economical 

t = = PUMP | . . y 

.. Stasse as nares 13 by 7 feet. A . SCREENED PoRCcH \ | to maintain. The square shape of the 

f commodious combined kitchen and din- | a | cottage gives maximum of space at mini- 

- ing room, and a good sized bed room Tao,’ ~+| mum cost of construction. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 13.—The following statistics were compiled by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Softwoods: 














Production Shipments 

Week ended: 1927, June 4; 1926, June 5— 1927 1926 1927 1926 1927 1926 
I oe a be ne 56 @ eek wows 57,003,883 70,508,790 56,908,644 74,446,420 51,498,606 68,489,040 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association............ccceeeeee8 63,100,682 109,032,816 62,208,926 121,499,791 52,212,736 103,228,035 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................+. 28,852,000 30,949,000 23,392,000 26,847,000 17,724,000 6,717,000 
ee ee ee are eee 7,691,000 7,896,000 10,236,000 8,144,000 6,679, 6,981,000 
PeGGte CAFTOlMNG Pine AGSOGIRTION «oc ccciccccccccvcescesece 6,527,325 9,154,241 6,666,630 8,417,275 5,369,141 6,726,500 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.................. 14,124,300 8,455,600 8,471,200 8,566,100 6,756,000 5,289,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 2,154,000 2,602,000 3,253,000 3,379,000 2,372,000 2,486,000 

ee SN (MNOS I os oo ha ow ee wee ae wo Wee 179,453,190 238,598,447 171,136,400 251,299,586 142,611,483 219,916,575 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association.. 8 ee eee  screenteees BG ROG GOO lc ccsccs 3 

Twenty-two weeks ended above dates— 
Southern i cate cadbnawenrielch cade caioen eke we 1,462,057,155 1,543,525,134 1,438,907,639 1,610,982,471 1,461,843,914 1,606,942,237 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association..............eeeeeee0- :603,984,849 2,276,292,575 1,655,642,766 2,358,247,040 1,701,727,258 2,376,002,385 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association................++ 564,722,000 652,778,000 58,362,000 672,659,000 664,534,000 691,367,000 
California Redwood Association..........ccccccccscccvccece 153,569,000 179,040,000 184,415,000 166,270,000 206,197,000 174,267,000 
peewee CRPGIIRe PING AGUOCIRTION occ ccc cccccrcccveccsecccws 167,344,302 170,976,202 170,091,372 173,408,571 149,838,454 134,146,313 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association..............++. 163,574,100 160,159,100 168,239,000 189,078,700 175,511,000 186,355,000 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 70,375,000 60,568,000 78,442,000 62,733,000 77,707,000 53,449,000 

Total softwoods, twenty-two weeks...............eece0. 4,185,626,406 5,043,339,011 4,354,100,777 5,233,378,782 4,437,358,626 5,222,528,935 
California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association... 328,377,000  .......... CO eee EE 
Hardwoods: 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association— 

CG Saco accede auard sted duh noes eee dd awe O wea bop as :074,000 3,983,000 3,600,000 3,309,000 3,253,000 3,697,000 

a iia wget io al Wiare Bibb ko Oe wo aera ma eon 136,746,000 139,556,000 97,268,000 91,881,000 97,671,000 88,981,000 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute— 

i Si eia is y peak Ka dhhaKd ween enenwdeewawnaneeed 14,375,000 20,107,423 16,772,000 18,158,568 15,796,000 19,583,125 

SOE ai enna déwad wanennaex ed Dead a waa mak 475,515,000 482,421,983 576,772,000 496,061,554 597,945,000 512,987,613 





National Analysis 


Wasuincrton, D. C. June 13.—The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association issued the 
following analysis for the periods ended June 4, 


orders and shipments being shown as per- 
centages of production: 

ASSOCIATION— One Week 22 Weeks 

(n) Southern Pine .... 104 100 90 98 100 

(n) West Coast ....... 69 99 83 103 106 

(n) Western Pines ... 82 81 61 117 118 

Calif. Pines* ..... 17 82 67 147 «©1151 

(n) Calif. Redwood ... 16 133 87 120 134 

(n) No. Carolina Pine. 42 102 82 102 90 

Northern Pine .... 9 60 48 103 107 

N. Hem & Hdwd. 20 151 110 111 110 

All softwoods ... 309 94 78 107 109 

N. Hem & Hdwd. ... 117 +106 71 71 

Hdwd. Mfrs, Inst.. 127f 117 110 121 126 

All hardwoods... 107 109 110 114 

All woods ...... aa 96 80 107 110 


*56 percent of cut in region. 
tUnits of production, each representing normal 
daily output of 28,000 feet. 

The five softwood manufacturing associations marked 
“(n)”’ have a standard for normal production, and 
for the week 263 of their members gave actual pro- 
duction as 93 percent; shipments, 91 percent, and 
orders, 76 percent of normal production. Figures 
for normal last year included reports of 332 member 
mills of the above associations and of 15 cypress mills 
not included this year, and showed production 99 
percent; shipments, 104 percent, and orders, 92 per- 
cent of normal. 


Only the Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, whose | 


figures for 1926 included six-sevenths of the total re- 
ported hardwood production, has a standard for nor- 
mal production of hardwoods, and for the week it gave 
actual production as 68.5 percent of normal against 
95 percent for the corresponding week of last year. 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 11.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
report of the California Redwood Association 
for the week ended June 4: 











Redwood White- 

No. of Percent of wood 

mills Feet production Feet 

Production ....... 16 7,691,000 100. 1,709,000 
Shipments ....... 16 10,236,000 135. 1,647,000 
Orders received.. 16 6,679,000 86. 1,332,000 
Orders on hand... 14 651,314,000 6,935,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood for Week 

Shipments Orders 

Northern California* ......... 4,616,000 3,760,000 
Southern California* . 2,929,000 1,067,000 
PD VMadinttkwadd sbeeukik: aabiees. <ateneee 
Easternt Ltcdedevrenenhacentes 1,670,000 1,713,000 
SE ee ee ae 1,021,000 239,000 
MOE “acccantendeereweewne 10,236,000 6,679,000 


*North and south of the line running through San 
Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 


Oak Flooring Statistics 


The following are statistics of the Oak 
Flooring Manufacturers’ Association for the 
weeks ended as shown: 


June 11 June 12 Percent 
1927 1926 Decrease 

Number of mills... 49 44 
PuOGuCHON ..6ccccce 9,730,000 9,817,000 0.9 
SRIDMICMS onc ccccccs 8,930,000 8,991,000 0.7 
aes ae 6,396,000 9,549,000 33.0 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OreE., June 11.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association summarizes as fol- 
lows reports for the week ended June 4, from 
thirty-two member mills: 


| 


West Coast Review 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—For the week 
ended June 4, reports of 69 mills reported to 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association were 
as follows: 





Production ...... 63,100,682 
| Shipments ...... 62,208,926 17% below production 
| SE eodenwas ce 52,212,736 1% below production 
Shipments— 
Water delivery: Feet Feet 
DEE. cncieekdenahaw naan 13,054,646 
OS RRS eaerere 10,136,393 
EE ED: MUR ie duccnna dens wanna 23,191,039 
(i a NE att alain 36,082,039 
BE ENE SA bsdndkeaddntadetagt accuweurs 2,935,848 
TE SE | acer ececicenedeeenae 62,208,926 
New Business— 
Water delivery: 
ER sra:dce cgrunina eee act oe 13,257,173 
PE, Spntora na aa dieiany eave am 4,538,580 
7 eS, tree 17,795,753 
I SU esi si arse hth na oan woo ua don 31,481,185 
Re | a er ene eee 2,935,848 
cD Se eer 52,212,786 
Unfilled Orders— 
Water delivery: 
Domestic cargo ...-..s-cecs 116,119,077 
PINE aclu iiw seme sie nel bcanane 71,574,541 
MD oni ea meena eemaa aaa 187,693,618 
DE wt SGnbCessi bagkvsetonwaen runes en -_ 100,311,476 
co ee ee reer re 288,005,094 


Percent 
Percent Ship- 
Production— Carst Feet of cut ments 
ES Baer --.. 80,400,000 ace ae 
EL... aweceecen .... 28,852,000 
Shipments (car) . 877 22,802,000 
Local deliveries. . 590,000 
Total shipments. . 23,392,000 981.08 
Orders— 
Canceled ........ 4 104,000 
Booked (car) 659 17,134,000 
EE, tre anaes wd 590,000 
Total orders .... ...- 17,724,000 61.43 75.77 | 
On hand end week 3,007 78,182,000 ania oare a 


Beokings for the week by thirty-one identical mills 
were 66.16 percent of those for the previous week, 
showing a decrease of 8,658,000 feet. 

Car basis is 26,000 feet. 

*Normal takes into consideration mill capacity, num- 
ber of months usually operated and usual number of 
shifts—reduced to a weekly basis which is constant 
throughout the year. 

During the week production was 95 percent of nor- 
mal; shipments were 77 percent of normal, and orders, 
58 percent of normal. Average for the corresponding 
week of last four years was as follows: Production, 
109 percent; shipments, 85 percent, and orders, 80 
percent of normal. 

Production is so seasonable that, during two winter 
months, actual production amounted to only 53 percent 
of normal, while during two peak summer months the 
production increased to 114 percent of normal. 





North Carolina Pine 


NorFoLtk, VA., June 13.—The North Caro- 
lina Pine Association makes the following an- 
alysis of figures from forty-five mills for the 
week ended June 4: 


Per- 

Percent Percent cent 

Normal Actual Ship- 

Production— Feet output output ments 
Normal® ....... 10,596,000 mine eae o 

ae 7,589,325 71 “ee 
Shipments ....... 7,618,630 72 104 eve 
SRS 6,331,141 61 71 70 


tAs compared with the preceding week, there is a 
decrease in orders of 29 percent; that week there were 
reports from forty-one mills. 


*“Normal” is based on the amount of lumber the 
mills would produce in a normal working day. 








Hemlock and Hardwood 


OsHxosH, Wis., June 13.— The following 
summary is of figures supplied to the Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation by twenty to twenty-five firms that 
ordinarily make about one-half the total 
monthly shipments, and shows averages for 
March, April, May, and 1927 to date, and 
weekly figures for May and June, with com- 
parative figures for the 1926 average for year 


to date: 
HEMLOCK 
Period— Firms Cut Shipments Orders 
Weekly average— 
en 3,905,000 3,946,000 38,677,000 
RE ae) aSeratacanaiva 8,139,000 4,304,000 4,674,000 
 -wexadywnes 3,252,000 4,157,000 4,135,000 
Year to date— 
Are 8,263,000 3,591,000 3,555,000 
ae 2,856,000 2,879,000 2,437,000 
eee 22 3,259,000 3,792,000 3,687,000 
OE rer 22 3,193,000 4,539,000 4,396,000 
MME, <cied-india nate 24 3,540,000 4,213,000 3,186,00@ 
May 28 ......... 21 3,223,000 3,913,000 5,380,000 
pS eee 22 2,587,000 8,589,000 2,671,000 
HARDWOOD 
Weekly average— 

Dn cbaenekeas 6,571,000 4,546,000 4,369,000 
EE oh a kiatal angi 6,239,000 4,448,000 4,304,000 
in scusbiarina 5,662,000 4,874,000 5,188,000 

Year to date— 

Serr -. 6,277,000 4,458,000 4,450,000 

Aer .. 6,333,000 4,215,000 4,020,000 
SS 2 22 5,262,000 4,078,000 4,440,000 
OS eee 22 5,350,000 4,443,000 5,792,000 
. sere 24 5,954,000 6,013,000 7,229,000 
3 21 4,372,000 4,815,000 4,859,000 
a 8 sxacdneean 22 8,588,000 3,910,000 3,428,000 
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Southern Pine Barometer 


New Orveans, LA., June 13—For the week 
ended June 10, Friday, 104 mills report as fol- 
lows to the Southern Pine Association: 


Percent Percent 
Normal Actual 


Production Carst Feet Output Output 
Normal ....... oon 66,894,990 nee ocee 
ee a ee ‘ee 58,526,306 87.49 ne 

Shipments* ..... 2,586 63,398,314 79.82 91.24 

Orders— 

Received* - 2,492 51,457,308 76.92 87.93 
On hand end 
WOU 2kcsce 9,949 205,436,901 -s 


tBasis of car loadings in April average, 20,649 feet. 

tOrders on hand showed a decrease of 0.94 percent, 
or 1,941,006 feet, during the week; 104 mills con- 
tributed to previous week’s report. 

*Orders were 96.36 per cent of shipments. 

Of the 103 mills reporting running time, 5 were 
shut down; 1 operated one day; 1, two days; 1, four 
days; 5, five days, and 14, five and one-half days; 
60 operated full time, and 16 reported 649 hours 
overtime. 





Hardwood Barometer 


Mempuis, TENN., June 13.—The Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Institute barometer for the 
week ended June 4—192 units, each represent- 


ing daily capacity of 28,000 feet, reporting—is ° 





as follows: 
Percent of —— 
é Normal Actual Ship- 
Production*— Feet output output ments 
Normal (iden- 
tical units)... 32,256,000 a 
BE iow 650-0 22,086,000 68.5 saci 
Shipments f...... 26,633,000 82.6 120,6 
Orders 
OS eee 22,829,000 70.8 108.4 83.3 
On hand end 
Re a 176,191,000 


*Based on mill log scale. 


+Lumber fabricated at the mills and used in con- 
struction work included in total orders and shipments. 





Lose Out in Election Contest 


LouisviLLE, Ky., June 14.—“It’s back to the 
tall timber,” for Mayor A. A. Will, lumber- 
man and contractor, as a result of a court 
of appeals decision today, holding “no elec- 
tion,” in connection with the 1925 affair in 
Louisville, a close contest, which was pro- 
tested or contested by the Democrats. All 
city and county office holders, elected in 1925, 
are out. The governor will appoint to the 
various jobs, appointees to hold office until 
the November elections. Mayor Will first be- 
came a councilman in his territory, then an 
alderman, and later president of the board 
of aldermen. 

Emil Anderson, of the Southern Planing 
Mills Co., a member of the board of park 
commissioners, is also out under the decision. 





Southern News of the Week 


Efficiency in Forest Fire Control 


Jackson, Miss., June 13.—J. B. Bishop, 
manager of the reforestation activities of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co. in this State, and 
a member of the Mississippi forestry com- 
mission, has made a report for the year ended 
April 1, 1927, which throws an interesting light 
on the subject of forest fire control. The 
Great Southern owns about 80,000 acres of 
pine timber land in Lawrence and Simpson 
counties, of which 60,000 acres have been cut 
over. Mr. Bishop’s report covers such fires 
only as originated from logging operations, 
classified as “skidders,” “loaders,” “locomotive” 
and “unknown.” The total of these is given 
as 1,398, of which 1,291 were traceable to the 
loader, skidder *and locomotive operating in 
the logging area, and 107 were of unknown 
origin. The loader was found to be responsible 
for 475, the locomotive 424, and the skidder 
392. 

The company employs a few men who give 
their entire time to the prevention or suppres- 
sion of fires, but all employees are made sub- 
ject to call in case of need, and their time 
when employed in fighting fires is charged to 
account of “fire suppression.” Patrols follow 
trains to extinguish fires catching from sparks, 
and are provided with adequate transportation 
facilities and tools for fighting fires whenever 
found. Convenient telephone connection is 
maintained with headquarters. 

The greatest number of fires reported for 
any one month was 369 for July, while May 
with only four had the fewest; however, the 
July figures do not represent the normal fire 
hazard, because of the unusually long drouth 
in the summer of 1926. 

The table reporting the sizes of the fires 
was perhaps the most significant. Of the 
1,398 fires, 1,255 did not burn over an area 
exceeding one-fourth acre, which is a re- 
markable efficiency rating in fire control; 129 
fires burned from one-fourth to 10 acres and 
only 14 burned more than 10 acres—none 
as much as 100 acres. The total area 
burned over amounted to 402 acres—-an average 
of less than one-third acre per fire. Had it not 
been for prompt control measures it is certain 
that the fires would have burned over many 
times the acreage affected. 


The total cost directly chargeable to fire 
suppression was given as $1,749.05 on the terri- 
tory being logged; $1,855 additional was spent 
in protection and fire control on the lands out- 
side the logging operation areas, the total fire 
control costs on the 980,000 acres being 
$3,604.05, or an average of 4% cents an acre. 

It is interesting to note that this amount 
is less than the sum total paid by the company 
to abutting property owners on account of 
damages by fire, plus the loss sustained by the 
company by reason of the burning of logs 
piled on the ramps alongside the railroad right 
of way during the previous year when no pro- 
tection force was employed. 


From the above it is seen that protection has 
proved profitable in at least one case, consid- 
ered only from the standpoint of money 
actually paid out, while if the potential value 
of the young trees saved from destruction by 
fire is taken into consideration, the advan- 
tages on ‘the protection side runs into many 
thousands of dollars. Also, there is this year 
a much better feeling among the farmers 
whose lands adjoin the land being logged and 
whose forests are constantly threatened by 
fire originating from the cutting operations. 

Next year additional safety devices are to be 
installed on the locomotives and other en- 
gines and it is hoped that the number of fires 
started may be very materially reduced in 
the operation areas. 


Buys Sawmill and Timber Holdings 


Moritz, ALA., June 14.—S. B. Adams, presi- 
dent of the S. B. Adams Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
of this city, advises that the company has pur- 
chased the sawmill plant, timber holdings and 
lands from the receivers of the Lucas E. 
Moore Stave Co. and that the operation will 
be continued under the name of the purchasing 
company. Mr. Adams states that he expects 
to install machinery for manufacturing oak 
flooring at an early date. The Lucas E. Moore 
Stave Co. went into a receivership in February, 
1926. 


Buys Land for Investment 


MempPuis, TENN., June 14.—Ralph L. Jurden, 
president of Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, has 
purchased 301 acres of land about ten miles 
from the Memphis city limits, which is con- 
sidered one of the most beautiful sites for a 
country home. The price paid was not an- 
nounced. This is the second purchase of land 
near Memphis which has been made by Mr. 
Jurden recently, who says that he _ has 
purchased as an investment. He may sub- 
divide the land and sell it, saying that it is not 
for a country home. Several thousand acres of 
cut-over land was traded for the acreage near 
Memphis. 


Hardwood Company Organized 

MempPHIs, TENN., June 14.—Organization of 
the Yazoo Hardwood Lumber Co., of Kierns, 
Miss., has been announced. The incorporators 
are Joe Thompson, Herman Katz, Jack Welsh, 
and Maurice Welsh. The Welsh brothers will 
have charge of the operation pf the mill and 
Messrs. Thompson and Katz will bave charge 
of the sales. Their office will be with Thomp- 
son-Katz Hardwood Co., South Memphis. The 
new company, which is incorporated for $50,- 
000, will operate a 7-foot band mill which will 
cut 40,000 feet a day. The mill is located near 
a 10,000,000 foot tract of timber, mostly oak 
and gum, and additional timber will be. pur- 
chased. 


Lookout Mountain Highway Dedicated 


CuHaTTANooGA, TENN., June 14.—Chattanooga 
yesterday and today was the mecca for more 
than 3,000 visitors to the opening and formal 
dedication of the new Lookout Mountain con- 
crete highway leading from the city to the top 
of the mountain where a better built ‘lumber 
house is being erected by the Southern Pine 
Association and Chattanooga retail lumber 
dealers. Many of the visitors to the highway 
opening were guests at the better built house, 
and lumbermen from all parts of Tennessee and 
several adjoining States took part in the activ- 
ities and demonstration of the details of better 
building at the Lookout Mountain site. 

The two-day highway celebration and better 
built house activities were made the center of 
attraction for a general conclave of lumbermen, 
opening their program with a luncheon given 
yesterday noon by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion at Fairyland Club, Lookout Mountain. 
J. F. Carter, field representative, and J. W. 
Paddock, of the Southern Pine Association, 
were in charge of this meeting at which Dr. 
L. L. Evans, pastor of Centenary Church, and 
a former lumberman, was the principal speaker. 
Dr. Evans was followed by R. T. Faucett, a 
prominent Chattanooga merchandising author- 
ity, both dealing with the conduct of business 
on a higher plane of ethics. 


Retailers Interested in Better Built House 


Following the speaking part of the luncheon 
program, Mr. Carter and Mr. Paddock dis- 
cussed with the lumbermen, including Chatta- 
nooga retailers interested in the better built 
house, Tennessee retailers, mill representatives 
and salsmen, problems of the industry. 
Organization of local, State and _ national 
groups was held essential to continued prog- 
ress and prosperity of the business, it was said 
following the meeting. : 

C. M. Willingham, widely known Chatta- 
nooga retail dealer, A. C. Bryant, a represen- 
tative in Chattanooga of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., and Larry Nelson, of the Hines 
company, took a prominent part in the discus- 
sion. The retailers were assured that the 
manufacturers are seeking to work in close 
cooperation at all times. 

Following the luncheon the lumbermen 
visited the better built house site where more 
than 75 women of Chattanooga and vicinity 
were guests of the Southern Pine Association 
during the afternoon. Mrs. F. H. Stone, of 
the association, was in charge of the women’s 
program. 

This morning the lumbermen and others took 
part in the formal dedication of the new high- 
way at which Gov. Austin Peay, of Tennessee, 
presided. During the afternoon the Tennessee 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association met at the 
Hotel Patten with local and visiting lumber- 
men. Mr. Paddock and J. A. Minnich, secre- 
tary, were leaders during the discussion of 
trade problems and further organization. 
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Hardwood Prices Hold Firm Under 


Large Consumers Buy Heavily 


MEMPHIS, TENN., June 14.—Demand for 
southern hardwoods has fallen off considerably, 
due to the usual seasonal lull. Prices quoted 
shortly after the flood are still in effect. It is 
generally conceded that there is not enough 
hardwood, particularly gum and oak, to take 
care of the demand this fall, and that prices 
are sure to remain at present levels and will 
probably go considerably higher. Many manu- 
facturers do not wish to accept business at 
present prices. The market last week was all 
agog because of large sales, reported by one 
firm and later verified. One consumer took 
nearly three million feet of oak and gum, and 
another bought more than 1,000,000 feet. These 
orders were accepted at prices above the pres- 
ent general level and were for delivery through- 
out the remainder of the year. These consum- 
ers, among the largest, are certain that hard- 
wood prices are going higher. 

The best buyers are the building trades, al- 
though this business is not up to standard. The 
furniture people are getting out of the market 
until after the summer shows. Automobile 
demand is gradually tapering off, as usual this 
time of year. The flooring people continue to 
take a fairly good volume and interior trim 
plants are running full time and are still 
buying hardwoods. The crating and box people 
are taking a fairly good volume. The export 
business is better than had been expected. 

Logging conditions are gradually improving, 
and more logs are being placed on the market 
each week. Prices quoted before the inunda- 
tions still prevail, although there is a log short- 
age. Mills are rapidly getting in shape in the 
northern part of the territory, but it will 
easily be Sept. 1 before any of the mills in the 
southern half of the belt can again get back to 
normal operations. 

The Vestal Hardwood Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Knoxville, one of the old hard- 
wood concerns in the Appalachian region, is 
enlarging its kiln drying facilities, installing a 
new Moore kiln. Kiln building and doors will 
be of fireproof construction, while the drying 
elements will be controlled by automatic in- 
struments. All of the equipment was supplied 
by the Moore Dry Kiln Co., of Jacksonville, 
Fla., which is supervising its installation. 


“Furniture City” to Hold Centennial 


Jamestown, N. Y., June 13.—Jamestown, 
known the world over as the “furniture city,” 
is to celebrate, June 19 to 25, the centennial 
of its incorporation as a village. It will be a 
week of pageantry and color, in which both 
old and new Jamestown will be prominently 
portrayed. The historical pageant, one of the 
chief events, will be participated in by over a 
thousand persons with horses, cows, oxen, 
stage coaches and covered wagons, giving a 
faithful reproduction of life in the early times. 
A “Jamestown Exposition of Progress” will 
also be held in connection with the centennial, 
to illustrate the growth of this important 
manufacturing center. Many of the furniture 
factories that have played such an important 
part in the city’s development, will participate 
in this exposition, as will the United Lumber 
& Supply Co. 

Jamestown was founded in 1809 by James 
Prendergast, an immigrant from Tennessee 
who had bought the site of the present city 
from the Holland Land Co. for $2,000. In 
1815 the population comprised thirteen families 
and a few bachelors, and its enterprises con- 
sisted of a grist mill, three sawmills, a store, 
a tannery and two blacksmith shops, and the 
inhabitants depended for their living on the 
settlers which were slowly occupying the re- 
gion. Round about were dense forests of pine, 


hemlock and hardwoods, the haunts of Indians, 
bears and deer. 

In 1827 the settlement was incorporated as 
a village, with a population of 393. From 
these earliest days furniture making was a 
leading local industry. The first shop had in 
fact been established in 1815 by Royal Keyes, 
who in 1820 built the first factory. This was 
the nucleus of the present Eckman Furniture 
Co. In 1827, just a century ago, Phineas 
Palmeter built a 2-story chair plant in James- 
town, and from that time on the city has 
continuously been at work building up its 
reputation as a furniture making center. 

In the early days, when timber was abundant 
hereabouts, the local lumber industry was 
feverishly active. In the county there were 
no less. than 206 sawmills in 1844, and prices 
were unbelievably low. First quality cherry 
boards sold for $8 to $10 a thousand feet, and 
white pine for $1.50 cash. 


Large Buyers Seek Supplies 

BrooKHAVEN, Miss., June 13.— Hardwood 
orders, at prices wanted by the mills, have 
been very scarce, but inquiry is showing ma- 
terial increase and one was received Saturday 
from a big buyer listing a tremendous quantity 
of stock, his list being headed as follows: “Due 
to flood conditions in Louisiana and Arkansas, 
it is necessary for us to go outside our usual 
list of mills for our summer and fall supply 
of lumber.” This statenent is vey sicnificant, 
because this buyer is located in the center of 
a heavy hardwood producing territory, and to 
buy lumber from Brookhaven territory means 
a rate differential against him of 10 to 15 
cents a hundred pounds of freight. The mar- 
ket should be much stronger. a few weeks 
hence. 


Arranging Big Development 

Toronto, Ont., June 13.—Reports received 
from London, England, state that good prog- 
ress is being made on arrangements for carry- 
ing out the plans of the English syndicate 
which has secured important hardwood limits 
in northern Ontario. The product of the plant 
will be sold chiefly in Great Britain as finished 
manufactures. Two units will be on a pro- 
duction basis within a month. The development 
of this industry will involve an expenditure of 
$1,167,000, the employment of 350 men regu- 
larly and over 1350 men during construction 
period. 


Northern Stocks Depleted 


Bay City, Micu., June 14.—The hardwood 
mills report a decline in the volume of busi- 
ness received during the last week, but ship- 
ments continue very heavy. That consumers 
are asking for immediate shipment on previ- 
ous orders, indicates renewed activity in the 
hardwood consuming trade and further em- 
phasizes the fact that consumers’ stocks are 
low. This increase in shipping has further 
depleted dry stocks at the sawmills, and has 
an influence in maintaining present prices. 
With production curtailed and a great many 
mills cutting softwoods at this season, it will 
be several months before hardwood stocks will 
regain their normal position. There are very 
few surplus items, and these are being rapidly 
absorbed. 

The demand for hardwood flooring has 
fallen off considerably during the last two 
weeks. The volume of business during the 
latter half of May was extremely good, but 
it is evident that the recent advances in price 
have caused some sales resistance. The mills 
are holding firm the prices on rough lumber, 
however, and flooring makers can not reduce 
prices in the face of higher lumber values. 


Recent Advances Being Held 


CINCINNATI, OnI0, June 14.—There is little 
material change to the general hardwood 
market situation. Demand is fairly active, 
but comes in spurts, and buyers are limiting 
their orders to their necessities. Prices have 
been holding the recent advances, but attempts 
to increase quotations further have not been 
successful. 

A party of eight Cincinnati golfers, mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Golf Asso- 
ciation, will leave here Friday afternoon to 
attend the annual tournament of the National 
Lumber Trades Golf Association to be held 
at New London, Conn., next week. The party 
will stop over to play a round or two on the 
Sleepy Hollow links near New York on Satur- 
day, spending the night at New York City 
and going on to New London on Sunday. 
In the party are J. C. West, E. O. Robinson, 
E. M. Bonner, Hall Hagemeier, W. C. Bartlett, 
A. H. Cordes and J. C. Griffith. 

Dwight Hinckley, president Dwight Hinck- 


ley Lumber Co. and a member of the board | 


of directors of the National-American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, will attend a Chi- 
cago conference, June 20-21, of manufacturers 
and wholesalers called by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association for the purpose of 
discussing a plan for closer codperation in 
distribution. 


Expects Stronger Price Situation 

MitwavkeE, Wis., June 13.—Industrial con- 
sumers of hardwoods, such as sash and door 
plants. and furniture factories, have reported 
no change in prices on hardwood lumber dur- 
ing the last two weeks. One of the factory 
officials stated that the company’s yard is 
loaded up with sufficient material to carry it 
for a while. A local furniture factory said 
that hardwood prices have not risen as much 
as they were expected to, and that in some 
instances there has been a slight softening. 
These plants also stated that they have had 
little difficulty in obtaining lumber for their 
needs. One of the largest wholesale hard- 
wood operators at Milwaukee looks for prices 
to go higher in about six weeks, and in his 
opinion the present easier price situation is 
only temporary, and has been caused by the 
distress lumber. 


New Floods Delay Production 


Loutsvit_e, Ky., June 13.—With a June rise 
in the upper rivers, following the high water 
of the spring over the Southland, and many 
sections again under water, it is felt by hard- 
wood producers and jobbers that it will be 
quite late this year before there is any active 
production of hardwoods, or much dry stock 
to offer from many mills in sections of the 
delta district. Western Kentucky, around Hick- 
man and Fulton, was again flooded over the 
week, and refugees took to high ground, many 
coming over from Missouri, while Arkansas 
is again experiencing trouble, which will later 
be felt in the lower country. 

Hardwood prices remain at about the same 
levels, and some sap gum is reported to have 
been offered at $49 and $50, Louisville, last 
week. Prices on inch stocks at Louisville: 
Poplar, FAS, $95@100; saps and selects, $70@ 
75; No. 1 common, $50@55. Gum, sap, FAS, $60 
@62; common, $50; quartered sap, FAS, $70; 
common, $60@62; plain red, $100@105 for 
FAS; and $60@62 on common; quartered red, 
FAS, $100@105 ; common, $62@65. White oak, 
FAS, $95@100; common, $62@65; red oak, 
FAS, $85@90; common, $58@60. Ash, $85 and 
$55. Walnut, FAS, $225; select, $150; No. 1, 
$90; No. 2, $40. 

It is reported that there has been a fair 
movement of pine timbers and building mate- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 77 and 78 
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timulus of Flood-Curtailed Production 


rials into the eastern Kentucky coal field dis- 
tricts, where a great many railroad and road 
bridges are being rebuilt following recent se- 
vere cloudbursts and floods. The Louisville & 
Nashville cleared its main line to McRoberts, 
Ky., in ten days, and is now handling about 
50 percent of normal tonnage, although many 
mines are down, account of damage to build- 
ings, trackage, trestles etc. 


News of Baitimore Trade 


Ba.trmore, Mp., June 13.—The Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange held its quarterly meeting at 
the Merchants’ Club last Monday night, but 
only routine business came up, all other mat- 
ters having been attended to at the monthly 
meeting of the managing committee in the af- 
ternoon. Daniel MacLea, of the MacLea Lum- 
ber Co., the president, occupied the chair, and 
L. H. Gwaltney, of the American Lumber 
Corporation, acted as secretary. 

A testimonial luncheon was tendered to A. 
F. Sidebotham, manager of Furness Withy 
& Co., Ltd., at Baltimore for many years, at 
the Emerson Hotel on June 10, the reason for 
this event being his transfer to San Francisco 
as president and director of Furness (Pacific) 
(Ltd.). John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & 
Co., was chairman of the luncheon committee. 


Mills Need Extensive Overhauling 


Jackson, Miss., June 13.— The hardwood 
market is still on the upward swing, and oak 
and gum are the leaders in demand. The mills 
report a good volume of business at satisfac- 
tory prices. Some mills in the flooded area are 
assembling their crews. It will be some three 
weeks or thirty days, however, before actual 
operation of these mills can be started. Most 
of the machinery will have to be overhauled, 
and boiler foundations will have to be rebuilt. 
The crews are taking lumber out of stacks, 
and segregating yard stock that has been under 
water. Hardwood logs are still scarce and 
their prices are quite firm, with a number of 
mills competing for log shipments. 


Georgia Production Is Active 


Atitanta, Ga., June 13.—Demand for hard- 
woods has been declining the last week. Pro- 
duction at Georgia mills is active, but little 
surplus is being accumulated, for orders and 
shipments are about equal to the cut. Prices 
continue very high but have shown no further 
advances except those for oak flooring, which 
again increased $1 to $1.50. Furniture trades 
in the Carolinas, Georgia and eastern Tennes- 
see are buying hand to mouth in the FAS 





GENERAL 


Bus! in Brief 
Continued improvement of the weather in sections that have suffered from an excess of 
rain has been reflected in substantial increases im movement of merchandise at retail; and 
though there are signs of careful buying there is no indication of marked 


reduction in demand. There are some reports of increased unemploy- 
ment but this has not thus far affected purchasing power in a noticeable 





manner. Continued decline in building operations is recorded, but the fact is noted that com- 
parisons must be made with a period of extraordinarily high levels of construction activity, 
which could hardly be expected to continue indefinitely. 


Now that most of the corn has been planted and that some of it is up and has been culti- 

vated for the first time, the prices of this grain have eased off. The warmer weather has 

seemed to justify the belief that a fair crop may yet be realized. 

Market values for other grains and for live stock also, have been 

AGRICULTURE pretty well held. Latest reports from the cotton section of the 

South indicate that the crop is two or three weeks late owing to excess of rains. Additional 

advances in prices for mill cotton goods are reported and the takings of cotton by northern 
spinners for the crop year to June 3 are reported only slightly below last year. 


Complaint continues to be made of narrow margins of profit, according to Dun’s and yet 

there is an excess of advances in the list of wholesale quotations for the week. The Harvard 

weekly index of wholesale commodity prices declined to 137.4 for the week ending 

PRICES June 8, from 138 for the week ending June 1. Notable strength is recorded in 

hides and leather. The money market is somewhat casier for the last week, call 

money have shaded off from 4% percent to 4% percent and then to 4 percent, indicating relief 

from the month-end settlement demands. Bank clearings for the first week of the month were 

reported exceptionally heavy, the gains, however, being heaviest in eastern centers where 
stock uperations are conducted on the largest scale. 


Production of steel shows no decided change, estimates placing the output of both ingot 
and finished steel at from 70 to 80 percent of capacity. Buying of steel is exhibiting the same 
tendency that has been noted elsewhere, the demand being chiefly for im- 
STEEL mediate needs and of a hand-to-mouth character. In fact, as reported hereto- 
fore, the demand is sustained by numerous small and frequent purchases for 

work in hand rather than for speculative purposes in anticipation of later requirements. 


Latest available reports of the American Petroleum Institute place the output of crude oil 

for the week ended June 11 at a daily average of 2,498,450 barrels, compared with 2,507,300 

barrels for the week immediately preceding. Efforts were made during the 

FUELS week to end the bituminous coal strike in union fields, but adjowmment was 

taken for a week without any action. There is evidence of a willingness on 

both sides to come to an agreement that will start operations. The total output ef bituminous 

coal for the week ended June 4 was estimated by the Bureau of Mimes at 7,372,000 tons, 2 

decline of 1,104,000 tons from the preceding week, owing to the celebration of Memorial Day. 

Anthracite output for the same week dropped to the lowest level since the week ended April 
2, the production beimg for the later week, 1,572,000 tons. 











gum list, with factories elsewhere buying less 
than normal. A few advance orders for ash 
are reported from automotive trades, but as 
prices have advanced considerably the tendency 
is to buy only for near future needs. Box 
trades are active in buying lower grade gum. 
Oak flooring demand continues much better 
than normal, as retailers are doing a brisk 
business. A few industrial orders for maple 
flooring are reported, but they are mostly small. 


Buffalo Items of Interest 


BurFaLo, N. Y., June 13.—Harold Kelleran, 
secretary Empire State Association of Whole- 
sale Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, has 
called the attention of members to the annual 
party at Newport, on Lake Ontario, June 28, 
and urged a large attendance. 

C. Walter Betts, of the Betts Lumber Co., 
will be chairman of the outing committee of 
the twenty-third annual orphans’ automobile 
outing, June 22. 

F, Chase Taylor, of Taylor & Crate, was 
last week elected second vice president of the 
Reciprocity Club of Buffalo. 

Charles N. Perrin, who lately returned from 
a trip to the South, gave a talk before the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange on June 10 regard- 
ing the effects of the disastrous floods in that 
section. 

Howard Wall, of the Buffalo Hardwood 
Lumber Co., has been in the hospital lately for 
an operation for appendicitis. He expects to 
be out again in a few days. 

Mason R. Smith, son of M. M. Smith, of 
the Dock & Mill Co., North Tonawanda, has 
been honored by the faculty of Nichols School, 
as one of its two representatives to go to 
Denmark, where, with a preparatory school 
party, they will be guests of the Rotary and 
American clubs of that country as well as 
Danish householders. 


Georgia Stocks Being Depleted 


Macon, Ga., June 13—Hardwood lumber 
manufacturers report that demand for all 
woods continues strong, though prices are prac- 
tically the same as during the last two weeks. 
Most mills in this territory are selling more 
lumber than is produced. Some manufacturers 
are afraid that their inventories are being re- 
duced more than they ought to be, and they 
are striving to increase production. No change 
in prices are reported. 


Fight Flood Successfully 


New Orteans, La., June 13.—It now seems 
safe to credit the Dibert, Stark & Brown 
Cypress Co. at Donner, La., and the F. B. 
Williams Cypress Co., at Patterson, with a 
decisive victory over the flood, since the flood 
stages in the lower Atchafalaya River are 
registering decline. Both companies protected 
their plants and yards by private levees and 
refused to abandon the fight when the weather 
bureau forecast of a 12- or 13-foot stage at 
Morgan City threatened Donner and Patterson 
with inundation. At Donner, the protection 
levee was steadily strengthened and raised as 
the waters rose. At Patterson, Harry P. 
Williams, of the F. B. Williams company, met 
the threat of inundation by enlisting a special 
levee-building force of 100 men, who worked 
day and night upon the plant defenses. Flood- 
water invaded Patterson, but was kept out of 
the mill and yards. The Donner plant likewise 
maintained its defenses. Both companies, it is 
added, operated their plants steadily through- 
out the siege, and continued shipments. 

Ferriday, La., one of the leading “lumber 
towns” in Concordia Parish, was yesterday re- 
ported practically “dry” again, after a flood 
inundation that lasted about four weeks, and 
during which its industries were forced to 
suspend operation. 
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News and Views From the West Coast 


Lumber Exports Show Increase 


MARSHFIELD, OreE., June 11.—Total lumber 
exports from this port from Jan. 1 to June 1 
were 20,499,364 feet, valued at $639,477; and 
the total since July 1, 1926, was 58,825,322 feet, 
valued at $1,860,260. May exports were 4,972,- 
433 feet, valued at $132,183. There were 
thirty-five total foreign cargoes during the 
year, and eleven during the last six months. 
During the year nine cargoes totaling 11,656,000 
feet went to the Atlantic coast. 


To Use Fir in “Constitution” 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 11.—There will 
be no substitutes in the rebuilding of the fa- 
mous old U. S. Frigate Constitution. Douglas 
fir, after a series of investigations and tests, 
has been chosen for the work of reconstructing 
the old warship. 

The contract for 150,000 feet of Douglas fir 
structural grade decking, timbers and ceiling 
has been placed with the Charles R. McCor- 
mick Lumber Co. by the Navy Department, has 
been loaded aboard the Chas. R. McCormick, 
flagship of the McCormick fleet of steamships, 
and is now enroute to the Boston Navy Yard. 
The entire order was cut from especially de- 
sirable trees of the McCormick company’s 
holdings and manufactured to order at the 
mills at St. Helens, Ore. ; 

The Constitution as it now stands, is built 
almost entirely of oak, and in the reconstruc- 
tion naval engineers demanded a wood of great 
strength and durability as well as adaptability 
for the many purposes for which the wood is 
needed in the old ship. A’ great deal of rivalry 
developed between the various lumber regions 
of the United States in furnishing these tim- 
bers but the order was finally awarded to a 
Douglas fir manufacturer. The Charles R. 
McCormick company secured the order because 
of its enormous supply of timbers and its 
ability to meet specifications and give imme- 
diate delivery. Within a few hours after the 
order was placed the logs were being selected 
and arrangements were made to ship the entire 
lot on a fast McCormick vessel out of the 
Columbia River direct to Boston. 


Visit Mill Plant 


GARIBALDI, OreE., June 11.—Recent visitors to 
Garibaldi included W. A. Hyman, of Samoa, 
Calif., designing engineer for the Hammond 
Lumber Co.; A. C. Charters, of Portland, au- 
ditor for northern operations, and C. A. Driess, 
of San Francisco, general auditor. The offi- 
cials came here in connection with the affairs 
of the Hammond-Tillamook Lumber Co. 


Perfects Sales Organization 


Caucary, ALTA., June 13.—An important de- 
velopment in the lumber industry in this terri- 
tory has just been perfected through the organ- 
ization of a sales company, through which four 
of the important lumber producing concerns 
will distribute their product. The sales com- 
pany will be known as Mountain Manutac- 
turers’ Sales (Ltd.), with headquarters in Cal- 
gary, the concerns interested being the Baker 
Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Waldo, B. C.; B C Spruce 
Mills (Ltd.), Lumberton, B. C.; Crow’s Nest 


Pass Lumber Co. (Ltd.), Wardner, B. C.; 
Eagle Lake Spruce Mills (Ltd.), Giscome, 
a & 


Officers and directors of the sales company 
are: President, C. M. Pennock, Wardner, B. 
C.; vice president, W. K. Nichols, Giscome, 
B. C.; Charles D. McNab, Waldo, B. C.; H. 
Paul Klinestiver, Lumberton, B. C.; I. R. 
Poole, Calgary, manager; I. T. Dwelley, Cal- 
gary, sales manager. 

Mr. Poole, the manager, is secretary-treas- 
urer of the Mountain Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, and Mr. Dwelley, sales manager, 
was former sales manager of the B C Spruce 
Mills at Lumberton. The sales company will 


act in the capacity of joint personal representa- 
tive of the mills in the sale and distribution of 
their product in the Provinces of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. It is expected 
that in due course the company will extend its 
activities in other markets and also will handle 
stocks produced by other mills. 

Commenting on the new organization, Man- 
ager Poole said: “Through their own repre- 
sentative, the mills in the sales organization 
desire to get in closer touch with the retail 
lumber trade, promote the sale of and extend 
markets for the product of their mills, secure 
a better distribution of orders, and give an 
improved service to the trade.” 

Se eaeaeaeaeaaaaae 
Purchases Other Company 

PorTLAND, OreE., June 11.—It was announced 
here today that the K.-P. Timber Co.—owned 
jointly by the Knappton mills, of Knappton, 
and the Peninsula Lumber Co., of Portland— 
has purchased the timber and logging equip- 
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Scaffolding erected about a black walnut tnee 

at Walnut Creek, Calif., in order to perform 

grafting operations on the tree, transforming it 

into a producer of English walnuts. A ton of 

the latter each season ts expected, beginning in 
about five years 





ment of the Green Mountain Timber Co., near 
Kerry, in Columbia County. The purchase 
involves between fifteen hundred and sixteen 
hundred acres of land, with a stand of about 
100,000,000 feet of timber. 

The Green Mountain Timber Co. was 
owned by the Portland Dollar Co., which 
acquired the holdings when it purchased the 
Portland Lumber Co.’s sawmill in Portland a 
few years ago. The mill, after operating for 
a time, was shut down and has been idle for 
two years or thereabouts. The transfer, how- 
ever, does not leave the Portland Dollar Co. 
without a timber supply, since it has holdings 
in the upper Willamette River country. 

The timber added to the holdings of the K.-P. 
company adjoins other timber owned by the 
company. A branch of the Kerry railroad 
furnishes an outlet for the logs. 


To Handle Rough and Dressed Lumber 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11—At Gak Harbor 
Charles Nienhuis, Ben Koetje and Barney Rik- 
sen have incorporated the Oak Harbor Lumber 
& Supply Co., and have opened a lumber yard 
on the old Smith property next to the public 
market. They will handle rough and dressed 
lumber, in addition to other building materials. 


Jury on Architectural Competition 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 11.—J. Lister Holmes 
professiona! adviser of the West Coast Woods 
Architectural Competition, under the auspices of 
the West Coast Lumber Bureau, has announced 
the five members of the jury of award, which 
will meet in Seattle during August to name the 
winners in the competition. The members of 
the jury are: 

Emery Stanrorp Hatt, Chicago: Member of the 
firm of Emery Stanford Hall, Bisbee & Rhenisch; 
director Illinois Society of Architects; chairman of 
its committees on publication, materials and methods; 
editor of Handbook for Architects and Builders; A, 
I. A. representative on consulting committee of na- 
tional lumber standardization conference. 

Henry C. Haun, New York: Associated with 
Francis Y. Joannes, of New York; president Atlantic 
division Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, hav- 
ing served four years as chairman of plan committee; 
director of program with producers’ research council 
of A. I. A. 

Louts C. Jarcer, New York: Associate of Roger 
Bullard, of New York; vice president Atlantic division 
Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, and chair- 
man of plan committee. 

W. R. B. Wittcox, Eugene, Ore.: Fellow in A. 
I. A., and member of jury of fellows; professor in 
charge of department of architecture, University of 
Oregon; former resident of Seattle. 

Davip J. Myers, Seattle: Member of Schack, Young 


& Myers; past president Washington State Chapter 
A. 5..a. 


Mr. Hall has specialized on large public and 
commercial buildings, rather than residences; 
designed group of wood buildings for Y. M. 
C. A. summer camp at Lake Geneva, Wis. Mr. 
Hahn and Mr. Jaeger have been prominently 
identified with residential construction. Mr. 
Willcox has designed many fine residences, ho- 
tels, apartments and other structures. Mr. My- 
ers, in addition to designing many homes and 
public buildings, has officiated on juries of 
award in a number of architectural competi- 
tions in the West. He is intimately familiar 
with West Coast woods. 

In making the awards the jury will distrib- 
ute $3,500 donated by C. W. Stimson, president 
of the Stimson Timber Co., Seattle, and presi- 
dent of the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau. 
The best design will receive $2,000 in cash; 
second best, $500; and ten honorable mentions, 
yo each. The contests will close at 5 p. m. 
Aug. 1. 


Veneer Plant Completed 


TILLAMOOK, OrE., June 11.—The completed 
plant of the Tillamook Spruce Veneer Co. rep- 
resents an outlay of about $50,000. Orders on 
hand, including orange-box stock for Califor- 
nia, insure operation of the plant during the 
summer months. The directors are: Gordon 
Murdock, Arthur Magnusen, Joseph C. Hanen, 
George H. Peters and Leo Morrison. Mr. 
Murdock is manager and Mr. Hanen factory 
superintendent. 


Decision on Spread of Forest Fires 


PortLAnp, Ore., June 11.—The forest pro- 
tective agencies are showing keen interest in a 
Gecision by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the effect that carelessness with fire 


‘ need not be confined to Federal forest lands 


in order to constitute a criminal offense under 
the United States criminal code. The Forest 
Service regards the decision as of unusual im- 
portance to national forest protection, since 
thousands of miles of boundary are subject to 
danger from fire originating on adjacent pri- 
vate lands. C. M. Granger, United States dis- 
trict forester, says: 

This decision, coming just before the beginning of 
our forest fire season, will be a powerful factor in 
preventing carelessness with fire on private lands 
within and near the national forests. The careless 
camper or owner can no longer plead private owner- 
ship as an excuse for leaving a live fire which escapes 
into Government timber. This, combined with the 


fact that the law applies equally clearly and forcefully 
to fires abandoned on Government land, gives a strong 
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weapon for combating this phase of the fire problem. 
The Forest Service coéperates in fire protection with 
many private owners whose lands adjoin or inter- 
mingle with the national forest land; but there are 
many other owners and many visitors who are. care- 
less with fire and endanger public property. The 
Forest Service welcomes visitors to the national for- 
ests for recreational and other purpses, but it can not 
afford to be lenient with those who endanger these 
large public properties, and is compelled in their de- 
fense to a_ strict enforcement of the forest fire 
statutes. The Forest Service warns all campers and 
travelers within the national forests to drown their 
camp fires with water, to dispose of matches and smok- 
ing materials safely, and to observe the ‘no smoking” 
regulations where they are in effect. Likewise, it 
warns local farmers and settlers to burn brush and 
other debris only in wet weather and in strict accord- 
ance with State and Federal laws, remembering that 
they are responsible for the escape of any such fires 
on to Federal forest land. 


The case is entitled United States vs. D. J. 
Alford. The statute under which the prosecu- 
tion was brought provides that “Whoever shall 
build a fire in or near any forest, timber or 
other inflammable material upon the public 
domain . .. shall, before leaving said fire, to- 
tally extinguish the same; and whoever shall 
fail to do so shall be fined not more than 


Advisory 


WasHIncToNn, D. C., June 15.—The trade ex- 
tension committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association announces the ap- 
pointment of an advisory council on trade ex- 
tension, with membership from all regional 
associations covering all the States. 

This council is to fill the function of keeping 
the trade extension committee and the manage- 
ment of the trade extension work fully advised 
of the views, wishes and suggestions of the 
lumber industry regarding the huge trade ex- 
tension effort now being inaugurated. It is ex- 
pected that members of the council will be in 
position to render assistance in many different 
ways. They will be readily accessible to all 
lumbermen who wish to make suggestions or 
express their wishes to the trade extension 
committee. 

The membership of the advisory council by 
regional associations and States follows: 


Southern Pine Association 


Alabama—J. W. LeMaistre, Jackson Lumber Co., 
Lockhart, Ala.; J. G. McGowin, W. T. Smith Lumber 
Co., Chapman, Ala. Arkansas—O. O. Axley, South- 
ern Lumber Co., Warren, Ark. Florida—Edward A. 
Hauss, president, Alger Sullivan Lumber Co., Cen- 
tury, Fla. Mississippi—Charles Green, Eastman- 
Gardiner & Co., Laurel. Miss.; John Bissell, Marathon 
Lumber Co., Laurel, Miss.; L. Crosby, C & R 
Lumber Co., Blodgett, Miss. Louisiana—W. T. Mur- 
ray, Tremont Lumber Co., Rochelle, La.; C. R. Slagle, 
Forest Lumber Co., Oakdale. La.: H. C. Berckes, 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La. is- 
souri—M. B. Nelson, president, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo.; C. W. 
Nelson, Frost Industries (Inc.), St. Louis, Mo. 
Oklahoma—H. Dierks, Dierks Lumber, & Coal Co., 
Kansas City, Mo. Texas—J. W. Link, Kirby Lumber 
Co., Houston, Tex.; Ernest Kurth, Angelina County 
Lumber Co., Lufkin, Tex. 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 


Oregon—A. C. Dixon, Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., 
Eugene, Ore.; C. D. Johnson, Pacific Spruce Cor- 
aa, Northwestern Bank Building, Portland, Ore.; 
Ralph Burnside, Willapa Lumber Co., Gasco Build- 
ing, Portland, Ore.; M. C. Woodard, Northwestern 
National Bank Building, Portland, Ore. Washington 
—E. G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash.: Ernest Dolge, Ernest Dolge (Inc.), 
P. O. Box 974, Tacoma, Wash.: R. W. Vinnedge, 
North Bend Timber Co., North Bend, Wash.; R. B. 
Allen, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 6644 
White-Henry-Stuart Building, Seattle, Wash.; Clyde 
Pitchford. Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co., Aberdeen, 
Wash. British Columbia—Tames D. McCormack, 
Canadian Western Lumber Co., Vancouver Building, 
Vancouver, B. C. 


California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers 
Association 


California—W. J. Walker, Red River Lumber Co., 
307 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif.; 
H. Steinmetz, Pickering Lumber Co., Crocker First 
National Bank Building, San Francisco, Calif.; J. M. 
White, Weed Lumber Co., Weed, Calif.; R. D. Baker, 
Lassen Lumber & Box Co., 405 Monadnock Building, 
San Francisco, Calif.; . . Cannon, Sugar Pine 
Lumber Co., Pinedale, Calif.; C. Stowell Smith, Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 600 Call Building, San Francisco, Calif. Oregon 
—A. J. Voye, Big Lakes Box Co., Klamath Falls, 
Ore.; W. Lamm, Lamm Lumber Co., Modoc 
Point, Ore. 





$1,000, or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both.” Counsel for Alford contended that 
the statute did not cover leaving a fire at any 
place except on Government land. In rendering 
the opinion of the court, Justice Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes said: 


The purpose of the act is to prevent forest fires, 
which have been one of the great economic mis- 
fortunes of the country. The danger depends upon 
the nearness of the fire; not upon the ownership of 
the land where it is built * * *. The statute is 
constitutional. Congress may prohibit the doing of 
acts upon privately owned lands that imperil the pub- 
licly owned forests. * * * Taken in connection with 
the danger to be prevented, it lays down a plain 
enough rule of conduct for anyone who seeks to obey 
the law. 


The Forest Service states that from 70 to 
90 percent of forest fires are man-caused, and 
therefore preventable. 


Building a Hardwood Mill 
SEATTLE, WAsuH., June 11.—S. J. Wray is 
building a hardwood mill at Oakville, Wash., 
having contracted his sales for two years in 
advance in the California markets. 


Establishes Lumber Company 


VENTURA, CALiF., June 11.—B. O. Brown has 


established the Independent Lumber Co. on 


West Ramona Street, just outside the city 
limits, having purchased a site 125x400 feet. He 
trucks lumber from San Pedro. 


Lumber Plant Dismantled 


Verpi, Nev., June 11.—This point, for many 
years regarded as Nevada’s leading lumber cen- 
ter, has gone into the discard through the dis- 
mantling of the plant of the Verdi Lumber 
Co. The mill will be reassembled on the Ram- 
elli timber tract. 


Elected Head of Toy Association 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—At a meeting re- 
cently held in San Francisco, Burton R. Stare, 
of Seattle, president of the Keen Corporation 
and president of the Toy Makers’ Guild of 
Washington, was elected Northwest regional 
vice president of the Pacific Coast Toy Fair 
Association. 


Trade Extension Council 


Western Pine Manufacturers Association 


Oregon—H. K. Brooks, Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co., 
Bend.; A. W. Cooper, Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association, 510 Yeon Building, Portland, Ore. Mon- 
tana—E. Polleys, Polleys Lumber Co., Missoula, 
Mont. Washington—J. . McGoldrick, McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., Spokane, Wash. Idaho—W. S. Rosen- 
berry, Winton Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho; Huntington 
Taylor, Edward Rutledge Timber Co., Coeur _d’Alene, 
Idaho; A. W. Laird, Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, Potlatch, Idaho. 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


West Virginia—John Raine, Meadow River Lumber 
Co., Rainelle, W. Va.; Burns, C. L. Ritter 
Lumber Co., Huntington, W. Va. Tennessee—W. Bb. 
Townsend, Little River Lumber . Co., Townsend, 
Tenn.; H. Townshend, Hardwood Manufacturers 





Must Work to Get Results 


In an address before the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, a New York banker 
said, “A contribution is not a 
substitute for individual intelli- 
gence, for individual efficiency 
and individual advertising. It 
will not be a substitute for 
work.” Ata meeting of Florida 
retailers, a leading dealer said, 
“Let’s cut out so much golf, 
slow up on the pink tea stuff, 
chuck our coats and get to 
work.” A lumberman in the 
Southwest who is rapidly build- 
ing up a successful new organi- 
zation, writes to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, “Business contin- 
ues very good with us, but we 
make it so by putting in ‘26 
hours’ every day.” 











Institute, Bank of Commerce Building, Memphis, 
Tenn. Louisiana—J. B. Edwards, Hillyer Deutsch 
Edwards (Inc.), Oakdale, La.; F. 7, Reimers, 
Natalbany Lumber Co., Hammond, La. Kentucky— 
T. W. Kitchen, Kitchen Lumber Co., Ashland, Ky.; 
Preston Joyes, . P. Brown & Sons Lumber Co., 
Louisville, Ky. Arkansas—R. B. Fullerton, Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark. Mississippi— 
F. L. Adams, Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, 
Miss.; John Bailey, Eastman-Gardiner & Co., Laurel, 
Miss. Indiana—Charles Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. 

Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers 

Association 

Michigan—C. A. Bigelow, Kneeland-Bigelow Co., 
Bay City, Mich.; M. J. Fox, Von Platen-Fox Co., 
Iron Mountain, Mich.; W. L. Saunders, Cummer- 


Diggins Lumber Co., Cadillac, Mich. Wisconsin—F,. 
K. Bissell, Bissell Lumber Co., Marshfield, Wis.; C. A. 
Goodman, Sawyer-Goodman Co., Marinette, Wis.; O. 
T. Swan, Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association 


Minnesota—H. C, Heraby, Cloquet, Minn.; R. R. 
Bailey, W. T. Bailey Lumber Co., Virginia, Minn.; 
W. A. Ellinger, Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Ontario—J. A. Mathieu, J. A. Mathieu (Ltd.), 
Rainy Lake, Ont., Can. 


California Redwood Association 


California—C. R. Johnson, Union Lumber Co., 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Calif.; A. B. Ham- 
mond, Hammond Lumber Co., 260 California Street 
San Francisco, Calif.; J. M. Hotchkiss, Hobbs-Wall 
Lumber Co., Fife Building, 1 Drumm Street, San 
Francisco, Calif.; W. E. Guild, Finkbine Guild Lum- 
ber Co., 1 Drumm Street, San Francisco, Calif.; H. 
W. Cole, Little River Redwood Co., Crannel, Calif.; 
R. F. Hammatt, California Redwood Association, 24 
California Street, San Francisco, Calif.; Fred Hoimes, 
Holmes-Eureka Lumber Co., Monadnock Building, San 
Francisco, Calif.; Henry Hink, Dolbeer & Carson, 
465 California Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Florida Dense Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers 
Association 


Florida—W. C. Sherman, St. Andrews Bay Lumber 
Co., Millville, Fla.; J. S. Foley, Brooks-Scanlon Cor- 
poration, Eastport, Fla.; J. ~~ Arnold, J. Ray 
Arnold Lumber Co., Groveland, Fla.; J. B. Harris, 
Florida Dense Long Leaf Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Barnett National Bank Building, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; J. B. Wand. Florida Lumber & Millwork Asso- 
ciation, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 


Louisiana—C. §S. Williams, Williams Lumber_Co., 
Whitney Central Building, New Orleans, La.; J. F. 
Wigginton, Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New Orleans, 

Florida—Arthur Cummer, Cummer Cypress Co., 
Tacksonville, Fla.; F. H. Wilson, Wilson Cypress Co., 
Palatka, Fla. Georgia—H. E. Manley, Keynolds & 
Manley Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga. 


North Carolina Pine Association 


Virginia—John M. Gibbs, North Carolina Pine As- 
sociation, Bank of Commerce Building, Norfolk, Va. 


At Large 


R. A. Long, Long-Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long 
Building, Kansas City, Mo.; Charles S. Keith, Cen- 
tral Coal & Coke Co., Keith & Perry Building, Kansas 
City, Mo.; W. M. Ritter, W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Ben Alexander, Wausau, Wis.; | 
C. Yawkey, Wausau, Wis.; L. Carpenter, First 
National Soo Line Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
Edward Hines, Edward Hines Lumber Co., 100 West 
Monroe Strest, Chicago; John H. Kirby, Kirby 
Lumber Co., Houston, Tex.; J. W.. Watzek, jr., 
Crossett Watzek Gates, 821 Railway Exchange, Chi- 
cago; J. Scanlon, 311 East 14th Street, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; D. F. Brooks, 311 East 14th Street, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; D. N. Winton, Winton Lumber 
Co., 954 Security Building, Minneapolis, Minn.; W. 
A. Pickering, Pickering Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo.; Col. is W. Oakford, Cherry River Boom 
Lumber Co., 701 Board of Trade Building, Scranton, 
Pa.; E. C. Crossett, Crossett_Watzek Gates, 821 Rail- 
way Exchange Building, Chicago; John Blodgett, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; R. E, Danaher, 830 Buhl Build- 
ing, Detroit, Mich.; R. A. Booth, Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., Eugene, Ore.; E. A. Frost, Frost_ Lumber In- 
dustries (Inc.), Shreveport, La.; J. Peavy, Peavy- 
Byrnes Lumber Co., Shreveport, La. 
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Examples of Early English Woodwork 


Three interesting examples of the craftsman- 
ship of the early English woodworker, in the 
form of the paneling of three rooms, were im- 
ported into this country recently by Watson & 
Boaler, interior decorators, Chicago, and as- 
sembled in their show room on north Michigan 
Avenue for the inspection of the public. Two 
of these paneled rooms, the material of which 
is white pine, date from the early eighteenth 
century; the other of English oak from the 
early English Renaissance period. The three 
rooms were secured in England by Mr. Watson 
after they had been removed from old resi- 
dences and are typical of the periods in which 
they were constructed. They form interesting 
studies for lovers of the antique and for stu- 
dents of the arts and handicrafts of these and 
earlier times. 

Paneling was originally devised for utili- 
tarian uses only and was placed in rooms the 
walls of which were of stone to serve as a pro- 
tection against cold and dampness at a time 
when fireplaces were the only means of heating. 
Later, some thought was given to the decorative 
features of paneling and the patterns originally 
devised were made more elaborate and embel- 
lishments of one kind and another, chiefly carv- 
ings, columns and pilasters, were added. The 
original panel design, of which the oak room 
being described is typical, was constructed of 
small rectangular panels varying in size to con- 
form to the room in which the paneling was to 
be used and divided by stiles and rails. Almost 
without exception this early paneling was fab- 
ricated of oak. At first paneling was built 
about eight feet high; later when it was used 
as a decorative as well as a protective feature 
the height was extended and the paneling often 
constructed room high. In the more elaborate 
rooms of that period much ornamentation was 


lavished on and over the mantels, pilasters and 
friezes. 

The oak room, a corner of which is shown in 
one of the two accompanying illustrations, is 
built up of small rectangular panels 10% inches 
wide and 14 inches high, divided by rails and 
stiles, the former 3 inches and the latter 334 
inches wide. The material throughout is Eng- 
lish oak weathered to a dark mellow tone al- 
most impossible to imitate today. Whether or 
not any stain or finish was used on these early 
panel jobs is problematical. If any treatment 
was given to this particular example the evi- 
dence of it has disappeared as far as a cursory 
examination reveals. In appearance the wood 
has that soft, satiny sheen that wax gives but 
it is certain that there is no wax on the wood at 
the present time; and it is not unlikely that time 
alone has given to it, dark originally, the pleas- 
ing appearance that now characterizes it. 

The exact date this paneling was constructed 
is unknown nor are any details of its history 
available. That all of the work of sawing out 
the boards from the log, dressing them down 
and joining the work together was done by 
hand is clearly apparent. Because very little 
attempt at ornamentation was made, it is be- 
lieved that this room is a very early example 
of panel work. Many of the panels were cut 
on the quarter and such as show this character- 
istic grain have been placed, apparently by de- 
sign, here and there throughout the work. Only 
one side of each panel, rail and stile has been 
dressed down and finished and on numerous 
pieces may be seen adhering bark. This bark, 
however, is found on the back only and is never 
visible when the paneling is in place. The lum- 
ber, for the most part, is clear. Occasionally a 
piece is noticed that has had a knot cut out and 
the resulting hole carefully plugged. However, 
this work has been done so carefully that the 








evidence of it is scarcely noticeable. Wood pegs 
have been used throughout to hold the various 
members together. 

Unfortunately the details of the work are 
not visible in the accompanying illustration ex- 
cept indistinctly. The two sides of the stiles 
have been shaped to give the effect of molding 
strips on each side of the panels. The rails are 
unadorned except that they are chamfered on 
the top and have scratches near the bottom 
edges at points directly above the panels. These 
scratches are deepest at the center and run out 
at the surface on each side before the edges 
of the stiles are arrived at. 

This manner of shaping the sides of the stiles 
and chamfering and scratching the rails is typi- 
cal of the early English paneling of this design. 
Why the edges of the stiles should be shaped 
and not those of the rails and why the rails 
should be scratched at the bottom and not at 
the top are questions that authorities have 
been unable to answer satisfactorily. 

The material is in a state of excellent pres- 
ervation, few evidences of time and decay being 
visible and there are no apparent reasons why 
this paneling can not continue to give service 
for another 400 or 450 years. 

By the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
if not before, the need for paneling as a pro- 
tective measure against cold and dampness had 
passed. Houses were constructed better and 
heating devices had come into use that were 
more efficient than the fireplaces. At this time 
paneling was constructed for decorative pur- 
poses and while oak was still being used ex- 
tensively other woods had come into use for 
this purpose. 

The illustration of one end of one of the 
pine rooms shows fairly clearly the manner in 
which the cheaper wood was used. Little at- 
tention, apparently, was paid to the quality of 














A corner of the oak paneling, dating from the early English Renaissance. 
The wood is dressed down on one side only 














One end of a pine paneled room of the early eighteenth century, as set 
up in the Watson & Boaler show rooms 
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- the material or the width of the boards, inas- 
much as such defects as were present would be 
concealed by the paint, for invariably pine pan- 
eling was painted. 

Painted paneling of this character served as 
a background for the finest furniture of the 
period and while ornamentation in the form of 
carving was resorted to such carving was not 
made so unduly conspicuous or so elaborate 
that it would detract from the furnishings. 
The carving, as a rule, was confined mainly to 
the mantel, base, chair rail and cornice. 

In the paneling pictured it will be noted that 


the panel is rather ornate but that such other 
carved work as appears is inconspicuous for 
the most part. The chimney breast is wider than 
was usual at this time and the windows are 


rather more deeply recessed than was custom- © 


ary. An interesting feature of the room is 
that the doorways are but 6 feet high. 

This paneling was originally painted. The 
paint was removed, however, before the room 
left England and the evidence remaining is in- 
sufficient to determine the exact color or shade. 
The different pieces of wood, as in the case 
with the oak room, were hand sawed and fin- 


ished on the one side only. Except at the chim- 
ney breast the boards are placed vertically. 
Some of the pieces measure as much as 16 
inches wide. All of the parts are fastened to- 
gether with wooden pegs. Where the wood 
came from originally can only be guessed at. 

The other pine room differs from the one 
just described only in minor details. It is of 
the same period and of a somewhat less formal 
design. The material of both of the rooms, 
however, is apparently as sound as the day it 
was cut, there being no deterioration or decay 
evident. 


Aviation Due for Great Development 


Aviation in the United States will develop 
tremendously within the near future, according 
to both Col. Charles A. Lindbergh and Clar- 
ence D. Chamberlin, the transatlantic flyers 
on whom the eyes of the world have been 
fastened the last few weeks. Such development 
will necessarily have its influence on the lum- 
ber industry, opening up as it will markets of 
no mean consequence. 

Upon his return to the United States last 
Saturday, Col. Lindbergh in a signed statement 
said : 

People don’t realize that aeronautics is one of the 
biggest potential industries we have. There will be 
tremendous development in it throughout the United 
States within the next few years. Nothing can stop 
it. Nothing can prevent aviation in America from 
rapidly advancing to a point where it will take a 
prominent place among the nation’s chief activities. 
There is much we may learn from Europe when it 
comes to aviation. I think the United States will 
inevitably lead the world in aviation, but before that 
goal is reached there is considerable ground to get 
over and adapt to our needs at home. 


In a speech before the National Press Club 
at Washington last Saturday evening he fur- 
ther stated: 

All Europe is covered with air passenger lines. 
America with its great expanse of country and no 
international boundaries is better situated than Europe 
for air passenger travel. The only question is how it 
is to be accomplished. It is possible in Europe through 
Government subsidy. That has been suggested in our 
own country. But with Government subsidy the extent 
and location of the lines would be limited by the 
subsidy, where by private endeavor there would be no 
limit. There is just one thing, I think, which would 
lead to passenger air lines all over America and that 
is for every city to establish satisfactory air ports. 


While Col. Lindbergh apparently is largely 








Prefers Wood for His Wings 


Preference for wood over steel in 
airplane construction was expressed 
by Clarence D. Chamberlin, trans- 
Atlantic flyer and holder of the world’s 
long distance nonstop flight record, 
upon his landing in Berlin. 

“What do you think of the German 
writer who referred to your plane as 
antiquated because it has wood and 
canvas wings instead of being all metal 
like the German planes?” he was 
asked. 

“I admire German aviation greatly,” 
he answered, “but I believe we have 
greater carrying capacity for our 
weight than the German planes, The 
Belanca which I am navigating with 
its wood and canvas wings weighs 
only 1,850 pounds and can carry double 
its weight. I doubt whether any all- 
metal plane can do this. Naturally our 
wings won’t last long, but one can 
recover them every five years and 
make them like new. On the other 
hand, once metal wings wear out you 
must build a new plane.” 

“But isn’t there greater danger of 
fire with wooden planes?” 

Chamberlin smiled and_ replied: 
“When gas blows up it’s hot, whether 
you are on metal or wood.” 




















interested in the establishment of domestic air 


lines, Mr. Chamberlin and his backer and 
passenger across the briny deep, Charles A. 
Levine, seem concerned especially with the de- 
velopment of transoceanic flying. According to 
press dispatches from Berlin, Mr. Levine is 
ready to establish a corporation with a capital 
of up to $2,000,000 for the perfection of air- 
planes for transatlantic travel and has ex- 
pressed his belief that regular flights over the 
ocean will be possible within a year. Mr. Cham- 
berlin in a statement shortly after landing 
at Berlin said: 

The key to international flying is simply a better 
airplane. This means more speed and weight capacity 
in proportion to fuel consumption. I do not expect 
much more economy from the motors, which have 
already attained almost complete perfection. I con- 
fidently believe that today we could construct an air- 
plane that could circumnavigate the globe without 
stopping. The real task is to turn from sport to 
practical aviation and the construction of new planes 
which can carry from ten to twenty passengers with 
hand baggage and mail. 


Mr. Chamberlain at the same time stated his 
conviction that the wood-and-canvas winged 
airplane is far superior for the purpose to the 
all-metal plane in vogue in some European 
countries. 

Aeronautical engineers say that even in the 
United States a drift toward all-metal has 
been evident in the last three or four years. 
Whether this is a sound tendency, or merely 
a fad, will be revealed as a result of the seri- 
ous attention the advantages of wooden con- 
struction will receive in consequence of its 
triumph in the “Spirit of St. Louis” and the 
“Columbia.” 


Four Months’ Exports and Imports 


WasuincrTon, D. C., June 13.—The value of 


exports of lumber and forest products from: 


the United States for the first four months of 
1927 was approximately $1,200,000 more than 
for the January-April period a year ago. Ex- 
ports of logs and other unmanufactured prod- 
ucts rose by $995,000 and of sawmill products 
by $372,000, while exports of manufactures 
decreased $164,000, as compared with last year. 

Cedar and hemlock log exports each in- 
creased by about $300,000 and hardwood log 
exports by about $200,000. Railroad tie ex- 
ports also increased by $200,000, the net in- 
crease in number being only about 40,000 ties. 
Hardwood ties and creosoted ties of all kinds 
increased, while untreated softwood ties 
showed a falling off in quantity but not in 
value. 

Sawed timber exports were 205,182,000 feet 
in 1927, against 221,671,000 feet a year ago, the 
decrease being in Douglas fir and cedar. 

Lumber exports (under 6-inch) were about 
4,000,000 feet larger in quantity and $600,000 
higher in value, totaling 685,156,000 feet, valued 
at $28,072,000 for the first four months of 
1927. 

Douglas fir lumber exports to Europe were 
24,536,000 feet, compared with 13,604,000 feet 
last year. Exports to Argentina increased and 
those to Mexico stood at about last year’s level. 
Exports to Cuba, Chile and Peru all decreased 


heavily. Exports to Japan dropped from 76,- 
000,000 to 48,000,000 feet, to China from 48,- 
000,000 to 28,000,000 feet and to Australia from 
30,000,000 to 24,000,000 feet. The total de- 
crease in Douglas fir lumber was from 256,- 
000,000 feet to 196,000,000 feet, and in value 
from $5,600,000 to $4,400,000. . 

Southern pine total lumber exports rose 
from 197,000,000 feet to 243,000,000 feet, and 
the value from $9,000,000 to $10,700,000. Ger- 
many took 13,807,000 feet, against 3,251,000 
feet a year ago, and the Netherlands 10,254,000 
feet, compared with 2,400,000 feet. Canada, 
Mexico, Cuba and the River Plate markets all 
took increases in southern pine lumber ranging 
from 20 to 60 percent over the same priod of 
1926. 

Cedar lumber exports (separately classified 
this year) were 5,709,000 feet for the January- 
April period. 


Hardwood Exports Increase 


Hardwood lumber exports increased by 10,- 
000,000 feet and about $200,000, aggregating 
130,456,000 feet, valued at $8,966,000. Prac- 
tically half this quantity and value stand for 
oak. Birch, beech and maple exports were 2,- 
445,000 feet, against 1,286,000 feet last year; 
wagon oak plank 1,066,000 feet, against 245,000 
feet, and small hardwood dimension stock 4,- 
727,000 feet, against 923,000 feet. 


The total export of doors was 768,000, com- 
pared with 418,000 a year ago. 

Hemlock box shook exports were lower by 
about 50 percent, while other box shook in- 
creased, the total being 40,902,000 feet this year, 
compared with 51,278,000 feet a year ago for 
all shook. Cooperage exports showed a loss 
from $3,757,000 to $3,419,000. The exports of 
tight staves increased, at lower average values, 
while those of tight shook decreased some- 
what in both quantity and value. Slack 
cooperage exports increased for all items 
shown. There were decreases in stave exports 
to Europe and French Africa. 


The total value of lumber and rough prod- 
ucts and manufactures was $51,176,000 for the 
four-month period this year, against $49,973,000 
a year ago. 

Decrease in Imports 


During the same period this year there was 
a decrease of $3,600,000 in imports of sawmill 
products, compared with a year ago. Lath, 
shingles and softwood and hardwood all 
showed decreased values. Total value of im- 
ports of sawmill products for the 1927 period 
was $18,814,000, against $22,448,000 a year ago, 
two-thirds of the value representing softwood 
lumber. The total value of all imports of 
wood and its manufactures was $27,490,000 this 
year, against $31,147,000 last year. 
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Illinois Dealers Hold District Meetings 


Need for Agricultural Legislation 


East Sr. Louis, Itu., June 13.—The plight 
of the farmer, which was held responsible to 
some extent for the present recession in the 
retail lumber business, was called to the atten- 
tion of the members of the seventh district of 
the Illinois Retail Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, which met here last 
Thursday, by A. C. Gauen, of the Gauen Lum- 
ber Co., Collinsville, former president of the 
association. 

Mr. Gauen, who also is a banker, said that it 
was imperative that some relief be given to the 
agricultural interests of the country, and that 
lumbermen should assist in the solution of 
their problems through some sort of legisla- 
tion. He decried the persistency with which 
certain interests called all efforts to help the 
farmer class legislation. 

Something should be done to encourage 
home-building, Mr. Gauen said, the lack of in- 
terest in which was affecting all lines of busi- 
ness. The lumber dealer should be active in 
the encouragement of home-building. Mr. 
Gauen suggested the use of a savings bank in 
the form of a home to be distributed by the 
retail lumber dealer in codperation with the 
banks. This should be tied up with the slogan 
now being sought by the association. 

The latter plan was endorsed by Charles E. 
Davidson, of Greenville, Ill. Mr. Davidson also 
urged that lumber dealers see to it that their 
last invoices for lumber and their records of 
bills receivable are placed in a fireproof vault, 
so that the necessary proof is forthcoming in 
case of fire. Legislation that would exempt 
from taxation money loaned with which to 
build a home was also urged by him. The pres- 
ent laws are not favorable to the man who 
wants to build a home, he said. 

Mr. Davidson said that it was important that 
retail lumber dealers be heard as a body when 
legislation in which they are interested is pend- 
ing at Springfield. In closing he said that there 
was considerable business to be had in the re- 
modeling of homes so as to make them more 
modern. 

W. G. Joyce, field secretary of the associa- 
tion, said that the retailers of the State have 
been discouraged because of the heavy rains, 
“which began last August and continued until 
two days ago. This has been reflected in the 
mental attitude of the dealers and everybody 
else,” he said. “We have got to be satisfied 
with less business. I do not mean by that that 
we are going to have poor business, but that 
we are going to have a good normal business, 
such as we have enjoyed ever since we have 
been engaged in business. Last year’s volume 
was about equal to the average for the last 
ten years.” The speaker urged that lack of 
volume made it imperative that overhead be 
reduced. Credits and collections also required 
close watching, the speaker said. 


Endorses Home Savings Plan 

J. F. Bryan, of Chicago, secretary of the as- 
sociation, sage tee the savings bank plan sug- 
gested by Mr. Gauen. Mr. Bryan said that the 
reason the farmer had been unable to obtain 
needed legislation was that he was not or- 
ganized and that the lumbermen of Illinois had 
been able to get lien law legislation because 
they were organized. “The most desirable 
thing in the lien law,” he said, “is that it 
gives the smaller fellow who has saved a lit- 
tle money an opportunity to codperate with the 
man who can furnish the material and the 
labor to build a home. Otherwise he could not 
have a home.” 

Discussing business conditions, Mr. Bryan 
said that there was only a temporary recession, 
and that conditions generally were fundamen- 


tally sound and that a panic was almost impos- 
ble under the present Federal Reserve system. 
aig will be surprised what 1927 will show,” 
1e said. 


Dealers were told by Mr. Bryan that they 


will become more and more prosperous if 
they will keep busy in their own neighborhood 
among their own people, rather than “galli- 
vanting around the country into competitors’ 
fields,” and that thus they “will make more 
progress and live a happier life.” 

Greetings were extended the dealers and 
others present by J. J. Springman, of Alton, 
director for the seventh district. Don Critch- 
field, manager of the retailer dealers’ depart- 
ment of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, whose 
efforts were largely responsible for the success 
of this and other district meetings held in, Illi- 
nois, made a talk in which he explained the 
organization of the bureau and its aims. He 
told of the extent of the timber industry in the 
Northwest, and the efforts to maintain a perma- 
nent lumber supply. He also explained in de- 
tail the trade extension work of the bureau. 

Prof. R. J. Hoyle, of the college of forestry 
of the University of New York, Syracuse. 
urged the greater use of short lengths. 

The final event of the meeting was the pre- 
sentation of a playlet, emphasizing the im- 
provement in merchandising methods of the 
lumber yards of today with those of 1896. This 
playlet has been described in previous issues 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. It was given 
under the direction of Mr. Critchfield. The 
principal parts were played by C. J. Blanchard, 
of the bureau, and Prof. Hoyle, assisted by C. 
A. Ewing, of the Central Illinois Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Walter Peyuer, 

Mr. Ewing, who is president of the Cahokia 
Lumbermen’s Club, presided at the meeting. 
In the evening the latter organization held its 
regular monthly meeting. Both sessions were 
held at the Knights of Columbus hall. 


Second District Meeting 


RocxrorpD, Itxt., June 15—Members of the 
second district of the Illinois Lumber & Build- 
ing Material Dealers’ Association to the 
number of forty-four met here yesterday in 
a very interesting session. Short talks were 
made by L. M. Bayne, of Ottawa, O. S. Hitch- 
ner, of Freeport, and Charles Doherty, of 
Spring Valley, and many of the dealers took 
part in the discussions that followed. J. F. 
Bryan, secretary of the State association, made 
a rousing address on “Keeping Busy in Your 
Own Neighborhood,” which was a plea to the 
dealers to seek business in their own communi- 
ties and also to take part in the civic activities 
in their various communities. C. J. Blanchard 
of the West Coast Lumber Bureau, gave an 
illustrated address, with charts, on West Coast 
lumber, which was then followed by the play- 
let “The Old and the New” with Mr. Blanch- 
ard as the chief character. The local charac- 
ters were Miss Maybeth Mellen, of the Reitsch 
Bros. Lumber Co., R. L. Anderson and William 
Loefelmacher, connected with local lumber 
yards. H. W. Harms, district chairman, pre- 
sided over the meeting with E. D. Westberg 
carrying out his usual secretarial duties. 


Sixth Illinois District Meeting 


SPRINGFIELD, Itt., June 13.—A meeting of 
the sixth district of the Illinois Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers’ Association was 
held here on June 8, beginning with a noon 
luncheon. In the morning prior to the busi- 
ness meeting, the board of directors of the 
Illinois association met with only one director 
absent, he being on a fishing trip. Most of the 
questions discussed by the directors had to do 
with the routine business which was concluded 
in time to meet with the sixth district dealers 
at their noon luncheon. John A. Bryden, who 
has been a director of the State association for 
about four years, resigned as he has tempo- 
rarily gone out of the lumber business intend- 
ing to take a rest for the benefit of his health. 
To fill the vacancy D. J. Mitchell, of Spellman 


& Co., Lincoln, was elected to serve for the 
unexpired term. 

At the district business meeting there were 
seventy dealers and guests present. The pro- 
gram carried out was practically the same as 
has been followed in other recent district meet- 
ings throughout the State. J. W. Mackemer, 
president of the State association, made the 
principal address. A. C. Gauen, a past presi- 
dent and chairman of the advisory board, gave 
an address on agricultural conditions, advocat- 
ing the enactment of proper legislation which 
will be helpful to the agricultural interests. 

J. W. Paddock, representing the Southern 
Pine Association, talked on the work of his 
organization as did Don Critchfield of the West 
Coast Lumber Bureau, who told what that or- 
ganization is doing for the retailers. At this 
meeting also, the playlet “The New and the 
Old” was put on with C. J. Blanchard in the 
title role. Other parts were taken by Miss 
Gertrude O’Brien, a high school student, and 
Henry J. Bruce, of the Bruce Lumber Co., 
Riverton. Herman Stein, of a local roofing 
company, took the part of the contractor. 


Forest Resources of Honduras 


The June issue of Tropical Woods, a quar- 
terly publication of the Yale School of For- 
estry, New Haven, is largely devoted to the 
forests and trees of Spanish Honduras, based 
principally upon the recent investigations of 
Prof. Samuel J. Record. 


“The Republic of Honduras, Central America,” he 
writes, “has a total area of approximately 46,000 
square miles (including some disputed territory) and 
a population of less than 700,000. The interior table- 
land, attaining in places an elevation of 6,000 feet 
above the sea, slopes abruptly toward the Gulf of 
Fonseca on the Pacific side and more gradually to 
the northern expanse of coast along the Caribbean 
Sea. 


“The north coast is wet, the interior tableland is 
dry part of the year or semi-arid, and the limited 
west coast region is low and hot. There is a corre- 
sponding variation in the vegetation. In the north 
coastal lowlands and valleys one finds the general 
type of mixed hardwood forest common to British 
Honduras and eastern Guatemala. There is much 
arable land now being utilized for growing bananas 
and, to less extent, sugar cane and other crops; in 
portions of the region irrigation is necessary during 
the dry season. In clearing the land nearly all of 
the timber is destroyed, most of the construction lum- 
ber being imported from the United States. The 
only timber now being exported in any quantity is 
mahogany. 

“The woods used locally are not very numerous and 
the amounts consumed are not very great. Chief 
among these are ‘paleta’ and ‘chichipate’ for fence 
posts, railway ties, and other durable purposes; 
‘laurel’ for bridge planking, largely because of the 
ease of splitting large logs; mahogany, rosewood, 
‘hormigo,’ and ‘ciruelillo’ for best quality furniture; 
pine, ‘San Juan,’ ‘Santa Maria,’ ‘cedro,’ and a 
few others for house construction. Many kinds now 
wasted could be used to advantage if their properties 
were better understood or if provision were made for 
their preservative treatment. 

“Pine occurs, for the most part, in the interior up- 
lands, and over great stretches the stands are open 
and park-like, with hardwoods in the ravines and 
better-watered coves. Fires are of common occurrence 
during the dry months. The pine has not been ex: 
tensively exploited and remains about the only timber 
in quantity of much commercial promise. There are 
many trees in the interior with beautiful woods, but 
they are too scattered and difficult of access to be of 
more than local value.” 


There is also an article on the pine forests 
of Honduras by W. D. Durland, of James D. 
Lacey & Co. From what he saw on a recon- 
naissance trip there last winter he believes that 
“there are several billion board feet of pine 
timber which can be successfully logged, if the 
work is properly organized and the right 
methods are used. The interest now being 
shown by American lumbermen gives promise 
of a considerable development of the lumber 
industry in Honduras in the near future.” 
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Associations Plans and Activities 


June 21—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chi- 
cago, Beverly Country Club, Chicago. Annual 
tournament. 

June 21-22—Executive committee, National Lum- 
ber Trade Extension Committee of National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago. 


June 21-22—Plywood Manufacturers’ Association, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. Midsummer 
meeting. 

June 22-23—Southern Pine Association, Peabody 
Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. Semiannual. 

June 22-25—American Society of Agricultural En- 
gineers, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. An- 
nual. 

June 23—Southwestern Missouri Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, Springfield, Mo. Organization meet- 
ing. 

June 23-24—Carolina Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Franklin Hotel, Spartanburg, S, C. 
Semiannual. 

June 25—East Texas Mill Managers’ Association, 
Lumbermen’s Club, Houston, Tex. 

July 13-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Asheville, N, C. Sum- 
mer meeting. 

July 29—Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf Tourna- 
ment, Tacoma Country & Golf Club, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual. 


Aug. 38—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associ- 


ation, San Francisco, Calif. Mid-summer meet- 
ing board of directors. 


Aug. 22-28—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Winthrop Hotel, Tacoma, Wash, Annual. 


Sept. 15-16—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Plywood Manufacturers to Meet 


The program for the mid-summer session of 
the Plywood Manufacturers’ Association to 
be held June 21 and 22 at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, has been prepared by Commis- 
sioner M. Wulpi and as usual indicates that a 
number of excellent talks and reports are to be 
made. The officers will make their reports on 
Tuesday morning and President W. M. Fox 
will tell of the progress being made by the 
Plywood Cost Club. There will be an open 
forum during the course of the meeting at 
which questions such as remedies for present 
conditions, the effect of the flood on business 
etc., will have thorough discussion. The asso- 
ciation will hold dinner in the hotel on Tues- 
day evening at 6 o’clock. Douglas Malloch, lum- 
berman poet of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will be present to give cne of his humorous 
addresses. 


East Texas Mill Managers 


Houston, TEx., June 13.—George R. Chris- 
tie, secretary of the East Texas Mill Manag- 
ers’ Association, advises that its next meet- 
ing will be held at the Lumbermen’s Club in 
Houston on June 25. A program is being pre- 
pared and questions of timely interest to all 
will be discussed. 
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Trade Extension Committee to Meet 


WasuinctTon, D. C., June 15.—The execu- 
tive committee of the National Lumber Trade 
Extension Committee of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association will meet June 21- 
22 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. A meeting 
of the advisory committee of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance. Ex- 
change will be held June 20 at 10:00 a. m.,, 
in the same hotel. The manufacturers-whole- 
salers conference committees will also open a 
half-day conference with one o’clock luncheon 
June 22 at the Stevens Hotel. 


Appalachian Meeting Postponed 


CINCINNATI, OHIo, June 14.—The meeting 
of the Appalachian Hardwood Club, which 
was to have been held at Knoxville, Tenn., 
on June 21 has again been postponed owing 
to the fact that there are to be several meet- 
ings at Chicago next Monday and Tuesday, 
which a number of members of the club have 
already signified their intention of attending. 
These meetings include the executive commit- 
tee of the National Lumber Trade Extension 


Committee; the board of directors of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute and the 
conference between manufacturers and whole- 
salers relative to closer coOperation in the 
distribution of lumber. 

The inspection of the Emory River Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Lancing, Tenn., which was to 
have been held in connection with the Knox- 
ville meeting has also been postponed. No 
date has yet been set for the postponed meet- 
ing, Secretary C. M. Morford said. 


SRS 2Eae: 


Discuss Cost Accounting 


PortsMouTH, Onto, June 13.—The monthly 
meeting of the Tri-State Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, comprising dealers in Scioto, Law- 
rence, Pike and Jackson counties, Ohio, and 
also in sections of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky, across the Ohio River, was held at the 
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Piperism No. 6 








Closes June 30, 1927 


The letter for June is “S.” Each 
month the interest in piperisms is grow- 
ing. Every mail brings us examples of 
a new way of stating something about 
some interesting phase of the lumber 
business, or home building. It is grati- 
fying to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
know that a good many lumber dealers 
are using these piperisms in their own 
advertisements, running a contest in 
their own local papers. 





Please remember that each piperism 
must be a complete sentence, each word 
beginning with the same letter and must 
say something about wood, lumber, 
home building, or the lumber industry. 


There is no limit to the number any 
contestant can send in; send in several, 
it increases the opportunity for a prize. 


No employee of the American Lum- 
berman will be allowed to enter the 


contest. 

Prizes this month— 
PN I i iv.sins.aoaninie eae ekee aes $5 
Second prize ..... RES AA ee en $3 
MEE. kc viicklasenccaneeieny eee $2 
Pee Ws Ci nes sscccsceccavesnes $1 


All entries must be addressed to Con- 
test Editor, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl., 
plainly marked with the month of the 
contest, and must be in Contest Editor’s 
hands by the day the contest ends. 


See the Wanted and For Sale Depart- 
ments of this jssue, and each succeeding 
week, for amusing and suggestive ex- 
amples of Peterpiperisms. 


PIPERISM 


























American Restaurant, Portsmouth, June 10, 
with a large attendance. The principal business 
was the explanation of the accounting system 
used by the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers. Donald Battelle, of Battelle & 
Battelle, Dayton, described the system and an- 
swered questions. He also explained the meth- 


od of conducting cost clubs in many cities 
where a number of the dealers have adopted 
the accounting system. 

Albert Graf, chairman of District No. 5 of 
the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deaiers, 
presided. The next meeting will be held at 
Waverly, Ohio, July 13. 


Southern Millwork Date 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 13.—Asheville, N. C., 
will probably be the scene of the annual sum- 
mer outing of the Southern Sash, Door & Mill- 
work Manufacturers’ Association on Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday, July 13, 14 and 15, 
it is announced by C. B. Harman, secretary- 
manager of the association. It had previously 
been thought the meeting would be held at 
Wrightsville Beach, N. C., the change being 
made to Asheville due to lack of hotel accom- 


modations during July at the North Carolina 
resort. 


Named Director of Northwestern 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14—H. R. 
Woerz, president of the Interstate Lumber 
Co., of Stillwater, Minn., has been elected a 
director of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association, to succeed L. Lampert, sr., who 
died recently. R. P. Crane, of the F. I. Crane 
Co., of Austin, Minn., who has been a direc- 
tor for several years, succeeds Mr. Lampert 
on the executive committee, according to an- 


nouncement at the association’s headquarters 
here. 


Buffalo Dealers Elect 


Burrato, N. Y., June 15.—At the annual 
meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, officers were elected as follows (sev- 
eral being reélected) : 

President—Ray H. Bennett. 

First. vice president—Fleming Sullivan. 

Second vice president—Oliver J. Veling. 

Secretary-treasurer—Nelson T. Montgomery. 


Mr. Montgomery who is vice president of 
Montgomery Bros. & Co. succeeded K. C. 
Evarts, who resigned this month. Mr. Evarts 
has become special agent hére for a life assur- 
ance company. 


See 2 22222 ee 


Club Awards Prizes for Essays 


MemMpHIS, TENN., June 14.—The prize of 
$25 for the best essay on “Reforestation” 
which was offered by the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Memphis through the girls’ reserve com- 
mittee of the Girl Scout organization of Mem- 
phis, has been awarded to Iverson Walker, stu- 
dent at the Central High School by a commit- 
tee of judges, according to announcement made 
by June Allen, chairman of the committee of 
the Lumbermen’s Club in. charge of the contest. 
A second prize of $15 was awarded Carolyn 
Glenn, student of the Millington High School, 
Millington, Tenn., and third prize of $10 to 
Lara Bell Watkins, of Messick School, Mem- 
phis. 

The contest was open to all students in 
schools of Shelby County and more than 100 
essays were received, from which fifteen were 
picked for the judges. The contest was spon- 
sored by the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
for the purpose of getting hardwood men of 
this territory interested in the subject, as well 
as to get the younger generation interested. 


A ConsTANTLY increasing proportion of the 
spruce scaled in the Prince Rupert consular 
district is being used in the manufacture of 
wood pulp, says a report from Consul A. E. 
Wakefield, Prince Rupert, B. C., made public 
by the Commerce Department. Much of the 
spruce obtained in the coastal sections is bet- 
ter adapted for this purpose than for the manu- 
facture of lumber. However, some of the fine 
spruce on the Queen Charlotte Islands is be- 
ing made into pulp. 
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Lumber Club Outings 


Summer Outing Draws Big Crowd 


EvaANSVILLE, INp., June 15.—The twenty- 
fourth annual summer outing of the Evans- 
ville Lumbermen’s Club, held at the Country 
Club June 14, was attended by about 100 lum- 
bermen, their families and invited guests. The 
men participated in a golf tournament at the 
Municipal Golf Links at 1:30, while the ladies 
played bridge at the Country Club. Prizes 
were awarded for the high scores in both golf 
and bridge. 

At 7 p. m. a chicken dinner was served. 
Louis A. Holtman, president of the club, pre- 
sided at the dinner, and announced the prize 
winners in the golf tournament. Following 
the dinner dancing was enjoyed for three hours. 
Music was furnished by the Country Club 
orchestra. Before the dancing started a selec- 
tion on the violin was given by Harry Kohn, 
of Nickey Bros. (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn. 

The outing was arranged by the entertain- 
ment committee of the club composed of G. 
Bauman, A. Dimmett and N. G. Harding. The 
outing closes the club’s activities for the sum- 
mer. The next regular monthly meeting of 
the club will be held Tuesday evening, Sept. 
18 at the Vendome Hotel. 


Committees Plan Joint Outing 


New York, June 13.—Committees represent- 
ing the New York Lumber Trade Association, 
the Long Island Dealers’ Association and the 
Building Material Men’s Association of West- 
chester County met this afternoon in the office 
of Herbert B. Coho and formulated plans for 
a joint outing to be held July 13 at Briar Cliff 
Lodge in Briar Cliff Manor, N. Y. The outing 
is designed to be the biggest outdoor gathering 
of retailers, wholesalers and manufacturers 
ever held in this part of the country. 

The Long Island and Westchester associa- 
tions announced some days ago that they would 
hold a joint mid-summer celebration, but last 
week the New York organization was invited 
to “climb on the bandwagon” and readily ac- 
cepted. Secretary Brown, of the Westchester 
association, is secretary of a committee of 
twenty-four members that will carry out the 
arrangements. 

Everett L. Barnard, Arthur E. Lane and Mr. 
Coho will represent the New York association 
and George A. Bahr is ring-leader of the Long 
Island group. There will be a big program of 
sports and it is estimated conservatively that 
600 lumbermen will take part in the frolic. 

Mr. Brown said the outing was another step 
in the movement that has been going on for 
some months to bring all elements of the lum- 
ber trade into a more harmonious relationship. 


Canadian Retailers Plan Outings 

Toronto, Ont., June 13.—Ottawa lumber 
dealers have practically completed arrange- 
ments for the program of the annual midsum- 
mer outing of the Ontario Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the Quebec Province 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, which will 
be held at Ottawa, on June 28 and 29. An at- 
tendance of about 250 is expected. On the 
morning of June 28 the party will go by spe- 
cial train to Paugan Falls, on the Gatineau 
River, Province of Quebec, where they will be 
shown over the great power development proj- 
ect of the International Paper Co. Visits will 
also be made to the power plants at Chelsea 
Falls and Farmers Rapids. A dinner dance 
will be held in the ball room of the Chateau 
Laurier, at 7:30 p. m. on June 28. On June 
29 visits will be made to the Parliament Build- 
ings, Commons and Senate chambers, Victory 
Tower, parliamentary library, Royal Mint, Vic- 
toria Museum etc. In the afternoon a motor 
drive will take place covering all points of 
interest in Ottawa, the federal improvement 
commission’s driveways, Dominion experimen- 
tal farm etc. A garden party will be held at 


the experimental farm. In the evening, a Hoo- 
Hoo concatenation will take place at the Cha- 
teau Laurier. 

The directors of the Southwestern Ontario 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association are plan- 
ning to hold a meeting and picnic toward the 
end of August, at Rondeau Park, Lake Erie. 


Is Club Champion Golfer 


Houston, Tex., June 13.—C. C. Smith, man- 
ager of yellow pine sales of the Kirby Lumber 
Co., defeated A. J. Brown, also of the yellow 
pine sales department of that company, in the 
final round of a golf tournament at the Golf 
Crest Country Club here last week, by the 
score of three and two. 

The tournament was sponsored by the Kirby 
Klub, an organization of Kirby Lumber Co. 
employees at Houston, and purposed to settle 
the merits of players within the company, and 
to determine the Kirby Kiub champion. 

There were sixteen chosen by a qualifying 
round and these were thinned out by match 
play until the semi-finals when it was found 
that the purchasing and traffic departments each 
had a candidate for the honors to face semi- 
finalists, both from the sales end. A system of 


handicaps was worked out to equalize the play, 
but it so happened that the winner in no case 
throughout the play was favored with a handi- 
cap. The finalists played on even terms so far 
as strokes went. The only player carrying a 
lesser handicap than the winner was Ray Wiess, 
general sales manager. 

The tournament is expected to be a yearly 
event. 


Philadelphians on Outing 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 13.—Several hun- 
dred members, with their wives and families, 
attended the annual outing of the Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Exchange which was held last 
Thursday at Evergreen Farms, near here. 
President Thomas R. Marshall was in charge 
of the affair which was a brilliant success. The 
proceeds of the outdoor fete have been diverted 
to the treasury of the exchange charity fund. 
There were quoits for the stout folks, baseball 
between the retailers and the wholesalers, cards 
for the ladies and a dinner dance in the even- 
ing. One of the features of the evening’s en- 
tertainment was a series of harmonica selec- 
tions by Warren Smith, the school boy mouth 
organ champion of Philadelphia, and son of 
W. D. D. Smith, of the Kay Lumber Co., and 
treasurer of the Philadelphia Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association. John Derr won the 
quoit honors. The retail baseball club over- 
whelmed the wholesalers national pastimers by 
the football score of 27-0. 


New Hardwood Export Exchange 


BaLtimorE, Mp., June 13.—Considerable in- 
terest is being shown among exporters of hard- 
woods here in the formation of a new associa- 
tion designed to effect an improvement in 
foreign trade conditions, but aimed particularly 
at the prevalence of abuses in the London 
market. This organization, which had its 
origin in Memphis, is to he known as the 
American Hardwood Export Exchange, and is 
located at 1323 Bank of Commerce Building, 
Memphis, with W. H. Kelly as manager. It 
began to function as of June 1 with twenty- 
two of the prominent firms and corporations 
on the membership roll, as follows: 

R. J. Hackney & Co., E. Sondheimer, E. L. Bruce 
Co., Mississippi Valley Hardwood Co., R. J. Darnell 
(Inc.), Turner-Farber-Love Co., Gayoso Lumber Co., 
Hyde Lumber Co., J. E. Stark & Co., W. M. Lynch 
& Co., Frank A. Conklin Co., Penrod-Jurden Co., 
Bellgrade Lumber Co., Erskine Williams Lumber Co., 
and Chicago Mill & Lumber Co., all of Memphis; 
Chess & Wymond, W. P. Brown & Son, and E. B. 
Norman & Co., of Louisville, Ky.; Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of Kansas City, Mo.; Pearl River Valley Lumber 
Co., of Canton, Miss.; Carrier Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Co., of Sardis, Miss.; and Eastman-Gardiner 
Hardwood Co., of Laurel, Miss. 

The organization committee was made up of 
C. A. Bruce, chairman; Fred Darnell, W. M. 
Lynch, H. D. Love, J. A. Pease, W. A. Ran- 
som and F. B. Robertson. 

One of the chief instrumentalities of the 
new organization is a form of contract to be 
entered into between the exchange and its 
members, under which the latter obligate them- 
selves to furnish the organization with the 
minimum prices at which they are willing to 
sell their shipments in the United Kingdom, 
this record being designed to serve shippers 
generally as a guide. The provisions of the 
contract are not intended to bind the members 
in any way with respect to prices to be charged 
by such members for their lumber, and it is 
also specifically stated to be the purpose and 
intent of the contracting parties to conduct 
their business in strict accord with the Webb- 
Pomerene Act, and all details of the organiza- 
tion’s work are to be filed with the Federal 
Trade Commission. A record of the returns 
is to be kept in the office of the exchange, and 
alterations in prices are not to be made with- 
out 72 hours’ notice in case of reductions, 
though advances can be effected without notice. 

Any member who sells hardwood lumber in 
the United Kingdom in violation of the agree- 
ment shall be subject to a penalty of $10 per 


1,000 feet for the lumber thus sold, the sums 
received by the exchange being held in trust 
and distributed after a reasonable time between 
the beneficiaries entitled to the money, includ- 
ing the members. The exchange also reserves 
the right to terminate the contract with mem- 
bers by serving written notice of such termina- 
tion. 

Each member, in consideration of the serv- 
ices rendered by the exchange, shall pay the 
sum of $150 to be held in escrow, and in 
entirety or in part applied against any bill for 
restitution which may develop. Any member 
who ceases to be interested in the export trade 
and resigns is to get a refund of the $150. 
The operating expenses of the exchange shall 
be prorated among the members monthly in 
proportion to the value of the hardwood lum- 
ber sold in the United Kingdom markets, with 
a minimum payment of $10. The amount of 
delinquents in arrears for two months, with 6 
percent interest, is to be reapportioned among 
the other members in equal shares. The price 
record is to be kept by a manager. 

The returns so far show a rather wide 
diversion in minimum prices, with differences 
of as much as $10 per 1,000 feet. Baltimore 
exporters solicited to join have not yet de- 
termined whether they will do so or not. At 
any rate, no Baltimore names appear so far 
upon the roster. The exchange, as is indicated 
by the articles of agreement, aims chiefly at 
combating the abuses that have been inherent 
in the London market particularly for some 
time past, the troubles experienced there by 
shippers apparently being non-existent or at 
least far less serious elsewhere. 


ACCORDING to data collected in the biennial 
census of manufactures, the values of products 
reported for 1925 by the leading ten States 
in the furniture industry follow: New York, 
$155,826,177; Illinois, $109,230,867; Michigan, 
$99,130,108; Indiana, $80,687,630; Wisconsin, 
$53,915,692; Pennsylvania, $52,607,048; North 
Carolina, $51,208,238; Ohio, $47,586,668; Cali- 
fornia, $36,726,511, and Massachusetts, $33,638,- 
635. The total for the entire country was 
$868,145,913. The percentages of the total con- 
tributed by the ten leading States follow: New 
York, 17.9; Illinois, 12.6; Michigan, 11.4; In- 
diana, 9.3; Wisconsin, 6.2; Pennsylvania, 6.1; 
North Carolina, 5.9; Ohio, 5.5; California, 4.2, 
and Massachusetts, 3.9. 
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Hardwood Men Secure Central 
Body’s Approval of Proposal C 


Complete harmony, and with it a cordiality 
of relations that augurs great benefits to the 
hardwood industry as a whole, having been 
established between the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association and the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Institute, these two organizations this 
week joined in requesting approval by the Cen- 
tral Committee on American Lumber Standards 
of the proposed hardwood grading rules known 
as Proposal C, to replace the grading rules now 
in use. This was the outstanding development 
at the meeting held by the Central Committee 
at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Thursday of 
this week. 

Part of this meeting was held jointly with 
the grading rules committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, which also 
was in session in Chicago this week, Spokesmen 
on the occasion were Ben C. Currie, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., president of the National; W. M. 
Ritter, of Columbus, Ohio, president of the 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute; Charles 
N. Perrin, of Buffalo, N. Y., chairman of the 
National grading rules committee, and M. W. 
Stark, of Columbus, Ohio, director of the Insti- 
tute. 

Mr. Perrin stated to the Central Committee 
that as the standards for hardwoods known as 
Proposal C have lately undergone considerable 
experimentation proving their comparatively 
great simplicity and efficacy, all factors had 
united in endorsing it and were now seeking 
the Central committee’s final approval of the 
proposal. This obtained, it would be offered 
for adoption by the National association at 
its next annual meeting, the adoption being 
practically assured. Mr. Perrin explained that 
Proposal C is very comprehensive, covering 
twenty-seven different varieties of commercial 
hardwoods, with efforts now being made to in- 
corporate poplar also. Only a few varieties, 
such as cedar, walnut, butternut and mahogany, 
have not been included inasmuch as they do 
not lend themselves to general grading rules. 

On the motion of E. J. Curtis, of Curtis 
Bros., Clinton, Iowa, representing the millwork 
manufacturers on the Central Committee, the 
committee unanimously approved Proposal C. 
Most of those present took occasion publicly 
to express their intense gratification on the 
rapproachment of the two leading groups in 
the hardwood field which made this action pos- 
sible, and predicted a new era in the industry 
as a result of it. It was characterized as one 
of the greatest events in the recent history of 
the industry, and Mr. Currie, Frank F. Fish, 
secretary of the National; J. H. Townshend, 
executive vice president of the Institute, and 
several other leaders within both associations 
gave credit chiefly to Mr. Ritter for bringing 
it about. 

A number of questions as to the appli- 
cation of American Lumber Standards were 
disposed of. One question was whether 
kiln dried finish could be surfaced two edges 
to the newly adopted widths, and air dried 
finish to the old widths, on the theory that 
the wider widths of the latter when partly 
dry would be equivalent to the narrower 
widths kiln dried. Upon receipt of this in- 
quiry, the secretary of the committee advised 
that while a double standard of width was 
not contemplated, manufacturers of air dried 
finish could manufacture to the old sizes of 
¥%- and %-inch scant respectively and still 
be producing American Lumber Standard 
widths, especially if it means otherwise edg- 
ing off an extra % or %-inch in order to 
bring the stock down to the kiln dried width. 
This advice was confirmed by the central 
committee. Another question was whether 
the new widths for 6-inch flooring, ceiling, 
partition and siding apply to air dried as 
well as kiln dried stock, depending on the 


use to which they are put. The secretary’s 
answer was that the widths specified in the 
revised American Lumber Standards for 6- 
inch worked material apply to both. The 
committee confirmed the reply. 

The committee recommended to the gen- 
eral conference that a change be made in 
the specifications for 8-inch rustic and drop 
siding, specifying a 7-inch face for 8-inch 
dressed and matched siding and 6%-inch face 
for shiplapped siding, in either case 74-inch 
over all. 

The newly revised grading rules of ten 
regional associations, based on the American 
Lumber Standards, were reviewed as to their 
conformity to the standards and ok’d by 
the committee. The rules were those of the 
California Redwood Association; California 
White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; North Carolina Pine Association; 
Florida Dense Long Leaf Pine Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; Northern Hemlock & Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association; Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association; Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; South- 
ern Pine Association; West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, and Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association. Some of these grad- 
ing rules contained special grades not pro- 
vided for by the standards, but these were 
in practically all cases plainly indicated by 
asterisks (*) or otherwise. The committee 
demanded that any deviation from the stan- 
dards, or any size or grade not provided for 
by them, must be plainly indicated in all 
future editions of grading rules. 

Following the review of these grading 
rules, a resolution was unanimously adopted 
thanking the different associations for their 
wholehearted codperation in introducing the 
standards and congratulating them upon the 
excellent manner in which they have effected 
the necessary changes in their individual 
grading rules. 

Arthur T. Upson, of the Nationa] Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, acting secretary 
in the absence of Harry Uhl, reported that a 
comparison of reports for February received 
from manufacturers, wholesalers and retail- 
ers, in reply to questionnaires, show on the 
whole a growing supply of and demand for 
lumber manufactured in accordance with the 
American Lumber Standards and a corres- 
ponding decline in the manufacture and use 
of substandard lumber. Of 438,000,000 feet 
reported by 156 manufacturers, 88.16 per- 
cent was manufactured in accordance with 
the standards, a slight increase over last year. 
Of 331,000,000 feet reported by 180 whole- 
salers, 78.24 percent was standard, or 13.56 
percent more than last year. Of 140,000,000 
feet handled by 893 retailers, 87.8 percent 
called for American standard lumber, as 
against 82 percent a year ago. 


Vertical Grain Term Change Suggested 


The committee recommended to the gen- 
eral conference that the term vertical grain 
be changed to edge grain “or some other 
suitable word that does not convey the idea 
of vertical.” This action was taken follow- 
ing complaint that the use of the term verti- 
cal grain lays the seller open for court action, 
especially in foreign countries, because “ver- 
tical grain” is a term used when the grain 
forms an angle of 45 degrees or more from 
the surface of the base, whereas the dic- 
tionary definition of vertical is 90 degrees 
or more from the base. Some buyers, par- 
ticularly foreign, may be misled by the term 
and then seek legal recourse, it was pointed 
out. 

A communication from the Washington & 
Oregon Shingle Association was then taken 
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This Coane Chest 
FREE to you 


Here is an unusual FREE Offer of a beauti- 
ful metal trimmed Treasure Chest or Vanity 
Box that will be a delight to every girl’s heart. 

Made from Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, 
silk mp mirror in top, large size with Corbin 
lock and key, given away FRE, With ev 
LOL order of Oak and Maple Seoring of 1,00 
ft. or more at LCL prices we will rR. to 
ee ie one of these useful Treasure 


Just bes this out, pin to your order and you 
will get this unique Treasure Chest without 
charge. Price without order $3.50; West of 
Denver $4.00. Flooring shipped direct from 
mill, or locally — icago. Any quantity, 
delivered anywhere 
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Patents Putty 


Made especially for the ° 
Sash and Door Trade 


Master Primeless Putty is a proven pro- 
duct of exceptional merit. Write for our 
trial order, sold on approval proposition. 


Exclusive Putty Makers for Forty Years 
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ENGINEERING APPRAISALS 
New and Second Hand Machinery. 


Specialized Service for 
Lumber Manufacturing Industries 


911 National Bank Commerce, NORFOLK, VA. 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars—Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 
of the following woods:— 


ASH - BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 
Try HARD MAPLE-OAK-SPRUCE 
[Us WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 
“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 
WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster-Latimer 


MELLEN, 
WIS. 


Lumber Co. 












Rotary Cvt 
Northern 
Veneers ei 


FURNITURE manufacturers and factory 
buyers who insist on having high quality 
veneers should send us their orders. We are 
specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We also manufacture Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and 
Shingles, which we ship in straight cars and 
cargoes @& mixed with our “Peerless Brand” 
Rock Maple, Beech or Birch Flooring. 


Get Our Prices, 


The Northwestern Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


Chicago Office: 1881 Monadnock Block 


The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock * Hardwood 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 

















Remember 


Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Specialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE PINE and 
BASSWOOD Lumber Siding, Coling, Flooring, 
Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window rames, Mouldings 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


Western White Pine and Idaho White 
Pine for direct shipment from Idaho. 
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VON PLATEN -FOX COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan 
Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 
1 17 


MAKE your timber investments pay maximum 
returns. “Principles of Handling Wood- 








lands” by Henry Solon Graves tells how. $2.50, 
postpaid. American Lumberman, 431 So. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Ill. 





up, this suggesting the desirability of amend- 
ing packing provisions for 24-inch shingles 
so that instead of providing 18/18 courses to 
the bunch, seven bundles to the 1,000 and 
17/18 courses, three bunches to the square, it 
would provide 14/14 courses, nine bunches to 
the 1,000, four bunches to the square, 7%4- 
inch exposure, and three bunches to the 
square, 10-inch exposure. The association 
detailed the benefits that this packing would 
bring both dealer and consumer. The mat- 
ter was referred to the shingle committee 
of the general conference. , 

A report of the committee on moisture 
content and shipping weights was presented, 
to the effect that “it is feasible through fur- 
ther study in conjunction with the Forest 
Products Laboratory and the industry to ar- 
rive at a specification that will define the 
term ‘commercially dry’ for the different 
uses and species of wood in terms of mois- 
ture content at which the American standard 
lumber sizes apply and which will be ac- 
ceptable to all branches of the industry.” 
The report further states that in consider- 
ing the question of classification or definition 
of seasoning terms, three broad classes of 
lumber must be recognized—select lumber, 
common lumber and factory or shop lum- 
ber, but that no recommendations for sea- 
soning terms for any of these classes be 
attempted before proper investigation. The 
committee accepted the report, recommend- 
ing investigation of moisture content and 
shipping weights in codperation with the lab- 
oratory. 

It was reported that southern pine and 
West Coast manufacturers had reached an 
agreement on uniform patterns for worked 
lumber, with the result that all numbers up 
to 118 will be standardized. An agreement 
has also been reached on several other items 
such as ceiling, flooring, siding, shiplap, par- 
tition, etc. 

A report was submitted on the present ac- 
tivities of the Federal Trade Commission 
which point to a coming trade practice confer- 
ence on names under which lumber is bought 
and sold in the trade. M. M. Flannery, head 
of the trade practice conference division, states 
that the committee’s activities will closely tie 
up with the standardization work already done. 

The extent to which American Lumber 
Standards are being used by consumers and 
Federal departments was outlined briefly, show- 
ing that codperation in this respect is being re- 
ceived from architects, contractors, railroads, 
the Navy and War departments and other 
sources. 

Rules and regulations submitted by the 
Hardwood Interior Trim Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation covering hardwood interior trim and 
molding, were referred to the Consulting Com- 
mittee on Lumber Standards. 

The resignation of Harry G. Uhl as secretary 
of the Central Committee on Lumber Stand- 
ards was accepted to take effect July 1, and 
Arthur T. Upson was elected to that position. 

A report on the Central Committee’s finances 
for 1926 was submitted, and certain recom- 
mendations made for amending the permanent 
organization of the committee. It was agreed 
that in order to carry on the committee’s activi- 
ties during the next year a fund of $5,000 
should be provided, and that Chairman Kirby 
be requested to solicit the various associations 
for the necessary funds, contributions to be on 
the same basis as heretofore in effect. 

The resignation of John S. Foley, of Phila- 
delphia, as chairman of the hardwood consult- 
ing committee was accepted, and it was agreed 
that his successor should be named by the per- 
sonnel of the committee, of which Mr. Foley 
remains a member. 


Agree on One Set of Cypress Rules 


E. C. Glenn, of Varnville, S. C., of the Big 
Salkehatchie Cypress Co., chairman of the rules 
committee of the Southern Cypress Manufac- 
turers’ Association, stated that as a result of 
deliberations between the grading rules commit- 
tees of the National Hardwood Lumber Asso- 
ciation, the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute 


and the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, only one set of cypress rules would 
be in effect. He then submitted grading rules 
covering southern cypress tank and boat stock, 
FAS, selects and box, acceptable to all inter- 
ests, these rules being presented for the ap- 
proval of the Central Committee. Mr. Glenn 
said that the two shop grades were already in- 
cluded in American Lumber Standards. 

W. E. Hawley, of Duluth, Minn., represent- 
ing the railroad engineering division, moved 
that the report of the cypress committee be 
received and referred to the Central Committee 
for approval at the next general conference of 
the committee. This motion was adopted. 

Mr. Glenn suggested that the Central Com- 
mittee look into the finish thickness of 5/4, 6/4 
and 2%-inch factory lumber, stating that there 
was a considerable amount of waste in dressing 
to these sizes, as the lumber must be cut 
thicker than the cypress manufacturers thought 
absolutely necessary, having in mind the con- 
servation of waste. He further stated that the 
cypress industry has sold its product on the 
1/8-inch basis for 5/4 and 6/4, or 1/32-inch 
less than shown in the rules. 

Mr. Hawley thought the suggestion of Mr. 
Glenn regarding thicknesses should be referred 
to the Central Committee for future action. 

E. J. Curtis, of Clinton, Iowa, representing 
the millwork manufacturers, said that all the 
doors and windows made in this country can 
not be manufactured less than 1/32-inch more 
than suggested. The West Coast interests, he 
said. are in favor of this thirty-second full 
thickness. They must saw the lumber thick 
enough to produce that thickness on account 
of the box business and to satisfy the door 
trade and the hardware industry which con- 
forms to the present standards. 

Mr. Compton stated that it was a question 
of tally, which is before a committee at pres- 
ent. He suggested that the two matters could 
be discussed together. 

Mr. Glenn said he understood that some of 
the mills have increased their tally to take 
care of this increased thickness. 

The members of the Central Committee on 
Lumber Standards were the guests at luncheon 
at the Congress Hotel of the grading rules 
committee of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association. Brief speeches were made by 
President Ben C. Currie and C. S. Williams, 
of New Orleans, La., president of the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Wilson 
Compton, secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, explained the na- 
tional trade extension campaign now being 
started, and Maj. Arthur Foote, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, told of the activities of the 
division of simplified practice of that depart- 
ment. 


Takes Over Wisconsin Yard 


Hancock, Wis., June 15.—B. B. Baker, 
president of the Baker-Upham Lumber Co., the 
Baker-Upham Co. and the Ripon Lumber Co., 
George H. Baum, secretary and treasurer of 
the first two companies, and William H. Kahl, 
traveling representative of the West Lumber 
Co., of Lugerville, Wis., have incorporated the 
Adams-Friendship Lumber & Fuel Co., with 
capital of $50,000. The new company takes 
over the big yard of the Necedah Lumber Co. 
at Adams, Wis. Mr. Kahl will be in charge 
of the yard. 


COMMENTING on the difficulty of marketing 
ties with rotten spots, an authority comments: 
‘* Although many thousands of ties of this kind 
are used annually by industries, they are diffi- 
eult to market as a class of material because 
there are no generally accepted specifications 
for industrial ties. But there should be such 
specifications, as an aid to doing business and 
as a means of salvaging more of the tree. Could 
not the producers set up their own specifications 
for industrial ties and carry on their industrial 
business on such a basis? This would un- 
doubtedly lead to controversy at first, but trade 
history teaches that a mutually beneficial agree- 
ment | on specifications would soon be worked 
out. 
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The Only Way 


To plough the ground and plant the seed, to look for sun and watch for rain, 
To stir the soil and fight the weed, and wait with patience for the grain, 
Well, no one’s found a better way to reap the treasures of the earth, 
Whatever men may do or say, no other scheme has any worth. 


And he who longs to gather gold, or win applause, or capture fame, 

Will find a truth that’s just as old, will find the method still the same. 
Though some may seek for some success by sudden means, by luck or fate, 
It seldom comes to man unless he learns to work and learns to wait. 


I do not know the soil you till, your task if easy or if hard, 

It may be working in a mill, or in an office, or a yard. 

But this I know: you first must plough, and then must plant, and tend with care, 
Must plan and plod a little now, or else your soil will never bear. 


So learn a lesson from the fields, a lesson from the farmer’s toil; 
A harvest living seldom yields to those who do not till the soil. 
For no one’s found a better way to reap the treasures of the earth; 
Whatever men may do or say, no other scheme has any worth. 





We See b’ the Papers 


Well, we see Charlie Lindbergh got his 
name in the paper. 

Lindbergh has proved his endurance, but 
not by flying to Paris. 

We'll say this for Lindy: he certainly did 
improve the front page. 


Lindbergh seems to have stood it better than 
a lot of men stand a $5 raise. 


Now it is the banquet orators who will be 
trying for the non-stop record. 

Our idea of greatness is being able, when 
you want to go home, to call a battleship. 


They closed the Stock Exchange Monday. 
No greater love hath New York than this. 


They say we are a nation of dollar chasers, 
but the dollar certainly got a rest this week. 


We are not so sure now that George Wash- 
ington is first in the hearts of his countrymen. 


New York proved that she is not to be 
judged by her novelists or her theatrical pro- 
ducers. 

Lindy must have had some sawmill ex- 
perience. He was too smart to monkey with 
a fly-back. 

Lindbergh flew to his New York reception. 
A few more receptions, and he will be flying 
the other way. 

We don’t know how many invitations Lindy 
will receive, because we don’t know how many 
clubs there are. 


He is “Lucky Lindbergh” in one way, at 
least: he is too young to be nominated for 
Vice President. 


We take off our hats to the world’s two 
greatest traveling salesmen: Charlie Lindbergh 
and the Prince of Wales. 


In talking about the dangers Lindbergh has 
escaped, a lot of people seem to overlook the 
fact that he is also a bachelor. 


After all, life is a simple proposition: the 
only difference is, if you win they pin a medal 
on you, if you lose they tie a can. 


Miss Harriet Quick, of Brooklyn, has in- 
vented a wave-trap. We knew if anybody 
could invent a trap it would be a woman. 


If Lindbergh is wise, he will follow Ham- 
let’s advice and find it better to bear the re- 
ceptions he has than fly to others that he knows 
not of. 

Knowing the American public as well as we 
do, we hope that Lindy will get so fed up on 
applause this year that next year he won't 
miss it. 

A half a million letters were written to Col. 
Lindbergh, and, judging from our own mail, 
they were probably mostly about new sub- 
divisions. 

A number of English people bade the soviet 
envoys farewell with flowers, songs and kisses, 
but we can’t say anything. Look at the people 
over here who go to gangsters’ funerals. 


Between Trains 


FARMVILLE, Va—The Lions of the State 
held their convention here this week, and wired 
us to come, and come we did, and glad we 
did. This is one of the most beautiful towns 
of its size, or of any size, in the country, and 
we don’t mean only the houses. The State 
Teachers’ college is here, another place of 
beauty, and we don’t mean only the building. 
Of course, Joe Garland was principally and 
primarily responsible for us being here, but 
Joe is an insurance man, and in a position to 
take risks. 

With all the persiflage aside, tonight we took 
dinner with a woman we have known long by 
reputation, the best known woman in America, 
at least by the best people, Miss Helen Keller. 
What this blind girl has done for herself and 
for the world is too well known to require 
repetition. For what she has done for herself 
has been an inspiration to countless thousands. 

Deaf, dumb and blind, she has learned to 
see, hear and speak through her sense of feel- 
ing, with the assistance of an interpreter. She 
is as familiar with current events as you are, 
and maybe better. The minute we met she 
exclaimed, “Oh, the man who writes about the 
trees!” We thought somebody had told her 
that, but she went on and quoted a line or two, 
just to show us. 

Yet we fear there are lumbermen whose 
libraries we do not adorn, and they are not 
deaf, dumb and blind, either. 


Good Intentions 


Heaven protect us from our friends! We 
know what to do when it’s an enemy. 


The Lumber Game 


Here’s what I like about this game: 
It’s not the fortune, not the fame, 
For mighty little fame is mine. 
And, as for wealth, there’s many a trade 
That’s better known and better paid 
Than sawin’ fir or rippin’ pine. 
But here’s the thing I really mean 
I like about it—that it’s clean. 


There ain’t no cinders in my hair, 
But just clean sawdust clingin’ there, 
And every board is fresh and bright. 
I’m clean when I go down to mill, 
And then I’m clean all day until 
I come home clean again at night. 
There’s spots, of course, upon my shirt, 
But, anyway, it’s good clean dirt. 


And that way ain’t the only way 
This game is clean, for every day 

We're shippin’ boards, north, east or west, 
We're shippin’ boards, ‘and boards what for? 
To build a wall, to lay a floor, 

To make some family a nest. 
And that’s the way I really mean 
I like this game because it’s clean. 
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A Hunch 


for Dealers 


who want more flooring sales 
is to sell Hudson Oak Floor- 
ing. It is building business for 
other dealers, because it has 
the quality, the value, the good 
workmanship and the right 
price that builders and home 
owners want. 


Give our flooring a trial. 


Hudson Hardwood 


Flooring Company 
Sales Office: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


’ Plants at 
Memphis, Tenn. Vicksburg, Miss, 


HUDSON 
Oak Flooring 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Eastern Tennessee 
ets Hardwoods 
White and Western Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago, Ill., 1518 Fisher Bl 
Providence, R. I., 11 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich., 628 Maccabees Bldg. 


Seattle, Wash., 4432 White Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 324 First Nat'l Bank Bidg. 











North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 

















Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
Eawsed, teh Guede. BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 

— Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 

WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 

1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 





WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pace GRAND PRIZE 
ee neem nt na 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes& Tools 
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Hardwoods 


OAK feined cores 
Poplar, Ash, Chestnut 
Hickory and Walnut 


TIMBERS — PLANKING 


MADE (MR) RIGHT 


OAK FLOORING 


The 


Mowbray & Robinson 


Lumber Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
































Old 
Reliable 


Maple, Birch, Beech 


FLOORING 


Made from Michigan’s Finest Stumpage 


We also manufacture Maple, Beech, 
Birch, Elm and Hemlock lumber. 


Grand Rapids Trust Company 


Reciever for WILLIAM HORNER 


Perkins Building, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Plant: 
Newberry, Mich, 





























Yellow Pine | 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


| . For our high grade dressed stock — 
“Ask the Wholesaler”’ 


| 1 The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Cc 
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Longleaf Rift and Flat 


FLOORING 
Shortleaf Finish 


Band Sawn Stock 


Boards Shiplap 
Dimension 
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Per Capita Fire Loss in California 


lf fire losses throughout the United States 
were at the same per capita rate which has 
obtained in California cities over a period of 
several years our national fire losses would 
be reduced more than one-half and annual 
savings of over $200,000,000 effected, accord- 
ing to the building engineers of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. The 
total fire losses in the United States, insured 
and uninsured, reported to the insurance in- 
terests during 1925, the latest year for which 
statistics are available, were $447,543,087, or 
a per capita loss of $3.88. This is almost 
double the highest per capita loss reported for 
any California cities and more than ten times 
as great as the lowest. As California builds 
of wood more freely than other States, except 
possibly Washington and Oregon, its low fire 
loss can not be attributed to masonry construc- 
tion, as is usual in explaining the small fire 
losses of Europe. 

Santa Barbara had in 1925 a per capita 
loss of only 41 cents, the lowest of the Cali- 
fornia cities, and one of the lowest in the 
United States. Three other California cities, 
San Jose, Stockton and Berkeley, had losses 
of less than one dollar per capita, while 
Alameda, Fresno, Long Beach, Los Angeles, 


nical nature, having to do with botanical 
names and the like. 

Maj. Munson followed, telling a very dif- 
ferent story. He pointed out that while Maj. 
George P. Ahern, former director of the 
Philippine forestry department, had objected 
to the designation of the Philippine woods as 
mahogany and conceded that they were not 
botanic mahogany, it was not because he felt 
purchasers of furniture were being deceived, 
but because he wanted the forest products of 
the islands sold as Philippine woods. Not 
only did not Maj. Ahern concede these woods 
to be inferior to other woods sold as 
mahogany, Maj. Munson said, but insisted they 
were as good as other mahogany and many 
of them better. 

Mr. Flannery quoted from a miscellaneous 
circular issued by the Forest Service late last 
year dealing with cabinet woods and sought 
to show from it that Philippine mahogany is 
not mahogany at all. Maj. Munson pointed 
out that the Philippine woods were sold as 
mahogany on what amounted to the formal 
sanction of the designation Philippine ma- 
hogany by the same Forest Service in 1914. 
He told the commission that Maj. Ahern was 
then insisting that the woods be sold by their 
Philippine names and as Philippine products. 
American importers came to the bureau of 





A HARD WORKER— 


Is next of kin to the genius. 





Is always to be preferred to aloud speaker. 

Makes friends where the big promiser fails. 

Always holds a big advantage over mere good intentions. 
Finds few difficulties he can not overcome. 


Does not ask for a soft snap but for a fair chance. 
Often suffers from the jealousy of the loafers. 








Oakland, Pasadena, Riverside and Sacra- 
mento all were under $2.00 per capita. 

Los Angeles is a good example of what 
one large city has been able to accomplish in 
reducing its fire losses. In 1921 these losses 
were $2.01 per capita; in 1922, $1.54; in 1923, 
$1.67; in 1924, $1.61, and in 1925, $1.47. Dur- 
ing this period new building was showing re- 
markable increases, averaging in the last three 
years almost $150,000,000 a year. Frame 
buildings in Los Angeles in 1925 represented 
96 percent of all buildings, yet of the total 
number of fires in that year only 78 percent 
occurred in frame buildings. 


Reopen Philippine Mahogany Case 

The Federal Trade Commission on June 
13 listened to the reargument of the Philippine 
mahogany case. The commission had ruled 
that wood sold commercially under this name 
is not true mahogany and the case was re- 
opened at the urgent request of Gov. Gen. 
Wood and the Philippine Government. Two 
commissioners have been appointed since the 
case was first presented. 

Many questions were asked of counsel as 
the argument progressed. M. M. Flannery 
presented the case for the commission, Maj. 
F. Granville Munson for the Philippine Gov- 
ernment, and Daniel R. Forbes for the re- 
spondent. 

Mr. Flannery made out a bad case against 
Philippine mahogany. It was an_ inferior 
wood, the purchasing public was deceived, it 
was not botanical mahogany, not even belong- 
ing to the family described by scientists as 
true mahogany. He used the word fraud, but 
much of his argument was of a highly tech- 


insular affairs, which had supported Maj. 
Ahern and contended that the policy was too 
narrow and that as these woods compared in 
texture, strength, beauty, etc. with Mexican 
and other mahoganies, they should be per- 
mitted to market them as Philippine mahogany 
and were having difficulty selling them by the 
native names. The bureau of insular affairs, 
Maj. Munson said, consulted the Forest Serv- 
ice, with the result mentioned above, and that 
is how Philippine mahogany first got into the 
American market. 

The commission was much interested, but 
wanted to get rid of botanical technicalities 
and get down to brass tacks. Maj. Munson 
reminded Commissioner Nugent that it was 
counsel for the commission that brought the 
botanical factor into the case. 

Commissioner Humphrey, remarking that the 
two “mahogany” doors on exhibition in the 
room were marked “Philippine mahogany,” 
asked Mr. Flannery to point out wherein they 
differed so greatly from what he called “true” 
mahogany. Mr. Flannery said there was an- 
other door in the building which had been in 
use for a great many years. Mr. Humphrey 
said it ought to be placed on exhibition for 
purposes of comparison. It was brought in. 
This door was much darker than the two 
Philippine mahogany doors, one of which was 
stained heavily on the edges and tops to give 
it a panel effect. 

Commissioner Nugent asked why they could 
not agree that the third door was “mahogany” 
in the sense meant by witnesses in the hear- 
ing as the wood they understood by that term. 
Maj. Munson was ready for this. He pointed 
out that the mahogany Sir Walter Raleigh 
discovered in Jagmaica and two other islands 
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of the West Indies, while belonging to the 
same family as the Mexican species from 
which this door was made, was so different 
that old cabinet makers in Europe refused to 
accept the Mexican product as mahogany 
when it was first taken over there. In other 
words, it was regarded as some other wood, 
although now pictured as true mahogany by 
counsel for the commission. He also pointed 
out that African mahogany, which was rather 
emphasized in the first hearing, was soft 
pedaled by counsel in the rehearing, presum- 
ably because, like Philippine mahogany, it be- 
longs to another botanical crowd although 
possessing many of the same characteristics, 
etc. Maj. Munson, in reply to questions, said 
he considered it very important for the com- 
mission in reaching a final decision to remem- 
ber that the trade long refused to receive 
either Mexican or Honduran mahogany as 
mahogany wood, also African mahogany when 
it first came on the market. 


German Forester to Visit Mills 


H. F. von Maltzhan, assistant forester of 
Mecklenburg, Germany, who is in the United 
States making a personal survey of forestry 
and lumbering operations, called at the offices 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation on Tuesday and received letters of in- 
troduction to leading lumbermen in the North- 
west, British Columbia, California and else- 
where. Mr. von Maltzhan goes from here to 
the Yale Forestry School, where he will spend 
a few days. On June 24 he will head for the 


West, stopping at Cloquet, Minn. From that 
operation he will go to Missoula, Mont., and 
then continue on to the Coast. After looking 
over the situation in the Pacific Northwest, the 
German forester will visit San Francisco and 
will spend some time in the white and sugar 
pine and the redwood sections of California 
before leaving for Arizona and New Mexico. 
He will return via Kansas City and other im- 
portant lumber centers. 

Mr. von Maltzhan plans to camp throughout 
most of his stay in the several woods regions. 
He is particularly interested in silviculture and 
in the manner in which timber utilization is 
practiced by those handling the several im- 
portant species in this country. 


Trade Practice Conference Planned 


The Federal Trade Commission is under- 
stood to have completed the field work in 
connection with its inquiry into the organiza- 
tion and practices of certain trade associa- 
tions in the lumber industry, but unless pres- 
ent plans are changed the final report will 
not be ‘made public until it is submitted to 
Congress probably in December. 

The commission is still planning a trade 
practice conference for the lumber industry 
for the adoption of fixed standards for the 
naming of woods. A committee of wood tech- 
nologists has been appointed consisting of 
Professors Record, of Yale, Brown, of Syra- 
cuse. Recknagel, of Cornell. and Fritz, of Cali- 
fornia, to make recommendations to the in- 
dustry. 








HYMENEAL | 


ENOCHS-LAMPTON. Philip H. Enochs, 
jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. P. H. Enochs, and 
Miss Jean Reid Lampton, daughter of Mrs. 
Iddo W. Lampton, were united in marriage 
on Tuesday evening, June 7, at the Methcdist 
Church in Magnolia, Miss., Dr. C. W. Crisler, 
of Hazlehurst, officiating. The ceremony, 
uniting representatives of two prominent 
Mississippi families, was witnessed by a large 
assembly of friends and relatives, and was 
followed by a reception at the home of the 
bride’s mother. After a brief honeymoon trip 
through the North, Mr. and Mrs. Enochs will 
take up their residence at Fernwood, Miss., 
where the groom is an executive of the Fern- 
wood Lumber Co., one of the lumber enter- 
prises developed by his father and uncles, 
who have helped to make lumber history in 
Mississippi for a good many years. 








REYNOLDS-HALE. At Ison, Ky., Friday, 
June 10 a pretty wedding, of interest to lum- 
bermen took place, Miss Bethel Hale being 
united to Glenn Reynolds, a young lumberman, 
employed for several years by the Louisville 
Cooperage Co. Rev. Collins of the Baptist 
Church officiated. After a two weeks’ honey- 
moon in the North and East the young couple 
will be at home to friends at Ison, Ky. 


BURNETTI-WERTZ. Mr. and Mrs. Dan 
Wertz, of Evansville, Ind., have announced 
the engagement of their daughter, Mary Fran- 
ces to Charles Dent Burnett, of Evansville, 
formerly of LaFollette, Tenn., the wedding to 
be an event of July. Miss Wertz attended 
Lindenwood College and later was graduated 
from Indiana University at Bloomington, Ind. 
Mr. Burnett is connected with the Maley & 
Wertz Lumber Co., of which Dan Wertz is 
president. 


ALMON-HOLIFIELD. At Jenkins, Ky., June 
10 W. J. Almon, a lumberman of Wise Coun- 
ty, Virginia, was married to Miss Savanah 
Holifield, daughter of J. H. Holifield, a lum- 
berman of Crane’s Nest, Va. Mr. Almond 
has been in the lumber business near Jenkins 
for several years, operating a saw mill. The 
bride is a public school teacher. Both are 
widely known in eastern Kentucky. They will 
reside in Jenkins. 


PEAVY-WILLIS. One of the brilliant social 
affairs of the season at Shreveport, La., was the 
wedding Tuesday evening, June 7 of William 
Asa Peavy, son of Mrs. Elizabeth Menefee 
Peavy of Lufkin, Texas, and the nephew of 


Mr. ‘and Mrs. Anderson Jasper Peavy of 


Shreveport, to Miss Kathleen Willis, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. Patrick Claiborne Willis 
of Shreveport. The marriage was solemniz 
at the First Methodist Church, the celebrants 
being Dr. George S. Sexton and Dr. Robert 
E. Goodrich. Mr. Peavy is prominently iden- 
tified with the lumber industry, his uncle, 
A Peavy, heading the Peavy lumber in- 
terests. The couple left for Colorado on their 
honeymoon. 
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Commission Suspends Schedules 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 13.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has suspended until Jan. 11 next 
certain schedules in Supplements Nos. 14 and 15 to 
Agent F. L. Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1,047, which 
propose to restrict the routing of lumber and forest 
products from Mississippi Valley points so as not to 
apply via the Chicago & Eastern IWinois Railway on 
traffic destined to St. Louis and East St. Louis. This 
would result in the application of higher combination 
rates. For example, lumber transited at Mt. Vernon, 
Ill., on the Chicago & Eastern Illinoit when shipped 
from Houlka, Miss., to St. Louis, which now moves 
on a joint through rate of 25 cents a hundred pounds, 
would under the proposed change take a combination 
rate of 38 cents. 


Rates from Competitive Points 

Division 2 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued Fourth Section No. 9,539, authorizing the 
carriers party to application No. 13,063 to establish 
and maintain rates on lumber and articles taking the 
same rates or rates based thereon from competitive 
points on the New Oreans Great Northern Railroad, 
Natchez, Columbia & Mobile Railroad and the Fern- 
wood, Columbia & Gulf Railroad over their routes 
through Jackson, Miss., the Jackson & Eastern Rail- 
way, Union, Miss., Gulf, Mobile & Northern Railroad, 
Paducah, Ky., Paducah & Illinois Railroad, Metrop- 
olis, Ill., and Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road to St. Louis and East St. Louis, the same as the 
rates contemporaneously maintained over competing 
lines. The rates must not be lower than the present 
rates from and to competitive points, and the in- 
terested carriers may maintain higher rates at inter- 
mediate points north of Metropolis, provided the latter 
shall not be increased except as may be _ hereafter 
authorized. All other and further relief sought in 
this application is denied. 


Revenue Freight Loading Data 


Wasuincton, D. C., June 15.—Revenue freight 
loadings for the week ended June 4 amounted to 
911,298 cars, distributed as follows: Forest products, 


64,420 cars; grain, 36,418 cars; live stock, 28,665 
cars; coal, 139,572 cars; coke, 10,371 cars; ore, 58,- 
13 cars; merchandise, 227,510 cars; miscellaneous, 
346,329 cars. 


Send for your copy of our 


“Delivered Price List” 


The most popular handy price book ever issued. 
Prices on all Bruce items are quoted delivered 
your city. Saves figuring freight, and avoids 
mistakes. Write us for your free copy. 
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E. L. BRUCE COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Memphis, Tennessee 








Caddo River 


Lumber Company 
R. A. Long Bidg., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
MANUFACTURER 


Yellow Pine 


ana Oak Lumber 


Softest, Close Grain Arkansas Pine 
Grades Uniformly Good, Manufacture Perfect 





Rosboro, Ad We Solicit 
aa ~y Your Patronage 











FRANK PAYNE 


WHOLESALE 


LUMBER TIES TIMBERS PILING 


JACKSON, Miss. | 
| 























Cummer Gypress Go. 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fila. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 300 Madison Ave., New York City j 
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PR Pays to Buy 
Hodge-Hunt 
Stock:— 


OAK FLOORING 

1 GUM FLOORING 
BEECH FLOORING 
CEDAR CLOSET LINING 
OAK TRIM 

RED GUM TRIM 

SAP GUM TRIM. 


Yellow Pine Lumber 
OF ALL GRADES 


Try Our Service 
We can please you. 


Hodge-Hunt 


LUMBER CO., _ 














— 


i oiatins € Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress-“’Tupelo 


We Specialize in Tupelo 
Flooring, Trim and Moulding 





























SS eee 
sy LXON. LUMBER COMPANY « 





Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods _ 


a 


CY PRESS 


We omen produce 40,000,000 feet of 





Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 








Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA | 


HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 




















Features of New Electric Hand Saw 


Marked progress has been made within the last 
few years in the development of portable electric tools 
for use in the woodworking industry. Such electric 
devices have materially increased the efficiency of every 
worker, as well as made it possible to turn out an 
improved product. One of the most recent develop- 
ments in this line is the electric hand saw, a tool 
designed to take the place of the ordinary hand saw. 
This device is manufactured by J. D. Wallace & Co., 
well known woodworking machinery manufacturers, of 
Chicago. This recent addition to the growing family 
of Wallace portable machines is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration. 

In commenting on the advantages of this electric 
hand saw, H. L. Ramsey, sales manager of the Wal- 





Wallace electric hand saw with hands in po- 
sition for operating the device 


lace company, states: “It can be taken from place 
to place and used as conveniently as a hand saw, but 
with much greater ease and with an increase in pro- 
duction to eight or ten times the volume of work 
possible in the same length of time. Like every other 
electric tool, the electric hand saw has gone through 
several stages of development. From a crude be- 
ginning this newest portable electric machine has been 
perfected by J. D. Wallace & Co. until now it is 
efficient, powerful, fool-proof, and—above all—safe. 
“A universal type of motor makes it possible to 
use the Wallace electric hand saw on either alternating 
or direct current, any frequency. Maximum efficiency 
has been secured by connecting the motor direct to 
the saw spindle. The tool is so designed that the 
motor can not be overloaded by putting in a larger 
saw blade than the power unit is intended to handle. 
The guard is locked in a position which covers the 
blade at all points. When the operator wishes to cut, 
he simply releases the safety guard by means of a 
trigger conveniently placed near the grip. When the 
cut is finished and the saw is lifted from the work, 
the safety guard or shoe automatically drops and locks 
in position, covering the blade, and will not open 
again until released by the trigger. The blade is 
covered at all points above the point of work when 
the machine is in use. This patented guard has been 
accepted as standard by the Underwriters Laboratories. 
“In use the Wallace electric hand saw is found to 
be both compact and convenient. One handle is of 
the type found on an ordinary hand saw, the other 
the same as that used in guiding a hand plane. Both 
are close to the point of work, insuring accuracy and 
ease of operation. A splitter follows the saw blade, 
drops into the cut, and helps to guide the machine. 
An indicator in front makes it possible to follow a 
line, and the shoe is machined on one side to follow 
a guide rail. With the depth gage which is provided, 
the saw can be set to cut accurately to any prede- 
termined depth. A standard 8-inch round-hole blade 
is used—a standard article of commerce obtainable 
wherever blades are sold. Ball bearings are used 
throughout, all of the same size and of standard make. 
Gears run in grease, quietly and without overheating. 
“Carpenters and builders use the Wallace electric 
hand saw to cut concrete forms, rafters, joists, stud- 
ding, sheathing, flooring, sash, doors, and_ stair 


stringers. Many save handling costs by using it to 
cut lumber on the pile. Manufacturers are adopting 
it in their shipping rooms for opening crates, making 
new boxes, and reclaiming old stock. It is a favorite 
means for testing wood in dry kilns. House car. 
penters and maintenance men find no end of uses for it, 
as do railroads and railroad equipment concerns.” 

Further details regarding the Wallace electric hand 
saw can be obtained by writing to J. D. Wallace & 
Co., 134 South California Avenue, Chicago, for the 
latest Wallace catalog which gives detailed descriptions 
of all the company’s machines, together with a large 
variety of cuts and shapes which can be made in one 
or more operations on these machines, 


Discontinues District Office 


The Industrial Works of Bay City, Mich., manu- 
facturer of shovels, cranes and draglines, equipped 
with crawler or rail mountings, announces the closing 
of its district office formerly located at 823 South 
Oregon Avenue, Tampa, Fla., effective immediately, 
The district office at Atlanta, Ga., located in the 
Hurt Building, that city, will handle all of Florida, 
Alabama, Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina 
and the eastern portion of Tennessee. 


New Dry Kiln Cuts Down Drying Time 


Kansas City, Mo., June 13.—Considerable saving 
in drying time of oak staves and heading and an in- 
crease in the quality of product turned out, is the 
experience of the Kelley Cooperage Co., of this city, 
through the use of the Universal vacuum dryer, 
manufactured by the Universal Vacuum Dryer Co., 
of Kansas City. In this connection it is interesting 


to note that the Kelley Cooperage Co. recently con- 
verted its dry kilns from more costly types of dryers 
to the new Universal vacuum dryer at small con- 
version costs and with splendid results, and although 
this equipment had only been installed for about 





New Universal vacuum dryers installed 


three weeks, G. A. Whittle, general manager of the 
Kelley Cooperage Co., stated that considerable saving 
in time and money had been brought about with 
this new type equipment. The Kelley Cooperage 
Co. has two kilns, each with a capacity of 100,000 
feet, and 90 percent of the barrel staves and heading 
are of oak. “The lumber from this new type dryer 
equipment is working much better and there is no 
case hardening or other degrade,” says Mr. Whittle. 
“The lumber dries from the inside out in a uniform 
manner and, although the wood is thoroughly dry, 
the life remains in the fiber. This is self-evident 





Detail of Universal vacuum dryer installation, showing simplicity and efficiency of operation 
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in the fact that our breakage has been cut approxi- 
mately 25 percent since installing the Universal.” 
Mr. Whittle has been connected with the Kelley 
Cooperage Co, for 18 years, having started under 
J. R. Kelley, founder of the business in 1885 and 
one of the charter members of the National Coopers’ 
Association. ‘“‘We are particularly pleased with the 
results of this drying performance of the Universal 
vacuum dryer,” says Mr. Whittle, “because since 
1885 the Kelley Cooperage Co. has endeavored to give 
its customers the highest type of cooperage it was 
possible to make, and this increased quality of dried 
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Plant of Kelley Cooperage Co., Kansas City 


wood substitutes. 


lumber that is now going into the Kelley products 1s, 
without doubt, better than the company ever produced 
before and that now more than ever it can stand 
behind its product as absolutely first grade.” Mr. 
Whittle further stated that such type of equipment 
that will cut down drying time approximately 50 per- 
cent, cut down breakage about 25 percent, and make 
it possible for the Kelley Cooperage Co. to increase 
its capacity about 25 percent, and at the same time 
produce better material for the company’s products, 
is a necessity in this day when the trend is toward 


Appointed Coast Representative 


Announcement has been made by the Hyman- 
Michaels Co., of Chicago, of the appointment of the 
Hofius Steel & Equipment Co., of Seattle, Wash., as 
its representative in Washington and the northwestern 
territory. The Hofius company is widely known on 
the Pacific coast as headquarters for locomotives, cars, 
cranes, shovels, new and relay rail, track material etc., 
and maintains a complete organization and facilities 
for serving the trade. The Hyman-Michaels Co. is a 
prominent dealer in new and relaying rails, logging 
and railroad equipment, also heavy machinery, and 
carries large stocks at principal points on the Coast 
and in the Northwest. 


Letters From the Mail of a Wholesaler 


[A previous instalment of these letters ap- 
peared on page 75 of the April 23 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.—EDITOR.] 

Cuicaco, March 26, 1927. 
Tue Hicn Grape Lumser Co., New Orleans, La. 

Gentlemen: We enclose our order No. 684. This 
goes to a particular customer and we want you to take 
extra pains in seeing that the grade and manufacture 
are right. Also please use our special ladings enclosed 
in making out the lading. Your prompt attention and 
shipment will be appreciated, in fact we would like if 
possible that you wire us car number. Yours truly, 

Tree Wuoresace Lumber & MiILLworK Co. 


New Orteans, La., March 29, 1927. 
THe WuotesAce Lumber & Mittworxk Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: Your letter of the 26th received, en- 
closing your order No. 684. We are enclosing our 
formal acceptance covering and can make prompt ship- 
ment as requested. We do not, however, use custom- 
er’s ladings or show them as shippers on our ship- 
ments when made on a delivered price. 

If you bought this car f. o. b. cars one of our 
mills at an f. o. b. price and the inspection was final 
at the mill then we think your request would be more 
in order. But when we are selling the stock delivered 
it is ours until it is delivered. Furthermore, we have 
an interest in the freight bill. If it is overcharged 
it is up to us to make the claim and we have to write 
you and get a special release form signed. On deliv- 
ered shipments therefore we have made it a strict rule 
not to show our customer as our shipper. We might 
go further into this and explain some trouble in ‘the 
way of demurrage that accrued on a shipment of this 
kind by one of our friends recently. The railroad 
company was unable to locate the consignor. Then 
demurrage accrued and customer and shipper had a big 
argument and fell out over the liability for the de- 
murrage. 

As far as your customer seeing our name on your 
freight bill is concerned, we have no interest in that, 
and it is our experience that it is very seldom buyer 
and shipper try to get together on any such indirect 
and unethical method as this. If we shipped you a 
nice car that your customer liked he would simply 
write you or tell your salesman to send another car 
from that same shipper. 

There is a further reason for our rule: There are 
many cases where misunderstanding of some nature 
arises after shipment is made. If we are the ship- 
pers we have some control of it and can divert it or 
hold it. If you are shown as shippers we can do 
nothing except with your permission and the return 
of the lading. We are simply explaining this in detail 
because we want to fill the order, in fact will have 
shipped it before you get this letter, but we want to 
show our reasons for this rule, and a rule is no rule 
if one breaks it at will. 

Trusting you can appreciate our position, we are 

Yours truly, Hicu Grape Lumser Co. 


Curcaco, April 4, 1927. 
Hicu Grape Lumser Co., New Orleans, La. 
Attention: Mr, H. G. Logan. 

Gentlemen: We have your letter of the 29th with 
reference to not using our bill of lading on shipment 
to Allentown, Pa. Possibly we should have explained 
to you the reason why we wanted you to use this, then 
we feel quite sure you would not have objected. 

We would gladly have purchased the lumber f. o. b. 
mill but thought you would rather ship it delivered 
so that you could gain the advantage of the under- 


weight. We had no thought in mind of keeping our 
customer from finding out about you. This was not 
our reason for wanting you to use the lading. Had 
we wanted to handle it in this way we would not have 
told you who our customer was. We merely would 
have had it shipped to a reconsigning point and handle 
it ourselves. The reason we wanted you to use our 
shipper’s order bill of lading form is because this 
shipment was not to be shipped on a straight bill of 
lading but was to be shipped on a shipper’s order 
notify bill of lading so that we could collect for the 
material through the bank when car arrived at destina- 
tion and before customer got the material. As you no 
doubt realize, there are people in this country who are 
in business but are not financially responsible and who 
have to pay c. o. d. for their material. Our busi- 
ness is almost all handled on this basis for we do not 
want to go to the expense of looking up credit. We 
would rather knock this off the price and increase our 
business. 

We believe the material will go through all right in 
this case, but the reason we asked you to use our bill 
of lading was so that you would handle the shipment 
correctly, not so that you would not know about our 
customer. 

You have in this case mishandled the shipment but 
we do not believe any trouble will result from it. We 
will see that you do not mishandle any of our direct 
shipments in the future for many mills are willing to 
use our bill of lading and we would rather deal with 
people who are not so technical. Yours truly, 

Tue WHovesaLe Lumser & Mittwork Co. 


New Orteans, La., April 7, 1927. 
Tue WuotesaLe Lumser & Mittwork Co., Chicago. 

Gentlemen: In reply to your letter of the 4th we 
have already shipped car SAL No. 82,323 on your 
order. We took special pains with it as per your 
order, but we made the lading read showing ourselves 
as shippers. We are, of course, sorry this especially 
discommodes you, but you should have instructed us 
to make shipment on a shipper’s order notify lading in 
case you wanted the matter handled as you suggest. 

The last paragraph of your letter is all wrong. That 
is it is the wrong attitude for a big concern to take. 
We think we gave good reasons for our rule. While 
you now state you had reasons for the shipment to 
be made in your name you did not specify them in 
your original request and we took it that it was 
simply a general request, as we know quite a few 
wholesalers who send their own ladings along with 
their orders, and we write them all we do not use 
them. 

As far as cutting us out is concerned and not 
sending us any more business, that, of course, is your 
privilege, but you can see it will not materially affect 
us as this is the first order you have sent us, and 
the way we look at it, instead of making a regular 
customer of you we have simply sold you one car. 
If other firms make your ladings as you want them, 
we have also ample trade to take our shipments on 
the ladings we make. If we are arbitrary in our rule 
you are just as much so in yours, and when the rules 
of two firms clash and neither one of them cares to 
deviate, then it is best, as you say, to close the file. 

If you want to send us any more inquiries we will 
quote you f. o. b. mill prices and make the lading 
as you want them. If you want delivered prices we 
will show ourselves as shippers. Yours truly, 

Hicu Grave Lumser Co. 


[Another instalment of these Letters from 
the Mail of a Wholesaler will appear in a later 
issue.—Ep1Tor.] 
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YELLOW 
PINE 


We manufacture the 
best of Long and 
Short Leaf Yellow 
Pine Timbers, Yard 
and Shed Stock, 
Lath. 


Hardwoods 
We have on hand a 


nice stock including 
Oak, Poplar, Gum 
and other Hard- 


woods. 


Gilchrist- 
Fordney Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 
~ y 


LONGLEAF mS 


HEAVY PITCH Pine 


For Export and Interior Trade 




















We make shipments 

from New Orleans, 

Gulfport, Mobile and 
Daily Capacity Pascagoula of 
400,000 Feet 


TIMBERS, YARD 
and SHED STOCK 


Dantzler Allied Mills 


L. N. DANTZLER LUMBER CO. 
Moss Point, Miss. Sales Agents 
MILLS AT 

Moss Point Howison TenMile Cedar Lake - 




























On Your Next 
Order Try Our 


All grades, 3’’& 4’’ Std. Mtch. 
Edge Grain, Heart and Sap 
Flooring; Shed Stock; 2x4- 
2x6; Dimension all 
grades S4S toS&E 
Std. fengths 10’ to 
24’; Timbers 4x4”’ 
to 20x20’’ I’gths 










5” to 7 tip, 
10” to 16” butt, 
20’ to 100’ long. 

WILLIAMS 

Yellow Pine Co. 
Poplarville, Miss. 

Mill at Wilco, Miss. 
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Why Risk Your Profit 


—and possibly your invested capital, by selling 
without reliable credit information? 


Lumbermen have depend- 
ed on Clancy’s Red Book 
Service for more than 50 
years, and they find our 
average of accuracy high- 
er than any other. 


Write today for rates and 
Pamphlet No. 49-S. 


Try ourCollection Depart- 
ment any time on ordinary 
past due or disputed ac- 
counts; whether or not 
you are a subscriber. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


608 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
Eastern Headquarters: 35 So. William St., 
NEW YORK CITY 











WEEDS— 
A Fire Menace! ! 


Remove this menace— 
by removing weeds! 
Whlison’s WEED KILLER Kills Weeds 
Inexpensive, clean and easy to use. Simply dilute 
WILSON'S WEED K (1 gallon to 40 gallons of 
water) and sprinkle around your yards, One good ap- 
plication a year is sufficient. 
Send in a trial order today ! 
1 Gallon, $2.00 10 Gallons, $15.00 
5 Gallons, 8.00 25 Gallons, 30.00 
50 Gallons, $50 00 
Freight Allowed East of Mississippi 
Booklet mailed on request. 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 


























A NEW COLLECTION BY THE POET 
WHO MAKES LIVING A J0Y¥ 


COME ON HOME 


By 
DOUGLAS MALLOCH 


AUTHOR OF “TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” “THE WOOKR? 
“Us FOREST LAND” ETC ’ 
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A book that will help you sell homes, 
for it will fill you full of the sentiment 
of the home and the humor and phil- 
osophy of home folks. 


A new book by “the lumberman 
poer” that should be in every home, 
and on the desk of every lumberman. 
222 pages. 

You want “Come on Home” for 


ourself, and to send to the absent. 
ostpaid, $2. Address: 





American Lumberman 
431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








News Notes from Ame 


Tacoma, Wash. 


June 11.—The first step in a campaign to induce 
a wider use of hog fuel throughout the Northwest 
was taken by the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club at the 
regular meeting yesterday. A committee will be ap- 
pointed later by President J. G. Dickson. 

The club voted to refer to the advertising commit- 
tee a proposal that the lumber manufacturers take 
part in the exhibits to be held next week by the 
Tacoma Home Products Organization. 

John Dower, reporting for the committee in charge 
of the coming national retail convention, announced 
that the leading Tacoma hotels have put their entire 
premises at the disposal of the convention. He also 
announced that the delegates travelling on the Presi- 
dent’s special will be entertained in Seattle by the 
West Coast Lumber Bureau the evening prior to the 
opening of the convention. 

George W. Cain, reporting for the committee in 
charge of the annual Northwest Lumbermen’s Golf 
Tournament, gave some details of the proposed events, 
which will be more attractive than ever before. 

The meeting adjourned early, as the manufacturers 
desired time for a special session, which was held 
following the regular club meeting. 

The eighteenth session of the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress, which will meet in Tacoma Nov. 8 to 5, will 
be one of the largest gatherings of Pacific coast 
loggers ever held, according to Archibald Whisant, 
secretary of the congress, who was in Tacoma last 
Monday conferring with President Minot Davis. Mr. 
Whisant said that the plan of inviting foreign dele- 
gates was so successful last year that it is being 
repeated. 

Sale of the Lindberg mill property near Morton 
for the benefit of the creditors of the defunct Scan- 
dinavian-American Bank was ordered for Sept. 7 by 
the superior court. The court declined to confirm a 
sale of the property through the State supervisor 
of banking. This offer was made by the Carlson 
Hill Lumber Co., which bid $20,000 for the plant. 
The court stated that a larger sum could be realized 
at a public sale as the plant includes the mill and 
equipment and a number of brick buildings. 

Plans for rebuilding the Newbegin Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Frederickson, destroyed by fire two weeks 
ago, are being made, according to J. G. Newbegin, 
president. The new plant will be erected as soon 
as conditions make it advisable. 

Karl B. Kellogg, of the Ship Lumber Mill Co., 
left yesterday to visit his former home in Minnesota. 


Seattle, Wash. 


June 11.—Fir lumber will enter into the mid- 
summer season with well defined strength, although 
conditions affecting the market are not entirely satis- 
factory. Curtailment is generally effective, holding 
down production to a healthy relationship to volume 
of new business. A psychological factor beginning 
to be felt is the annual shutdown both of logging 
camps and lumber operations, which this year will 
evidently be more prolonged than usual. The loggers, 
it is understood as a general proposition, will begin 
to shut down on or about June 15, on account of the 
menace of forest fires, with time of resumption in- 
definite; and the mills, many of them, are ready to 
enforce a more extended lay-off than the usual day 
or two following the Fourth of July. 

While the markets are not showing as much activity 
as could be desired, at least three of them are steady 
to firm. This is true of rail, Atlantic coast and for- 
eign business. California, which sometimes is 
derisively referred to as “the dumping ground,” is 
giving a gleam of hope, notwithstanding the unfavor- 
able reports originating there during the last few 
weeks. The Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, in 
its current business review, states that May imports 
of lumber exceeded 130,000,000 feet, which was nearly 
15,000,000 feet less than the total for the preceding 
month. Unsold lumber at the harbor June 1 
amounted to nearly 20,000,000 feet, which is above 
normal. The review throws out this word of en- 
couragement: “Prices do not show any great change, 
and retail yards report business as fair. The num- 
ber of building permits indicates a continuance of a 
large amount of small home building, which should 
mean a good summer for the lumber business.” 

A report published by the Everett News indicates 
that better conditions are expected at that manu- 
facturing center. Virtually all of the sawmills have 
been operating, some of them two shifts. Logging 
camps have been running at about three-fourths 
capacity, and according to operators will shut down 
June 15 until September, or during the fire season. 
Touching the market, the report says: “Improvement 
in the lumber market generally—with Atlantic coast 


demand showing a slight increase, California holding 
its own, and Japan returning to normal after a 
financial crisis—is reported by local lumbermen, who 
see gains in the next six months over the market 
of a previous period. The rail trade movement is 
classed as fair, while the export market shows slight 
improvement.” 

W. T. Culver, vice president James D. Lacey & Co., 
arrived here this morning from Chicago and will 
remain on the Coast about a month. He will confer 
next week with C. A. Lyford, western manager of 
the company, who will return Monday geeom a trip to 
San Francisco. 

Harry Morgan, formerly manager of the Whitney 
Co., with mills at Garibaldi, Ore., has joined the 
organization of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., 
at Snoqualmie Falls, Wash. 

Herbert J. Anderson, of the H. J. Anderson Lum- 
ber Co., Portland, Ore., attended the luncheon of the 
Hoo-Hoo Club here Thursday, and left during the 
afternoon for a tour of up-coast points. 

H. N. Proebstel, traffic manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, went to Spokane this week 
to attend the meeting of the Northwest Advisory 
Board. 

W. J. Schusler, of Moosejaw, Sask., was in Seattle 
during the week, renewing acquaintances among 
lumbermen, after an absence of about twenty years. 
At one time Mr. Schusler was superintendent of the 
Union Mills, near Lacey, Wash. 


Astoria, Ore. 


June 11.—May intercoastal shipments relatively were 
strongest of the month’s business, with the coastwise 
business in the weakest position, the California de- 
mand having failed to show its expected recovery. The 
Port of Astoria terminals. in common with other 
lumber-shipping centers on the lower Columbia River, 
experienced a decided improvement in trade late in 
May. Westport and Longview also participated heavily 
in the improved movement. The intercoastal traffic 
is continuing its activity, being largely responsible 
for a decided gain in the carge shipments of late 
May and early June. 

The Port of Astoria is continuing its program of de- 
veloping Pier 2 as a specialized lumber depot. The 
face of the pier has been completed in keeping with 
this plan, and the work of completing the conversion 
of the east side of the pier is now under way. Pier 
2 will have a storage capacity of 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber, which can be still further increased by utiliza- 
tion of the center section. 

The Benson Timber Co. this year will send five 
of its great ocean-going log rafts from Astoria to 
San Diego, Calif., the first of the rafts being scheduled 
to leave the river shortly after July 1. Each raft is 
over 800 feet in length and contains about 6,000,000 
feet of logs, beside carrying a heavy deckload of 
telephone poles, piling or other forest products. 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


June 11.—The log market on Grays Harbor shows 
about the same condition as it has for the last sixty 
days, with supply slightly below normal. The ruling 
log prices are as follows: 

No.3 No.2 No.1 


MS nate nate ae Ke aebenecenicee $12.00 $18.00 $24.00 
ee ey ee 13.00 19.00 30.00 
nee scceell Gan 
MO  rncacisecewandoue $14.00 to 18.00 


A small amount of cedar is being graded, on vari- 
ous specifications to suit the plant in which it is 
used, with the average price falling within that quoted 
for camp run. 

Logging camps are operating about 80 percent of 
normal output for this district, and are planning on 
an extended shutdown of about two weeks either be- 
fore or after the Fourth of July. 

Sawmills are still on decreased production schedules 
and, with one large sawmill indefinitely suspended, the 
lumber cut for Grays Harbor is about 80 percent of 
normal. 

During May, seventy vesseis cleared from Grays 
Harbor carrying cargoes that will approximate 185,- 
000,000 feet. 

Installation of machinery in the new $300,000 plant 
of the Aberdeen Plywood Co. is proceeding rapidly. 
It will be one of the largest of its kind on the Pacific 
coast, and will incorporate many new features never 
previously used in plywood manufacturing plants. All 
the heavier machinery is embedded in concrete 
foundations to prevent vibration. 

Sale of more than 100,000,000 feet of timber by 
P. R. Hogan, Aberdeen timber dealer, to the Grays 
Harbor Pulp Co., of Hoquaim, a subsidiary of the 
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ricas Lumber Centers 


Zellerbach Paper Co. was reported June 3. The 
stand is principally hemlock and spruce. 

John Wood Blodgett of Grand Rapids, Mich., visited 
in Aberdeen during early June, the guest of his aunt, 
Mrs. Alanson D. Wood. 

G. E. Anderson, of the Anderson & Middleton 
Lumber Co. is east on business. Mr. Anderson went 
to Wilmington, Del., in connection with business of 
the Eastern Terminal Lumber Co., eastern representa- 
tive of a number of Grays Harbor mills. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


June 11.-—Building permits for the month of May 
showed almost a 20 percent increase over the same 
month for 1926, according to reports issued by the 
Chamber of Commerce this week. The most of this 
increase is represented in home and residential con- 
struction, many new flats and apartment houses in the 
residential sections of the city bringing up the total. 
Retail lumbermen report that the general conditions 
in the Bay district, as well as down the peninsula, 
are much better than they were last year, with prices 
holding firm. 

Charters for vessels to the foreign markets, which 
showed a spurt last month, have decreased slightly. 

Edward P. Ivory, of the Yosemite Lumber Co., 
and chairman of the entertainment and arrangements 
committee for the mid-summer convention of the di- 
rectors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, is arranging for them a trip to the Yosemite 
operations, which are just at the entrance of Yosemite 
national park. 

Ray Danaher, of the Detroit Trust Co. and cousin 
of James Danaher, of the Michigan-California Lumber 
Co., left for tht East yesterday after spending the 
week at the company’s mills and in San Francisco. 

The annual picnic of the Albion Lumber Co., 
usually held at Navarro during June, has been post- 
poned. 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 


June 11.—Crews are now at work opening up fire 
trails throughout the timber in this district in 
preparation for the annual fight against this menace. 
The closing of several beetle camps has released a 
number of men, who are being used in the new work. 
Lookouts will soon take their regular posts throughout 
the district. 

A. J. Jaenicke, head of the insect control work for 
the Forest Service in Oregon, is spending several 
weeks inspecting beetle conditions in Crater Lake na- 
tional forest. 

At the opening of bids on the Fandango timber 
unit, the Crane Creek Lumber Co., Lakeview, Ore., 
was highest bidder. This unit is in the Modoc na- 
tional forest and comprises approximately 194,000,000 
feet. 

Charlie Hall, Portland, Ore., West Coast buyer for 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., of Chicago, accompanied 
by Spencer Anderson, of Herbert A. Templeton, Port- 
land, spent several days visiting the mills in this dis- 
trict. 

H. D. Mortensen, of San Francisco, president 
Pelican Bay Lumber Co., is spending several days 
at its mill here. 


Portland, Ore. 


June 11.—That China will be buying lumber again 
before long is the opinion of W. J. Kuhl, Portland 
manager for the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export 
Co. He says the situation already shows signs of 
improvement. The demand from Japan is now about 
normal. Australia and South America are buying 
normal quantities of fir, and the United Kingdom and 
Continental Europe are buying fir here in increasing 
quantities. Considerable clears are being shipped to 
Continental Europe, principally to Germany. 

Fir lumber production in the Columbia River dis- 
trict and in western Oregon is being curtailed, with 
a considerable number of mills down completely, and 
others operating only five days a week. The mill of 
the Oregon-American Lumber Co., at Vernonia, is 
operating five days a week, and.the Peninsula Lum- 
ber Co. mill here is not doing any cutting. 

Four logging camps in the Columbia River district 
are inactive, the Green Mountain, the Robert C. Kin- 
ney, Robert Barr and the Gales Creek being shut 
down. Log prices are about the same as for the last 
two months, except those of red fir, which are a trifle 
weaker. Hemlock quotations are firm because of the 
active demand for hemlock logs for puip manu- 
facturing, and spruce is scarce and firm at $13, $19 
and $265. 

Heavy and prolonged rains and snow melting in 


the mountains are bringing the water in the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers to a high stage, but so far 
logging operations have been hampered only by 
stronger currents, which log towboats have to buck. 

Although most pine mills affiliated with the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association are operating, the 
pine lumber output is of smaller volume than during 
the two preceding years. The demand is reported 
spotty. 

Charles S. Keith, president Central Coal & Coke 
Co., Kansas City, and the Oregon American Lumber 
Co., of Vernonia, Ore., who is here on a business 
trip, delivered an address before the twenty-second 
annual convention of the Oregon Bankers’ Association 
at Gearhart-By-The-Sea, June 3 and 4, that attracted 
much attention through its dealing with the financial 
side of Oregon’s basic industry. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


June 11.—Los Angeles construction records for May 
surpassed the 1926 totals by $1,500,000. Total figures 
for this May were $11,557,000. With this increased 
construction program, all the retail yards throughout 
the city put in a busy week, and are confident that 
June will be another big month. ‘Prices on all 
commodities in the retail lumber line are steady,’ 
declared E. D. Tennant, secretary of the Los Angeles 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association. “Shipments are 
coming in with a fine degree of promptness, and re- 
serve stocks, both in the retailers’ yards and at the 
docks, are sufficient to take care of all probable de- 
mands. All indications are to the effect that this is 
going to be an exceptionally good season “for the re- 
tailers.” Prices in the wholesale field, although they 
are far from satisfactory, seem to be somewhat firmer 
than they were a week or ten days ago. The reserves, 
both in the wholesalers’ yards and at the docks, are 
being cut down. Northwest mills are holding out as 
firmly as ever for higher prices, and their attitude is 
having a beneficial effect. 

George Lounsberry, president Lounsberry & Harris 
Lumber Co., operating a string of big retail lumber 
yards in the Los Angeles district, will return the 
middle of this month from New York City and other 
eastern points, where he has been spending a five 
weeks’ vacation. 

The Sprague Lumber Co. has just opened a new 
lumber yard in Santa Ana. It also operates yards at 
Moneta and Los Angeles. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


June 18.—Flooring prices have been strong during 
the last few weeks, and one of the largest whole- 
salers in the city quotes clear maple flooring at 
$80.50 with No. 1 selling at $72.50, and factory grade 
at $48.50. These prices are $2.50 higher than those 
listed last month. Longleaf flooring has weakened, 
however, and B&better heart rift is offered at $86, a 
decline of $4, while the B&better sap rift has dropped 
$1, and is offered at $76. Increased demand for 
flooring is reported, and wholesalers forecast better 
business in the fall. 

Wilson Compton, secretary National Lumber Trade 
Extension Committee, addressed the June meeting 
of the local sash and door manufacturers’ association, 
which was held Saturday at the Hotel Chelsea, At- 
lantic City. A dinner preceded the interesting talk 
by Mr. Compton. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange announces four new 
memberships: Beatty Lumber & Millwork Co., Upper 
Darby; Llianerch Lumber Co., Lianerch; Hyde & 
Richardson, Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia Hard- 
wood Flooring Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


June 14.—With every indication that the Northwest 
will produce large crops this year, lumbermen are 


looking forward to a good full business. The spring. 


business is improving. Stocks are being replenished 
steadily, and while there are comparatively few large 
orders, a large amount of lumber is moving. 

For the first time in many years a brighter tone is 
being given to business in the Northwest, according 
to the Wells-Dickey Co.’s current report issued in 
Minneapolis. This is due to the favorable prospects 
for the coming crop, and the price advance it bids 
fair to enjoy due to lack of competition from other 
sections. Reports from correspondents this week in- 
dicate a very optimistic feeling, with little exception, 
as to Northwest grain crops, the Van Dusen Harring- 
ton Co.’s weekly crop report said. 

Corn conditions in southern and western Minnesota 
are encouraging, according to J. W. Hartray, superin- 
tendent S. H. Bowman Lumber Co.’s system of line 
yards, who has returned from a trip through that 





A lining accurately cut, ac- 
curately tongue-and-grooved, 
accurately end matched; 
packed in sealed cartons and 
identified by the trade mark 
“Brown's Supercedar Closet 
Lining.” And it costs no more 
than the ordinary cedar lining. 

Moth proof closets appeal to 
housewives. They have now 
learned that such closets cost 
practically nothing additional 
if Supercedar is installed in 
place of lath-and-plaster when 
building. 

The demand is here. Do 
you want samples, prices and 
circulars? 
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Larger Units 


are the spirit of the age. If ade- 
quately financed they make pos- 
sible efficiencies in operation and 
more elaborate and effective selling 
methods. 


Long term timber bonds or note 


issues make it possible to operate 


on a large scale. As timber bond 
experts with a long record of suc- 
cessful issues to our credit, it would 
pay you to consult us on methods 
of financing. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP Co. 


PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
307 STARK CROCKER-FIRSTNAT.BK.8DG. SGARTLETT BLDG. 
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Here’s the lumber dealers are 
selling because it’s the kind 
builders want. 

Write for list and prices today. 
Albion Lumber Co., Sener" Sffice._ 
Mills: Albion and Navarro, Cal. Sales Office; Hobart Bldg., San Francisco. 

San Diego Office, 320 Spreckles Bidg. 

Los yma Office, "397 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
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Items You Need. 


SCHWAGER - KARLEN LUMBER CO. 


818-19-20 White Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


Eastern Representatives:— 
Dwight Davis Lumber Co., 
1001 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, IIL. 


Browne Lockridge & Bryan Frank H. Goldey, 
Grand Conta’ Ter’l 1619 Bankers Trust Bidg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Penna. 
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territory. The full measure of spring business has 
not yet developed in the range country of northern 
Minnesota, according to S. S. Rothberg, of the Central 
Warehouse Lumber Co., who has returned to Min- 
neapolis after a visit there. The smaller town lumber 
dealers are doing a slightly better business than those 
in the larger cities there, he said. C. B. Curtiss, 
traffic manager of the Fullerton Lumber Co., who has 
returned from a trip to Des Moines, said that his 
observations were that the Iowa corn crop, although 
seeding was late, is likely to be large this year. 


Duluth, Minn. 


June 13.—Mixed car shipments of northern pine to 
line yards are a trade feature. Much deferred work 
is being taken up in farming districts. Officials of 
the Weyerhaeuser interests at Cloquet and of the 
Virginia & Rainy Lake Co. at Virginia and Inter- 
national Lumber Co. at International Falls, asserted 


‘ that yard inquiry has been more satisfactory and that 


orders are being booked more freely. The lowering 
of waters in the lakes and streams is enabling the 
interior mills to bring in ample supplies of logs. A 
gratifying feature is that mill stocks of dry northern 
pine have been reduced to a minimum. Demand for 
box lumber and lath remains on a liberal scale. There 
is an active demand from independent Minnesota com- 
panies for mine timbers. Competition of portable 
plants have been practically eliminated this season. 
No summer camps are being operated. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


June 13.—This month so far has proved very dis- 
appointing to sales managers in the volume of busi- 
ness placed. The line yards have done very little 
buying, and other country 


Germany with a party representing the Hessen-Darm- 
stadter Verein of this city. It will be Mr. Gross- 
kurth’s first visit to his native land since he came to 
America in 1889. 

Announcement has been made of the organization of 
the Phippen-Cantrell Lumber Corporation, to conduct 
a wholesale lumber business in longleaf and _ short- 
leaf pine and other softwoods and hardwoods. Mr, 
Phippen for many years was traffic manager of the 
National-American Wholesale Lumber Association, and 
F. E. Cantrell, his associate in the new organization, 
was with the Haviland Lumber Co. and with Frank B, 
Haviland, of New York, for about twenty-one years 
and recently has been conducting a wholesale lumber 
business for his own account. His mill connections 
will be continued by the new concern. Mr. Phippen 
for eight years was in the wholesale and retail lum- 
ber and millwork business prior to his connection 
with the National-American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation as traffic manager. 


Boston, Mass. 


June 14.—New England retailers say they have done 
a fair spring business, and are looking for a fair yard 
trade this summer. Wholesalers’ reports are less 
cheerful. They speak of very intense competition and 
an annoying tendency of many buyers to be over- 
cautious about future commitments. 

Eastern spruce frames are steady at the recent 
decline of $2, but demand is quiet and producers are 
finding trouble in keeping their saws busy. With the 
exception of a few erratic sales of spruce random 
from the Maritime Provinces, scantling quotations 
are unchanged from last week. There are increasing 
reports of sales of spruce lath at concessions. South- 
ern pine flooring prices are weak. The tone of the 





yards have cut down mate- 
rially on their require- 
ments. In spite of that 
fact, however, prospects in 
the country are encourag- 
ing, as there will be a good 
wheat crop and a fair yield 
of corn, and there should 
be considerable repair work 
and new construction this 
fall. The outlook for city 
trade in the middle West 
still is poor. Oil field de- 
mand also has fallen off 
with lower prices for oil 
and a considerable check 
on development work. Re- 
ports to sales managers 
from representatives in the 
Lake cities and other parts 
of the eastern territory are 
not good, and in some of 
the larger cities it is said 
that sales so far this year 
are a half, or even less, of 























what they were for the 
same period last year. 
The Douglas & Bruce 
Lumber Co. has purchased 
the yard of-the M. C. Nel- 
son Lumber Co., 19th 
Street and Troost Avenue. 
The new company is com- 
posed of J. Harry Douglas, 
formerly with the Badger year. 
Lumber Co. and the H. B. 
McCray Lumber Co., and 
John M. Bruce, formerly 
with the A. O. Thompson 


house plants. 


Here is an example of house remodeling to obtain deeper windows. It 
is a rebuilt bay window of greater than usual size. The old structure 
was allowed to remain and an additional enclosure was built all 
around with additional window's. 
inches thick and very deep casements will be secured. A new and 
larger cornice was built. 
to match a new wide siding which was put on the entire house last 
The interior, remaining unaltered, will be used largely for 
The house is that of William H. Malone, and as w- 
proved within the last year, is one of the most imposing in the Park 


The walls will be nearly fifteen 


The whole is sided with cedar lap material 


Ridge (Ill.) region. 





Co. Clifford Schorling, for- 
merly with the, Nelson yard, will be associated with 
them. - Some additional ground. has been leased by 
the new company to-extend its yard. 


New York, N. Y. 


June 14.—Volume of business for the first two 
weeks in June has been satisfactory with nearly all 
concerns, and today optimism’ prevails among dis 
tributors of all the leading woods. Business in hard- 
wood flooring has been especially satisfactory of late, 
sales keeping well up to previous years despite higher 
prices occasioned in a large measure by flood condi- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley. 

Robert S. LaDu, of W. M. Crombie & Co., is 
motoring with his family to Minneapolis and return. 

William Bosch, who is with William S. Beckley, 
jr., left recently for California on a vacation of six 
weeks, 

Joseph E. Cashin, of the Dykes Lumber Co., was a 
guest last week of George Bahr, secretary the Long 
Island Dealers’ Association, on an automobile tour of 
the yards of Nassau and Suffolk counties. Mr. Cashin 
said he was greatly impressed with the progress be- 
ing made with developments on the South Shore. 

A number of prominent retailers will be at the dock 
next Thursday when Charles Grosskurth, head of 
A. P. Bigelow & Co., Long Island City, sails for 


market for oak flooring is hardly so strong. Regular 
quotations for Idaho white pine are being shaded. 
Mill shipment quotations on fir and hemlock from the 
Coast are firm, but transit prices are irregular. 

Eight cargoes of lumber from Nova Scotia arrived 
here last week. 


Jackson, Miss. 


June 13.—Southern pine manufacturers in this sec- 
tion have enjoyed an exceptionally good business. 
Most orders have been mixed, and have called for 
unusually good service, so prices have been some 
what above last week’s levels. A number of the mills 
report oversales of 12-inch No. 3 boards and 8-inch 
No. 3 shiplap. The mills report satisfactory order 
files covering various classes of timber sawing. 
Schedules of large sizes have been most in demand. 
The export market has been good, and bookings have 
been rather large. The mills report large sales of 
thirty cube sawn timbers, at a going price of around 
$45 port. Shed items have also moved in much bet- 
ter volume. Four-inch No. 1 flooring was exceedingly 
strong and heavy shipments were made. Three-inch 


edge grain flooring is showing signs of life. Some 
of the mills report a nice volume of car decking and 
car siding booked. The smaller operators in the truck- 
ing sections are still having a great deal of difficulty 
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in securing adequate labor. The regular weekly 
meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club had as a feature 
an address on California redwood operations by Earle 
Williams, assistant sales manager, Finkbine Lumber 
Co. Mr. Williams has just returned from a tour 
of inspection of the company’s redwood operations in 
Rockport, Calif. - 

The Lexington Lumber Manufacturing Co.’s plant 
at Lexington, near here, will be completed at an early 
date. This company will manufacture pine, operating 
a large planing mill in Lexington and a number of 
small feeder sawmills. 


Beaumont, Tex. 


June 13.—Demand for lower grade pine continues 
good, and recent price advances on it are being main- 
tained. Finish, however, is still dragging, and all 
upper grades are slow, no price changes having been 
noted the last week. One-inch Nos. 2 and 3 common 
continue to move in large quantities to the flood dev- 
astated areas and there is a fair demand from 
interior Texas points. 

Although hardwood prices range from $5 to $15 
higher than before the Mississippi flood, no price base 
has as yet been firmly established. Prices show 
marked indications of still further advances on nearly 
all southern hardwoods. Gum continues in strongest 
demand and the scarcest wood. Several of the largest 
southern hardwood plants report being sold up on FAS 
gum, and are refusing further orders. 


Macon, Ga. 


June 13.—Roofers drew more inquiries from the 
East this week than in any previous week of this 
year. Sales were good, at $18 and $19, with some 
manufacturers obtaining a little better. Production is 
still below normal, however, and mill stocks are be- 
ing reduced. 

Longleaf pine manufacturers in southwest Georgia 
and southeastern Alabama report a continued steady 
demand, especially for dimension. All mills are oper- 
ating to capacity. Logging conditions are generally 
satisfactory, though they were slowed up last week- 
end by wet weather. There are no changes in prices. 


Bogalusa, La. 


June 13.—The Washington Parish forestry school of 
the Louisiana State University will open this week 
with an enrollment of fifty students. This school is 
located on a thousand acre tract donated to the State 
by the Great Southern Lumber Co. and will be in 
charge of Professor G. K. Markworth. The con- 
tractor has been rushing the work on the buildings 
and has given assurance that they will be ready for 
the opening this week. The school site is quite pic- 
turesque and admirably adapted for practical forestry 
purposes. The school building contains kitchen, mess 
hall, recitation room, baths and dormitory. Two 
additional houses are under construction for the use 
of the instructor and the caretaker. For several years 
past, trees have been planted on this tract and the 
growth of these, as well as many other phases of for- 
estry, will be observed during the six weeks each 
class will remain in camp. A large portion of the 
tract has been cut over, but some virgin timber re- 
mains, the trees ranging in age from a few months to 
more than a hundred years. Announcement has been 
made that ten young men who graduate from the 
Bogalusa high school will be given an opportunity 
to receive instruction in forestry, that number of 
graduates from the 1927 class to be accepted as stu- 
dents at the Louisiana State University school of 
forestry. 

Although no official announcement has been made, 
it is expected that the New Orleans & Great North- 
ern Railroad will complete its connection with the 
Jackson and eastern division of the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern by July 1 and will then be ready to route 
trains of the Burlington railroad over its tracks. 
Three new engines ordered to take care of the ex- 
pected increase in traffic will arrive in Bogalusa this 
week, and arrangements have been made to handle a 
minimum of fifty cars a day over the Burlington when 
this service begins. Arrangements have been made 
at Jackson, Miss., for a big celebration on the day the 
first Burlington trains arrive in that city and pro- 
ceed to New Orleans via the New Orleans & Great 
Northern. 

Col. A. C. Goodyear, president of the Great South- 
ern Lumber Co., has been making one of his regular 
visits to Bogalusa during the last week. Col. Good- 
year is deeply interested in the new Louisiana State 
University forestry school buildings and took occasion 
to visit ‘them while here. 

W. H. Sullivan, vice president and general manager, 
Great Southern Lumber Co., has spent practically all 
of the last week in looking after rehabilitation work in 
the flooded districts, in his capacity as chairman of 
the Louisiana flood rehabilitation commission. He has 
divided his time between New Orleans, Bogalusa, 
Baton Rouge and the flooded districts and in consulta- 
tion with Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
who is representing the Government in flood relief 
work, 


Warren, Ark. 


June 13.—There has been a decided reduction in 
volume of orders placed for Arkansas soft pine. 
Prices have held firm. Orders call for wide assort- 
ments, with some straight cars of yard stock and 
flooring moving. There is not a heavy yard demand 
for piece stuff. Finish and finish products are bring- 
ing fair prices, and are firm. A large volume of 
ready-cut interior trim is being shipped. Industrial 
buying is not quite as heavy as it has been, although 
inquiries indicate more buying. Dealer inquiries have 
fallen off. Buying of car material is light. Mill 
production has been normal, and shipments have been 
heavy, exceeding both production and new business. 
May shipments of some mills were the heaviest in 
some time. Labor is plentiful and car supply 
adequate. Small mill production is increasing. 


Norfolk, Va. 


June 11.—There was a slight improvement in the 
North Carolina pine market last week, but early in 
June had been very light. The southern States should 
soon be buying more, for farmers are making some 
money for the first time in years. Several more mills 
intend shutting down shortly unless there is a decided 
change for the better, and some planing mills will 
stop as soon as orders are filled. Prices will not 
permit of a profit. One good sign is that not so much 
lumber is being offered, showing that the small mills 
have about cleaned up and will be out of the mar- 
ket for a while. 

There has been no improvement yet in demand for 
4/4 edge No. 2 and better. Mills have some surplus 
stock but are quoting just as high as they were 
thirty days ago. Buyers are keeping off the market 
until forced to replenish stock. Demand from New 
England should soon be better. No. 2 and better 4/4 
stock widths have been moving better. There is some 
surplus stock, but mills do not care to sell at lower 
prices. Edge 4/4 No. 3, also No. 3 stock widths, are 
moving a little better in the South and should become 
more active this month. Edge 5/4 and 8/4 and stock 
widths No. 2 and better are still dull, but 6/4 stock 
widths are moving better in mixed cars. 

There has been very little demand for 4/4 edge No. 
1 box. The box makers are still drawing on yard 
supplies and old orders. Air dried edge box is hard 
to sell even at rather low prices. Edge 4/4 No. 2 box 
is not selling so well, but consumers are now asking 
for further shipments. No. 1 4/4 stock box has 
been in fair demand. No. 2 4/4 stock box has been 
rather quiet again. There is better demand for 6/4 
stock box, dressed and resawn, and 4/4 box bark 
strips, dressed, are also active. There is a good de- 
mand for pine dunnage and mills do not have very 
much, 

There has been a little better demand for mixed 
cars of flooring, etc. Prices on flooring are very low. 
Several more planing mills say they intend to close 
down unless demand increases. Roofers, air or kiln 
dried, have been quiet. Framing has also been quiet, 
but not so much stock is being offered. Lath are 
moving very slowly, and rather low prices are being 
quoted on kiln dried. 


Brookhaven, Miss. 


June 13.—Orders have easily equaled production, 
and the export market has contributed largely. Ex- 
ports for the first half of the year will be greatly 
ahead of those for the first half of last year. Over- 
seas buyers continue to be heavy takers of pitch pine. 
Price advances are being worked for hard, as there 
are possibly more manufacturers losing money today 
than are making a reasonable return. Crop condi- 
tions in this section of Mississippi are excellent, as 
rains have come at just the right time and cotton 
and corn are looking exceptionally well. Rains have 
helped the farmers wonderfully, but have not inter- 
fered very seriously with lumber manufacturing. 
Labor conditions remain extra good. 

Pine flooring items have shown fairly nice move- 
ment, and orders have about equaled production. 
Stocks of 4-inch flat grain are fairly large, but rift 
stocks are very low. Price increases on a number 
of flooring items have been secured. Drop siding 
items have been selling excellently in all grades. 
Stocks are not very bulky, and the drop siding season 
is close at hand. Ceiling items have remained in 
good favor, sales being largely of B&better. Parti- 
tion items have done likewise, and stocks are rather 
light. Stocks of B&better finish have shown a de- 
crease. The export market has contributed orders 
for No. 1 and C finish items, the interior market 
having been rather slow. 

Fencing, 4-inch, has been moving nicely. Longleaf 
6-inch No. 2 remains badly oversold, while the short- 
leaf surplus is not nearly so large as it was last 
month. The 8-, 10- and 12-inch No. 2 in longleaf 
and shortleaf are showing a nice surplus, and con- 
sistent sales are being registered. The 5/ and 6/4 
No. 2 stocks contain a fairly nice range of widths, 
no time being in heavy surplus, In fencing, 4-inch 
No. 3, longleaf is showing a slight surplus, whi.e 
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shortleaf is oversold for four months at least. The 
6-inch No. 3 is showing a slight surplus in both long- 
leaf and shortleaf, as is 6-inch No. 8 S2S&CM floor- 
ing. The surplus of 8-inch No. 8 shiplap has been 
reduced very materially. Common boards, 8-, 10- and 
12-inch No. 3, in longleaf and shortleaf, are showing 
a light surplus. No. 4 material is sold right up to 
the saw. Shook business has picked up. 

No. 1 kiln dried lath are sold ahead for at least 
thirty days, and No. 2 are oversold for about three 
weeks. The pine shingle market is rather slow. 

Due to price increases occasioned by low stocks, 
sales of both Nos. 1 and No. 2 dimension have slowed 
up. Stocks are rather badly broken, and surpluses are 
light. No. 3 stocks are low and badly broken. Ex- 
port demand for sawn timber has been extremely heavy 
and oversales on longleaf timbers will run ahead for 
ninety days at least. Shortleaf timber business has 
been fair. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


June 13.—Though Georgia pine mills are producing 
at nearly a normal basis, retailers’ purchases are at 
about the lowest ebb they have reached in some 
months. Retailers state that expected improvement in 
their business has failed to materialize, and that 
although they are figuring on a normal number of jobs 
they are cutting down their purchases. Comparatively 
low stocks are being carried even in the larger cities, 
while stocks in smaller towns are the lowest in three 
or four seasons, as business in such communities is 
virtually at a standstill. Pine prices, however, remain 
firm. Call for industrial building items is fair while 
railroad call for car materials and timbers is improv- 
ing. Roofers are fairly brisk, at unchanged prices. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


June 13.—Retail trade had been slack for ten days, 
but in the last two days more permits have been 
recorded and a greater number of estimates figured 
than in any two days since March 1. Dealers as a 
whole express themselves as satisfied with conditions. 
During the lull, some wholesalers cut prices, and 
mills also gave special quotations. Green lath dropped 
15 cents to $4.35. No. 8 flooring dropped $1. Six- 
inch No. 8 sheathing is uncertain at $19 base, while 
1x8-inch and wider No. 8 sold down to $19.25. No. 
1 flat grain 8-inch flooring dropped to $38, 4-inch 
to $35, while B&better could not find a sale. No. 1 
and “C” finish, S4S, sold at $38, but as moldings, 
base and casing, etc., it brought up to $42. No. 2 
droppings grade siding was $30, and some special 
mill stock, $31. No. 8 shiplap in 8- and 10-inch 
was offered as low as $19, but there was no sales. 
In No. 2 dimension, the 2x6-inch was steady at about 
$20, and 2x4-inch and 2x8-inch, 16 foot, were $21. 
The 2x10- and 2x12-inch were strongest, but demand 
was limited, and top for 2x12-inch was $23; 2x10-inch, 
$22. No. 1 dimension ranged $5 over the No. 2 and 
better. Small timbers, such as 4x4- to 4x8-inch, 
sold at $25 here. All hardwood items are strong. 
Oak flooring the first of this week was marked up 
50 cents to $5. Cypress, except in shop grades, is 
strong. 

T. C. Patterson, former sales manager Sipsey Val- 
ley Lumber Co., Buhl, Ala., joined the force of the 
Steel City Lumber Co. on June 1 as salesman. 

S. L. Engham, president Engham-Barnett Lumber 
and Consolidated Lumber companies, stopped in Birm- 
ingham this week on his way from the Allison and 
Eutaw (Ala.) and Foulke (Miss.) mills to his home 
in Oklahoma City. 


Shreveport, La. 


June 13.—Pine demand is fitful and slow, there not 
being much call for common dimension and boards, 
which constitute the bulk of the output of smaller 
units. The larger mills report a fair amount of mixed 
car business coming in, but competition is keen and 
prices are sagging. There do not seem to be heavy 
mill stocks, but orders are coming slowly. Oil fields 
trade has been light, on account of curtailment in 
drilling. Low prices are being quoted by certain 
transit car dealers, but rarely is demand very good in 
June. The weather has been favorable to manufac- 
turing operations. Logging conditions are improving, 
though the delta section is still out of commission. 
The hardwood market has presented a slightly softer 
appearance. Demand will likely begin to increase as 
fall trade begins. 


Laurel, Miss. 


June 13.—The pine market has been quiet. Lower 
grades are still in heavy demand, as is also special 
cutting of all descriptions. Regular items of yard 
and shed stocks have been only fair movers. Practi- 
cally no price changes have occurred. Weather has 
been ideal for both logging and manufacturing. Ship- 
ments have been fairly well maintained, and order 
files remain about normal. A number of rather large 
export sales to both South America and Europe have 
been reported. Export prices are firm, with cubic 
average especially showing an advancing tendency. 
Probably the most lifeless section of the export 
market is the West Indies, from which inquiry is 
very scanty, and sales probably lighter than for a 
good many months, though it is believed that there 
will be considerable business by late summer. 

Philip A. Rogers, vice president and general man- 
ager of Eastman, Gardiner & Co., was the host last 
week at a very enjoyable fishing party on the Gulf. 
His guests were U. D. Hilton and E. W. Slade, saw- 
mill foremen of Eastman, Gardiner & Co.; Robert 
Carr, logging superintendent; D. W. Winn, sales 
manager; E. A. Emery, of Bentley-Emery, Ovett, 
Miss., and Horace Turner, of the Turner Terminal 
Co., Mobile. 

Charles Green, president Eastman, Gardiner & Co., 
is attending the Mississippi State Golf Tournament 
in Jackson this week. 

John Bailey, vice president and general manager 
of Eastman-Gardiner Hardwood Co., leaves Tuesday 


for Chicago to attend the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association meeting. He is a member of the inspec. 
tion rules committee. 

Otto Hewig, of the Wausau-Southern Lumber Co., 
is attending the Mississippi State Golf Tournament 
in Jackson this week. L. N. Halsted, of Richey, 
Halsted & Quick Co., Detroit, was a recent Laurel 


sean Milwaukee, Wis. 


June 13.—Yard trade with industrial users has 
been holding up well, according to a large retail firm 
here. This same company reported that its wholesale 
business has been very good generally, and that the 
sash and door factories are in the market with sizable 
orders. The general sales of the company for the first 
five months of this year were larger than they were 
for the same period a year ago. Retail business in 
Milwaukee, on the whole, is as good now as it has 
been all season and there are more building projects 
being started which call for lumber. There is no 
buying for the future on the part of the retailers, but 
they continue to be in the market frequently for their 


needs. 
Vancouver, B. C. 


June 11.—Lumber and log shipments from Van- 
couver and New Westminster to the Canadian Atlantic 
ports amounted to 7,886,000 feet in April, and to 
13,033,000 feet during the first four months of 1927, 
The American rail trade was quite satisfactory, ac- 
cording to report, but demand from the Atlantic coast 
and California was said to be less in volume than in 
March. Declared exports in April from Vancouver 
to the United States exceeded exports in March by 
almost 4,000,000 feet. Declared exports of manufac- 
tured lumber and siding to the United States from 
the Vancouver consular district (including New West- 
minster), by rail and water, during the first four 
months of 1927, amounted to 151,987,000 feet, 
valued at $2,982,504. 

Stocks in Canadian prairie lumber yards are said 
to be low, but backward weather in that region has 
somewhat retarded construction. A good demand for 
British Columbia timbers is reported to have been 
manifested in St. Lawrence River markets, and it is 
now expected locally that shipments to that district 
will exceed those in 1926. 

Waterborne shipments of shingles from Vancouver 
in April amounted to 45,000 bunches, of which 36,000 
bunches went to the United States, and 7,200 bunches 
to eastern Canada. Declared exports of shingles from 
the Vancouver consular district to the United States, 
by rail and water, in April were 169,481,000. Dur- 
ing the first four months of the present year, de- 
clared shingle exports to the United States from this 
district have totaled 499,090,000. 

Declared exports of logs from the Vancouver dis- 
trict to Washington in April amounted to 11,572,000 
feet. During the first four months of the present 
year the exports have totaled 46,323,000 feet. 


Hattiesburg, Miss. 


June 13.—A considerable amount of new business 
has been offered the pine mills during the last few 
days, but prices on some items are several dollars 
under a profitable basis. Sawn timbers, deals, kiln 
dried saps and prime are moving well. Car material 
as well as other items of special cutting are active. 
High grade flooring is in better demand, and stocks 
of it are being reduced. Low grade shed and yard 
stock is in strong demand and some items are be- 
coming scarce. Though orders are much more plenti- 
ful, there is no indication of an increase in produc- 
tion. 


Toronto, Ont. 


June 13.—A good volume of trade continues at 
most Ontario points. Retailers and wholesalers are 
busier than is usual at this time of year. Some 
fear is expressed that a shortage of stock will de- 
velop before the season is over. In the Ottawa 
Valley, for instance, the output will be about 20 
percent less than that of a year ago. Reports of 
building operations continue to indicate encouraging 
activity in nearly all parts of the Province. There 
is a good demand for spruce and pine in eastern 
Ontario, and prices are steady. 

Tariff supplements have been issued by the 
Canadian National Railways and the Canadian Pacific 
Railway reducing lumber shipping rates within Mon- 
treal terminals. This is the result of representations 
made to the railroads by the Montreal Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Capt. Robert Dollar, the veteran lumberman and 
ship owner of the Pacific Coast, spent a few days 
recently in Toronto, Bracebridge, Huntsville, Ottawa, 
Montreal, and other eastern points with which he was 
familiar in the days of his youth. 

Richard Sanders, a veteran lumberman of St. 
Thomas, Ont., celebrated his eightieth birthday on 
June 14. Mr. Sanders is the head of the lumber and 


woodworking firm of Sanders & Bell (Ltd.), St. 
Thomas, and father of A. R. Sanders, former presi- 
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dent of the Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. Mr. Sanders goes down to the yard every day, 
using a bicycle as his means of transportation. 


New Orleans, La. 


June 13.—The market continued slow last week. 
Disappointing sales volume was reported for prac- 
tically all Southern woods. Southern pine bookings 
registered slight decline, cypress bookings barely held 
their own, and hardwood demand was rather dull. 
In some quarters this condition is charged to un- 
seasonable weather, and others say the trade is hold- 
ing commitments as a means of “regulating” the 
price. Quotations are being fairly well held, though 
items here and there are perhaps sagging a bit. 
Southern pine and hardwood production apparently 
has gained a bit, and cypress production is reported 
practically normal. ° 

“South Mississippians (Inc.)” recently organized, 
held a meeting last Saturday at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss., to discuss plans for 
colonization and development of cut-over lands. C. J. 
Coppock, of Picayune, Miss., president Pearl River 


Highlands Co. and formerly a prominent lumberman, 
is chairman of the colonization committee. Serving 
with him are H. S. Weston, of the H. Weston Lum- 
ber Co., Logtown, and F. W. Pettibone, of the 
Edward Hines Co., Picayune. J. F. Cornelius, ot 
Chicago, president of the corporation, presided. 

The plant of the Lexington Lumber Manufactur- 
ing Co., Lexington, Miss., is nearing completion, 
and John Held, of St. Louis, president, was in 
Lexington last week supervising preparations for its 
operation. E. E. Raper will be resident manager. 
The company will manufacture pirie and operate a 
large planing mill for its product and that of small 
“feeder” sawmills. 





Missouri Yard Changes Hands 


LEAVENWORTH, KAN., June 15.—The Lambert 
Lumber Co. which operates a number of yards 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, Kansas and Nebraska, 
with headquarters in this city, has purchased 
the Salzer Lumber Co. at Monett, Mo. and will 
add to its chain. 





JUDGE DANIEL H. SOWEBS, president of 
the Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co., a large re- 
tail concern of Columbus, Ohio, died in a hos- 
pital at Portsmouth June 8 following a short 


ilness. Accompanied by Mrs. Sowers he had 
gone to Portsmouth to visit an old-time friend 
when he was stricken with bronchial pneu- 
monia and was taken to the hospital for 
treatment. Judge Sowers succeeded to the 
presidency of the Sowers-Benbow Lumber Co. 
in 1912, upon the death of his brother, John 
Sowers. He was serving his second term as 
judge on the common pleas bench in Frank- 
lin County.. He was president of the Ohio 
Association of Common Pleas Judges and was 
prominent in civic, religious and Masonic 
circles. Just a few days prior to his death 
he had been elevated to the highest office in 
Columbus Chapter of Rose Croix, a Scottish 
Rite body. Judge Sowers was born in Cham- 
paign County, Ohio, 60 years ago and received 
his education at Ohio Wesleyan University. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1891. His 
widow and one son, David Sowers, aged 27 
years, survive. 


WILLIAM T. KENT, accountant for the 
DeWeese Lumber Co., of Philadelphia, Miss., 
died at his home. in that place on Sunday 
night, June 5, at the age of 49. Mr. Kent was 
reared in Mineral Springs, Ark., and lived 
there until a few years ago when he moved 
to Philadelphia. He served as postmaster at 
Mineral Springs at one time. He is survived 
by a widow, one daughter, one son, his father, 
a sister and three brothers. Funeral services 
and burial took place in Mineral Springs, 
Tuesday, June 7 


ROBERT J. MARKLE, Toronto, Ont., died 
recently at his home in that city in his 50th 
year. Mr. Markle was a salesman for the 
Atlas Lumber Co., Toronto, covering eastern 
Ontario, Montreal and Quebec. He is survived 
by his widow. Mr. Markle was a member of 
the Concatenated @rder of Hoo-Hoo and the 
Mzsonic Order. Previous to joining the staff 
of the Atlas Lumber Co., he had been for 
several yvears a member of the Provincial 
Police Force. 


CHARLES B. PALMER, son of Wallace G. 
Palmer, wholesale lumberman of North Tona- 
wanda, and employed at his father’s 
branch office in Syracuse, . was killed 
in an automobile accident June 11. The young 
man’s parents were in Europe where they 
went to attend the International Rotary Clubs 
convention and afterwards to tour the con- 
tinent. Mr. Palmer was 29 years old and 
leaves besides his parents, two sisters and a 
brother. 





ALLAN STUART FRANCIS, aged 72, well 
known lumberman of Renfrew, Ont., died re- 
cently at his home there. Mr. Francis had 
been interested in many of the largest lum- 
ber deals in eastern Canada. He was a di- 
rector of the Bank of Nova Scotia. Mr. Fran- 
cis’ greatest hobby was horses, and he owned 
at one time some of the finest trotting and 
show horses in the country. He had resided 
at Renfrew for half a century. 


OLE HARSTAD, one of the owners of the 

. & H. Lumber Co. of Yelm, Wash., was 
killed Monday, June 6, when struck by a 
falling tree in the woods near the plant. Mr. 
Harstad was supervising logging operations 
when the logging back haul line knocked down 
a standing tree. The trunk struck Mr. Har- 
stad on the neck, hurling him into a pond, 
and causing injuries from which he died 
while being rushed to a hospital.: Mr. Har- 
stad was 39 years of age. He had been en- 
gaged in logging operations in the Yelm dis- 
trict for the last 15 years. He was born at 


Parkland, Wash. <A widow, three sons, three 
brethers and three sisters survive. | 


JESSE 3B. SMITH, lumberman of Crane’s 
Nest, Va., died at his home there on Sunday 
morning, June 12, aged 53. Mr. Smith had 
been ill for about two weeks of pneumonia. 
He had been in the lumber business for nearly 
thirty years, first floating logs down eastern 
Kentucky streams and later operating saw- 
mills in Wise County, Virginia. A widow, 
two sons and a daughter survive. 


D. W. FAGAN, 70 years old, formerly a lum- 
ber contractor at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
widely known among lumbermen of the North- 
west, died at his home in that city on June 11 
after a long illness. He was born at Min- 
neapolis and had lived there all his life. Sur- 
viving him are a widow, a son, Edward, and 
a daughter, Sadie. There are two sisters in 
Minneapolis. 


CHARLES HENRY REISCHMAN, owner of 
the Humberston Planing Mill, Port Colborne, 
Ont., died in that town on June 7, in his 74th 
year. He entered the lumber business twenty- 
four years ago, and was well-known in the 
trade and general business circles. Surviv- 
ing are three daughters and one son. 


CARL ADAM STUBENRAUCH, aged 18, 
died June 9, at the family residence, Lake 
Forest Park, Wash., following a prolonged 
illness. He was the only son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Stubenrauch. Mr. Stubenrauch is 
a well known lumberman, with offices at 
Everett, Wash. 


ELMER J. CLAUSEN, until recently a mem- 
ber of the Clark & Clausen Lumber Co., in 
East San Diego, Calif., died recently as the 
result of injuries sustained in an automobile 
accident. Mr. Clausen was 36 years old and 
had lived in San Diego for the last five years. 
He is survived by his wife, his father and 
mother, one brother and two sisters. 


JUDSON WELLS, lumberman of the Leath- 
erwood Creek section, Perry County, Ken- 
tucky, died at his home at Pine Mountain on 
Saturday night, June 11, after an illness of 
several months. Mr. Wells operated sawmills 
for about fifteen years in that section. He 
left a widow and five children. 


THOMAS F. COYNE, owner of the Coyne 
Lumber Co. yards at Webb City, Mo., died at 
his home in that place on June 10 following 
an illness of several weeks. Mr. Coyne was 
56 years old. 


WILLIAM A. DEAN, 60 years old, pioneer 
lumberman of Avalon, Wis., died on Wednes- 
day, June 8, following an _ operation. Mr. 
Dean operated the Dean Lumber Co., at Ava- 
lon. 


WILLIAM FINLAYSON, minister of lands and 
forests for the Province of Ontario, reports that 
his department has purchased and is bringing 
from England, four seaplane ‘‘moths’’ for use 
in connection with forest patrol work in north- 
ern Ontario, and for fire detection and fire fight- 
ing work in the northern forests. These planes 
have a wing spread of 30 feet, compared with 
a wing spread of 86 feet of some of the air- 
planes now in use by the department. They have 
a speed of from 80 to 90 miles an hour. The 
department expects that they can be operated 
at about one-tenth the expense of the larger 
machines. 
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Our values will interest you. 


Hammond Lumber Co., Inc. 


SALES OFFICE: 


me idee, CHICAGO pecten'in 


Mills at: Mill City, Ore., Samoa, Calif. 
and (Hutchinson Lbr. Co.,) Oroville, Calif. 
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Joun A. Spencer Lumser Co. 
Suite 800, 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Wholesale and Commission 


PONDOSA — 
a YELLOW 

CALIFORNIA 

WHITE PINE PINE 





Southern Hardwoods 








Save Money on Fir Doors 


Pool cars into Chicago almost weekly at 
carload prices. Both garage doors and house 
doors. 100% V. G. stiles and rails. 

Get our prices. 


GRAM-WILLIS LUMBER CO. 


228 N. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephones: Franklin 3485-6 








3-R:s 
(1) R- you buying the Best. 
(2) Redwood—trom the <@gg 
3) Redwood Sales Co. 


360 No. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Phone, Central 6910 











WesternWood ProductsCo. 


Specialists in Western and Northern 
FACTORY AND YARD STOCKS 
Phone, Randolph 2000 


Builders Building, CHICAGO 








Builders’ Commercial Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890 
520 Chamber of Commerce Building, CHICAGO 


A rating guide to the contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County Dealers 


Telephone Main 4523 Collection and Mechanics Liens 














H. H. Bates, of the Standard Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., made a business trip to 
Chicago this week. 


Harry Fry, of Will R. Smith, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., was in Chicago last week calling on the 
local northern hardwood trade. 


A. L. Osborn, of Oshkosh, Wis., spent a day 
in Chicago last week calling on his friends in 
the northern hardwood industry. 


Winston Bradley, of the Home Lumber Co., 
New Orleans, La., was in Chicago this week 
sizing up the local lumber situation. 


J. H. Carroll, sales manager of the Major- 
Sowers Saw Mill Co., Hattiesburg, Miss., made 
a business trip to Chicago this week. 


V. P. Malloy, of the Red River Lumber Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., spent Sunday in Chicago 
en route to Oshkosh, Wis., on business. 


Phil P. Phillippi, sales manager of the W. C. 
Landon Lumber Co., Wausau, Wis., spent a 
day in Chicago last week en route to several 
Michigan consuming points. 


M. Martin, assistant general manager of the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore., spent 
Monday and-Tuesday in Chicago in the course 
of an eastern business trip. 


M. L. Wootten, sales manager of the Deal 
Saw Mills Co., Tuscaloosa, Ala., spent several 
days in Chicago this week conferring with the 
company’s local representative. 


L. R. Forsyth, who was formerly connected 
with the Morgan Sash & Door Co., of Chicago, 
has purchased the lumber yard of the J. W. 
Coleman Lumber Co. at Olney, II. 


H. O. Geary, New York sales agent for the 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co. of Pinedale, Calif., 
was in Chicago this week on his return from a 
three weeks’ trip to the company’s mills. 


E. E. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., 
retailer of Sheboygan, Wis., accompanied by 
Mrs. Pantzer, was in Chicago June 15 and 
reported a pretty good volume of business. 


A. F. Boyd, manager of the Chicago sales 
office of the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co., 
left last Saturday by automobile to spend about 
a week at his summer cottage at Lake Owen, 
Wis. 

W. B. Hampton, assistant to the president 
of the Adams-Banks Lumber Co., Morton, 
Miss., was in Chicago last week conferring 
with the Charles L. Baxter Lumber Co., local 
representative. 


H. C. Lindahl, formerly manager of the 
Kirby Lumber Co.’s Chicago office which was 
closed on April 30, became connected on June 
10 with the sales department of the O’Neil- 
Carney Lumber Co. 


R. C. Clark, manager of the Chicago office 
of the Tremont and Trinity County Lumber 
companies, made a business trip to Saginaw, 
Mich., last week and reported business rather 
quiet in that section. 


J. F. Wigginton, president and general man- 
ager of the Louisiana Red Cypress Co., New 
Orleans, La., spent several days in Chicago this 
week conferring with L. E. Hooper, jr., man- 
ager of the company’s local office. 


R. V. Gibson, of Newark, N. J., passed 
through Chicago this week on his way to 
Spirit Lake, Idaho, to visit the mills of the 
Panhandle Lumber Co., whose product Mr. 
Gibson handles in New Jersey and New York 
territory. 


The Harnischfeger Sales Corporation, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., announces that due to in- 
creased volume of business R. S. Breyman, 
M. A. Germond, D. Graze, Deane S. Holt and 
J. C. Yetter have been added to the sales de- 
partment of the organization. 


The Chicago office of the Oak Flooring Ex- 
change (Inc.) on June 15 was moved from the 
Builders Building to more suitable quarters in 
Suite 914 Stock Exchange Building, 30 N. La 


Salle Street. The same telephone number— 
Franklin 0809—will be retained. 


P. E. O’Neil, president of the O’Neil-Carney 
Lumber Co., left Thursday for a two weeks’ 
trip to sawmill operations in Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Canada. C. F. Carney, secretary- 
treasurer of the company, made a business trip 
to Milwaukee, Wis., last week and reported a 
fair volume of business in that section. 


Among the visitors at the Chicago offices of 
James D. Lacey & Co. during the last week 
were J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, Wash.; F. L. Peck, of 
the United States Lumber Co., Scranton, Pa., 
and Lynn H. Dinkins, president of the Inter- 
a Trust & Banking Co., of New Orleans, 

a. 


G. W. Allport, hardwood supervisor of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., was 
in Chicago this week conferring with C. W. 
Lawrance, district manager of the company, 
and also in attendance at a hardwood grading 
rules committee meeting between representa- 
tives of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation and the Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Institute. 


A. J. Barker, president of the Acme Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., is some golfer as evidenced 
by the fact that he won a dozen golf balls with 
a low net of 76 for men over 50 years old. This 
happening occurred at the golf tournament held 
at Burlington, Wis., June 14 by the Southern 
Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Club. Other 
local golf enthusiasts who took part in the 
tournament were Percy M. Gerhart, of the 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co., and A. H. Bra- 
man, of the Paul Miller Co. 


Hugh L. White, head of the Hugh L. White 
Lumber Co., Columbia, Miss., accompanied by 
his wife, has been spending the last week in 
Chicago. Mr. White recently was elected dis- 
trict governor of Rotary in his district, and 
while in Chicago attended the regular luncheon 
meeting of the Chicago Rotary Club, the or- 
iginal club in Rotary International. In addition 
to looking after some business matters, Mr. 
White found time to try out some of the most 
popular golf courses while in the city. 


Thomas C. Spencer, of Houston, Tex., was 
in Chicago this week, accompanied by his wife 
and two sons. Mr. Spencer is head of the Spen- 
cer-Sauer Lumber Co., which operates a line of 
retail lumber yards in Texas, a number of 
them being located in the Rio Grande Valley. 
He reports business conditions quite satisfac- 
tcry and the outlook more promising since 
copious rains have fallen recently in sections 
of Texas that had begun to suffer from the 
drouth. Mr. Spencer drove from Houston to 
Chicago in his car, and, with the exception of a 
few stretches of bad road in Texas, reports 
splendid roads all the way and says he really 
enjoyed the long drive. From Chicago, Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer went to New York for a 
few days. 


Chicagoans Attend Antioch Golf Meet 


Some sixty Chicago lumbermen attended the 
second semiannual spring golf tournament. 
sponsored by the lumber and building material 
dealers of northern Illinois and held at the 
Chain O’Lakes Country Club, Antioch, IIl., 
June 9. The committee on arrangements, con- 
sisting of Herb Vos, Rush Hussey, Dan Boyer, 
Bill Brandt and Sid Sennott, had mapped out a 
program which met with the approval of the 
more than one hundred and fifty golf enthus- 
iasts—consisting of retailers and salesmen— 
who attended the tournament. The crowd ar- 
rived in time to play 18 holes before lunch 
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which was served at the country club. Follow- 
ing the afternoon round a chicken dinner was 
enjoyed at Ray Pregenzer’s cafe. 


Golf Tournament Program 


All arrangements have been made for the 
twenty-first annual golf tournament of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Chicago, to 
be held Tuesday, June 21, at the Beverly Coun- 
try Club. This event promises to surpass all 
previous tournaments in the matter of atten- 
dance. Automobilists will find an excellent 
road all the way by driving out Western Ave- 
nue to 87th Street, where the club is located. 
The Rock Island Railroad provides splendid 
transportation facilities, those taking the steam 
road from the LaSalle Street depot getting off 
at Brainerd, and then using a bus or taxi to 
the grounds. Luncheon and dinner will be 
served at the club, and members are urged to 
buy coupon books at the first tee from William 
H. Grosse, who will have charge of this part 
of the affair. Table d’hote luncheon will be 
served from 11:30 to 2 p. m. at the clubhouse, 
with dinner at 7:30 p. m. 

There are eight events scheduled, as follows: 
(1) Championship, 36 holes, medal play, 
scratch, morning and afternoon play; (2) the 
W. J. Foye cup, match play against par, 36 
holes, all day play, three-quarters handicap to 
apply; (3) the American LUMBERMAN cup, 
lowest gross score, 18 holes, afternoon play; 
(4) the Bolling Arthur Johnson cup (former- 
ly the Lumber World Review cup), lowest net 
score, 36 holes, full handicap to apply; (5) the 


well, Charles J. Rittenhouse and C. L. Baxter. 
Handicaps—Minor E. Botts, chairman; R. C. 
Biddle and G, J. Pope. Prizes—A. H. -Ruth, 
chairman, L, E.-Rollo and P. S. Fletcher. 


Brothers Worked in Logging Camps 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—All three of the 
DeAutremont brothers, Ray, Roy and Hugh, 
under arrest for murder in dynamiting a 
Southern Pacific train in Oregon, at the north 
portal of the Siskiyou tunnel, October, 1923, 
have worked in the logging camps of the Pa- 
cific Northwest. Their status is shown in the 
criminal records of Clark County, where Ray 
DeAutremont in Vancouver May 12, 1920, was 
sentenced to serve a year in the State reforma- 
tory at Monroe. He pleaded guilty to a charge 
of criminal syndicalism, in having helped to 
organize the I. W. W. and in preaching crime 
and sedition. His finger prints are on file in 
Vancouver, and were distributed widely during 
the world man-hunt for the three brothers. 


To Erect Plant in Australia 


Official announcement was made this week 
that a plant for the manufacture of Celotex is 
to be erected at once in Queensland, Australia. 
Negotiations to this end have been in progress 
for about two years between B. G. Dahlberg, 
president of the Celotex Co., Chicago, and H. 
C. Armstrong, of Sydney, Australia, at the 
head of an important group of Australian capi- 
talists, and final papers have been signed in 
Chicago for the formation of Celotex Australia 

(Ltd.), with former 








Prime Minister Right 
Honorable W. M. 
Hughes as chairman of 




















the board of directors. 
On the board also will 
be Hon. E. G. Theo- 
dore, former premier of 
Queensland, and Sir 
Alfred Ashbolt, former 
agent general of Tas- 
mania in London, with 
some of the leading 
bankers of Australia. 
At the invitation of the 
Australian government, 
T. B. Munroe, vice 
president of the Celo- 
tex Co., in charge of 
research, in company 
with Mr. Armstrong, 
went to Australia two 
years ago and = spent 
several months in 








The hefty looking man in knickers is William F. Sneed, president Lake- Queensland, mapping 
land Manufacturing Co., Lakeland, Fla. On the other end is Joe Dug- out plans for the erec- 
gar, of the Winter Haven Planing Mill Co., Winter Haven, Fla. In tion of a plant. 


front is. the guide, Greene Johnson. The fish, four big tarpon, are part 


The sugar cane fields 


of the fifty-four taken at Boca Grande, Fla. on June 4. Others along 2 gym eny sor 
were J. W. Reynolds, sr., and J. W. Reynolds, jr, of the Reynolds moved . year a on 
Bros. Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., “Bill” Smith, of Albany, Ga., and Louis | : 


Angel, of Haines City, Fla. The fish weighed from 50 to 160 pounds. 


was the case in this 
country before the in- 


The big one in the left center of the picture weighed 120 pounds. The vention of Celotex, the 
first catch was by Reynolds, jr., and the largest catch, twelve, by Rey- bagasse constitutes a 


nolds, sr. Bill Sneed caught eight as did Joe Duggar 


make-shift- fuel in the 
furnaces of the sugar 





Lumbermen’s Club of Chicago cup, lowest net 
score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full handicap 
to apply; (6) the Edward Hines trophy, lowest 
net score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full handi- 
cap to apply; (7) old boys, 50 years and over, 
medal play, full handicap to apply, afternoon 
play; (8) four flight events. 

The attention of the members is called to the 
fact that the object of the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of Chicago is not alone to play 
golf, but also to promote good fellowship in 
the lumber fraternity, and that the principal 
event of the day is the dinner and entertain- 
ment which follows the tournament, and which 
is given by the association. The annual meet- 
ing will also be held at this time and the 
prizes distributed. 

The committees for the event consist of: 
Arrangements and entertainment—E. A. Thorn- 
ton, chairman; Charles W. Jacob, A. K. Max- 


mills. 

Commenting on the coming to Australia of 
the Celotex interests, H. C. Armstrong, who 
represented the powerful group of Australian 
financiers in the negotiations, said, “I am 
greatly gratified that the Celotex Co. has been 
added to the number of enterprising American 
organizations that are finding an attractive field 
for investment in Australia. Considerable im- 
ports of Celotex already have been made, and 
we expect that this new industry will expand 
rapidly because of the demand for the mate- 
rial. The Queensland government has requested 
me to accord an invitation to Mr. Dahlberg, 
president of the Celotex Co., to come to Aus- 
tralia, and it is expected that he will later visit 
that country.” 

Orecon and Washington now produce about 
one-third of the total lumber cut of the United 
States. 
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A. J. BARKER H. T. FALL A. J. BOYLES 
° 
Fir, Spruce, Redwood 
Red Cedar Idaho White 
Lumber and 
and Shingles Western Pine 





Acme Lumber & Shingle Co. 
Tel: Wabash 2991-2992 
20 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 





FRED L. LEIDINGER 


INLAND EMPIRE 
LUMBER Co. 


White Pine—Pondosa Pine 
Spruce—Fir and Larch 
Pacific Coast Products 


Telephone Central 5691 


Sulte 758-760 CHICAGO 


Conway Builliding, 


R. G. KEIZER 





Winegar-Gorman 


Lumber Co. 
Birch, Maple,. Ash, Basswood, 
Elm, White Pine, Hemlock, Lath 
Mills:— Winegar, Wisconsin and Bonifas, Michigan 


Sales Office:— 
39 So. LaSalle St., CHICAGO, ILL- 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Lumber Exchange Bldg., CHICAGO 
Randolph 1069 Mills at Mattoon, Wis. 
Jobbess of Yellow Pine, Fir and Red Cedar 
Manufacturers of HEMLOCK and CEDAR 
Sales nts for Redwood Manufacturers’ Co., and 
“I.F.C.O.” Maple, Beech and Birch Flooring. 





PILSEN LUMBER COMPANY 


White Pine — Yellow Pine 
Hemlock, Lath and Shingles 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 

Quick shipments from our mills or from a 
large stock in our seven acres of yard at 
Laflin and 22nd Sts., - - CHICAGO 





GEO. D. GRIFFITH . c. C. HUBBARD 
Telephone: Randolph 2165 


Griffith- Hubbard Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern 
Hardwood and Pine 


Room 1364, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





KILN DRIED AND AIR DRIED 


Englemann Spruce 


We own Superior Spruce Mill Stock, 
White Sulphur, B. C. 
Werepresent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd , Merritt, B.C. 


Paul Miller Co., °° <y,t2ss"— 


Telephone, Main 0276 








Estimate and Delivery Record Book 


This book is so designed, that, with less work than 
usual, the Balance-To-Go of any item is SHOWN CON- 
TINUOUSLY, and you do not need to spend anything 
more than the cost of ordinary record books to have 
this advantage. 

The delivery record forms are on the back of the 
original estim*te that is retained in the book. You can 
use the delivery form for the estimate facing it. 

The book contains 180 estimates and duplicates ruled— 
40 lines to the page—360 sheets 94x16 inches and 6-page 
A to Z index. It is bound in heavy canvas with carbon 
paper and press board. ’ 


Postpaid, $4.75 
American Lumberman **! 39;,Desrhom St- 
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V. P. Childress Lumber Co. 


Age Herald Building, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 








COMMISSION REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR RELIABLE MANUFACTURERS 





City of the New South. 


We solicit correspondence with manufacturers 
seeking representation in the fastest growing 








When You Think Lumber 


subject. 





1029 HenryBldg:, 


THINK"HANSEN-NIEDER” 
An office that knows its 


HANSEN-NIEDER 
LUMBER Co,,IINC., 


SEATTLE 











Our facilities enable 
Us to give excephon 
ally prompt @ervice 


FOR SAMPLES AND PREES 
WRENS: 


SOUTHERN COUPON (0. SIRMINGHAM, ALL 


PX BOX SS 














sell for $1, but it’s 
Only 


Postpaid 








Lumbermen:- 


Give your children a 
copy of our new educa- 
tional book on wood— 





They'll enjoy reading it. A 
wonderful book for every lum- 
berman’s child to have. Your 
boy or girl will have greater love 
and respect for your business 
after reading ““Touch Wood!” 


This entertaining story of the 
products of the forest should 


50 Cents 
American{iimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 














Hoo-Hoo Activities 


Tells of Experiences in China 


SEATTLE, WAsH., June 11.—With Thursday’s 
luncheon, the Hoo-Hoo Club of Seattle has 
gone into its annual vacation, with no luncheons 
scheduled until September. In passing this mo- 
tion, the club voted also not to hold a picnic 
in July, but instead to stage a golf tournament, 
either at the Rainier or Olympic links. An- 
nouncement of committee will be made later 
by President Roland C. Williams. 

The principal speaker at the luncheon was 
Dr. Walter G. Hiltner, who has spent many 
years as a practicing physician and surgeon in 
China, having traveled into practically every 
part of that nation. Dr. Hiltner stated that 
inevitably the warring forces in China will 
work out their own problems, no matter what 
attitude the European powers may take. He 
cited history to prove that the Chinese have 
always been fighters, not a peaceful race. As 
to denudation, he declared that parts of the 
United States in 300 years will be as bare of 
vegetation as parts of China, unless the Ameri- 
can people learn that they must not destroy 
all the trees. 


Concatenations in Prospect 


St. Louts, Mo., June 14.—Henry R. Isher- 
wood, secretary-treasurer of the Hoo-Hoo In- 
ternational, plans to attend a series of conca- 
tenations in the Southeast this month, while 
“Parson” Peter A. Simpkin, grand chaplain of 
the order, will be in the Northwest. A number 
of concatenations are being planned for June 
in other sections of the country. 

Mr. Isherwood’s first stop will be at Macon, 
Ga., June 21, followed by concatenations at 
Spartanburg, S. C., June 24, in connection with 
the semiannual meeting of the Carolina Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, and at Asheville, 
N. C., June 25, where J. M. English, Vicegerent 
for western North Carolina, will be in charge, 
and at Lynchburg, Va., June 25, with R. Henry 
Mullan, jr. of the Mullan-Bailey Lumber Co., 
Vicegerent Snark in charge. 

“Parson” Simpkin will conduct concatena- 
tions at Missoula, Mont., June 18; Sandpoint, 
Idaho, June 20; Spokane, Wash., June 22, and 
Lewiston, Idaho, June 25. To all of these 
meetings the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club will send 
delegations. 


Appointments Made 


The following appointments were made ‘pub- 
lic today at Hoo-Hoo International headquar- 
ters: 

David E. Harper, Harper Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Plant City, Fla., Vicegerent for the St. Peters- 
burg-Tampa district, to succeed E. O. Coffey of St. 
Petersburg, and J. E. Shepley of Tampa, the two 
districts having been combined. 

Joseph A. Dugger, of the Winter Haven Planing 
Mill Co., Winter Haven, Fla., Vicegerent of the 
Lakeland district, to succeed E. E. Shaner. 


Californians in Joint Outing 


Sawn Francisco, CAuir., June 11.—One of the 
largest Hoo-Hoo celebrations ever staged in 
the West is promised by the Westwood and 
Susanville Hoo-Hoo clubs on June 25 and 26. 
A mammoth picnic, which will take in both 
days, is to be held at Burney Falls, in the 
Sierra Mountains near Westwood. Beginning 
Saturday the day will be turned over to getting 
visitors from Redding, the last railway stop 
from the San Francisco district, to Burney 
Falls by transportation furnished by the Hoo- 
Hoo organizations. With “all hands” present 
by nightfall, dancing will begin and at mid- 
night a huge “bull’s head” barbecue will be 
held. After this the dancing will proceed in 
open air. Sunday morning those desiring to 
cast for trout in the mountain streams will be 
taken care of and on noon Sunday everyone 
will be guests at a trout dinner. Sports, ath- 


letics and dancing will be held through the 
day besides several automobile trips which 
will take those visitors who care to go, to the 
power stations of the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Co. at Lake Almanor. Transportation will be 
furnished back to Redding where bay district 
lumbermen can entrain for home, reaching San 
Francisco and Oakland Monday morning. 


To Seek Hoo-Hoo Annual 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 11.—San Fran- 
cisco, where rail and water meet, will seek 
the annual convention of Hoo-Hoo for 1928. 
This was assured at the regular luncheon of 
the Bay district Hoo-Hoo held at the Com- 
mercial Club Friday when President J. 
Walter Kelly appointed a committee composed 
of Ed. Chamberlin, of the Chamberlin Lumber 
Co.; Frank J. O’Connor, of the Donovan 
Lumber Co., and Walter Madill, of McKay & 
Co., to begin work immediately to secure the 
annual convention here. , 

The speaker of the day was George’ Corn- 
wall, publisher, who has recently returned 
from an extensive tour of the Antipodes. He 
gave an interesting half hour talk which was 
generously applauded. 


Atlanta Hoo-Hoo Active 


ATLANTA, GA., June 13.—An interesting din- 
ner and dance was given by the Atlanta Hoo- 
Hoo Club at the Henry Grady Hotel last week, 
a majority of the members present. A. O. Mar- 
but, of the Marbut-Williams Lumber Co., act- 
ing as chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, arranged a very attractive program. Charles 
Mathews, president of the club, acted as toast- 
master. At a business session before the dinner 
a committee was appointed to arrange for a 
concat later this month during the visit of 
Henry R. Isherwood, secretary of the national 
order, to the South. A committee headed by 
Herbert J. West, of the West Lumber Co., 
also was appointed to arrange details for the 
annual outing and picnic of the club which 
will be held in August or September, probably 
at Lakewood Park. 


Chairmen for Annual 


St. Louts, Mo., June 14.—J. Ben Wand, of 
Jacksonville, secretary of the Florida Lymber 
& Millwork Association and State Counselor 
for Hoo-Hoo, has been named general chair- 
main in charge of the arrangements for the 
thirty-sixth Hoo-Hoo Annual at Miami, Fla., 
Nov. 9, 10 and 11, it was announced today at 
the International headquarters of the order. 
Other committee chairmen follow: Entertain- 
ment, Guy Stoms, president of the Florida Lum- 
ber & Millwork Association, Miami; publicity, 
J. M. Murray, Jacksonville; reservations, J. W 
Gard, A. H. Ramsey & Son, Miami; decora- 
tions, G. Tom Bailey, Bailey Lumber Co., Mi- 
ami; concatenation, Seymour Brandes, A. H. 
Ramsey & Sons, Vicegerent Snark for Miami. 
Convention headquarters will be at the Colum- 
bus Hotel. 


Campaign to Prevent Fires 


San Francisco, Cauir., June 11.—The first 
constructive work of the Holt-Westwood- 
Susanville Hoo-Hoo clubs toward assisting in 
preserving the State and national forests has 
been undertaken by the three clubs, all situ- 
ated in the forest regions. A_ series of 
stickers, bearing the emblem of Hoo-Hoo, 
have been passed out to all motorists entering 
the regions and are placed on the windshields 
of the cars. On trees throughout the regions 


large pasteboard signs carry the same message: 
“We Are Friends of the Forest! 
Help Prevent Fire!” 


Are You? 
Hoo-Hoo. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 
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36.00 De B eeogeteeeeees 69.95 
. 4x4 to yncewane 55. 
22.58] 5/ax4" ks ciccccle seis 
a De  veseebostenoes one 
. SP sbi ekeennsene cee 
5/4x5” F cesawwee 70.15 
Sr tcnsengesees “nn 
Oe Oe WE oc ccesses 
6/4 & S8x4x6”......... 
91.95) 6/4 & 8/4x8"......... 
33.42) 6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 
3171 6/4 & 8/4x12”....... ° ° 
20.58 |C Surfaced: 
een BOD OE bevctavewess 39.10 
Se” *itobitenthwewen 37.16 
Prt Gdasdinnamaae sual 38.20 
ge eee eee 39.31 
ee and OP éennéeeins 42.83 
soeseessevesade 53,01 
ay 7 Plaster Lath 
36.6 SS a eR errr 3.39 
eb ay Ws: OW ecavbnnes 2.25 
Byrkit Lath 
Sewer e 
55.67 rt & eee 
62.04 12’ and longer........ 





Kan- 
sas 
City, 
Mo. 


40.25 


SOUTHERN PINE 


The following f. o. b. mill prices are taken from sales made during week ended June 11 in sections named: 









Hat- Kan- 
ties- sas 
burg, City, 
Miss. Mo. 
Fencing, SIS Ny 
No. 1, 1x4”, 16° ....... 34.90) 9 17. ae 
Other lgts 34.89 * 49° 
i 38.55 16’ 
Other Igts.. 38.55 18 
No. 2 a lengths) : 2x 6”. 10° 
= meiner’ 17.52 17.51 ’ 19° 
PS) acento 20.38 19.67 16’ 
No. 3 (all, lengths) : 18 
ewetnaneen - 13.93 13.67 2x 8”, 10’ 
1x6” cnnesewadal 16.31 15.48 19" 
Boards, SIS or S2S 16’ 
Mea. i: 18 
lx 8”, 14 and 16’.. 35.57] 2x10”, 10’ 
Other lengths. . : 28. 76 35.5 12’ 
anf0”, 1. ont IF. sc --- 89.26 16’ 
Other nage. ° 39.26 18 
1x12”, 14 and 16’..... 50.34] 2x12”, 10’ 
Other tenets. ° 50.34 12’ 
i. * .. (all 10 to 20’): 16’ 
ERS Plane 0.80 - 20.81 18 
in10" ve ebecesouteres 21.40 21.58] No. 2: 
TE” ss cob'ai kn aiaenceesomae 23.10 27.63) 2x 4”, 10’ 
a / _ fall lengths) : 12’ 
conccecosocsons 17.90 17.30 16’ 
i x10" soanedbene venue - 17.67 17.68 18 
BESSY occccccscescees 18.34 18.58] 2x 6”, 10’ 
No. 4, all widths and 12’ 
= errr 9.75 | 7.75 16’ 
Shiplap a 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16". g5.19) 3 8". 38 
ther igts. 35.19 16’ 
No. 2 . 10 to 20" ): 18 
21,24 21.20 10’ 
it ee - 21.85 21.31 2x10”, 10° 
No. 3 (all lengths) * 19" 
Tt - 17.75 17.85 16’ 
1x10” ° -- 17.42 18.43 18 
Partition 2x12”, 12’ 
1x4 & 6” paces: 39.19 42.20 16’ 
We EB stcagce 37.24 pan 18 





Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices made in Shreveport (La.) territory during the period ended June 10: 




















Hat- 
ties- 
burg, 
Miss. Mo, 


10 and 
Random 


No. 1, 
No. 2, 


S48, SqE&S: 





Up to 12”, 








burg, 
Miss. 


SRS FR 2.81 
No. 2 & bal log run— 
Be oe Pvicccacennce 9.25 
1 peneedeeens 17.75 
ee OPEN TT 6.32 
18’ and 20 21.25 
Sn 6", TE) istvvcddones 0.24 
EEE RS 8.76 
18’ and 20’... 21.77 
2x 8”, 18’ and 20’... 21.67 
2x10", 10? .cccccccces 20.00 
Me Seateaanurs 20.19 
18’ and 20’ 22.01 
ye 23.90 
12’ éc0sen000 DEE 


Longleaf Timbers 


No. 1 Sq.E&S 84S, 20’ 
and under: 


- 27,21 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and “ 


Car Sills 
Up to 9”, 88 to 40’.... woe» 
SF Me ces: sean 

oofers 























Flooring Finish, B&btr, Surfaced Roofers & C. M., 1x6” Longleaf Dimension, SISIE Longleaf Dimension SISIE Shortieaf Dimension, SISIE 
1x3” E.G. B&btr sap.... 66.50) 1x4". eccccoveccccccve 50.00 No. 1— No. 2— me 
DO ceccceve TREE; wscvcacketsoseenes 49.00 Sa 30.25] 2x 6”, 16" .........0ee 21.50 1 
F.G. Babir ince GREE. c8dsceeveeeecesoces 49.00 Be ge ak a re 27.00 arr ree 24.75 Z 18: 
Bes SO Go kcn BR . koxcecccscccvcs: BD ede ae begteee weet BE OY .. IE secancencees 22.50] 2x 6”, 12” 
em D vwecseue 22.00)5/4x4, 6s” ceeceveceses 63.25 10098" :..00000 31.75 Be” ln edeciess 26.25 i 
1x4” E.G. B&btr sap.... 64.75/5/4x5&10" oo. see ee eee 67.5 i eet 27.00} 2x10", 12’... eee wees 26.50] 2x 8”, 10° 
F.G. B&btr hrt..... 47.75|5/4x12" see eer e ness 77. | Pinger aagmpbees 98°95] 2x12”, 18&20’ ........ 34.251 5 ig” 13° 
¢ ” 5 ; 9 2 , 16 
te eee es - + + Ae 32-25] Shortieaf Dimension, SISIE 18a 
Met © biscscc 23.00 Finish, C. Surfaced 2x 8", 12’ ............ 26.25) No. 1— 2x12” 
Ceiling Pam skeotsunonaipiweres “ OTS 29.00 x 4”, 10° .........0.. ee 
, 5 2 5 on’ 
Sixt” B&DIE ween ss ee. 34.50] Casing & Base, B&btr. ox10", 12 LLL aT 18 III BTR RS, BAS, 20" & under: 
No. 1 seeeeeeeeese | Re 56.60 | SEED 30.25] ox 6”, 16" Sete tee ae 23.00 ip enivtonnonrares 43.25 
ON gpreracrncniages: 59.25|  Shlpiap, Random Lengths 18890" ........ 30.7! agape 07 | | aatetaeglll eect . 
» a, oO Se a ree ee 36.95| 2x12”,12 .........00. 36.00| 2x 8”, 13" a mopaiaaste 26,75 | No & Shortleaf Timbers 
ext” No. 1 & bir....... 36.00 Random Fencing, SIS 6h | porte 22.00 OF sarcsnentves a ol ee okeebewe 29:75 lsq K&S, 20° & under: 
sao Partition Te 8, We secccsscccoes 35.75 | 1x10” eveesseecee 21.25 oe, eee cones oe ae “Magee eens 30.75 BP. Well «c+. escse,. 27.00 
pag ck Oe serosa BUTT ng UOusrteetereeess aa eee a ee STE SEG] Gar Material, 14-6” 
Drop Siding, No. 117 No. 2, 1x4” ercvccccccoce 16.25 Se 19.00] 9x 4”, 10° Tl aeererorsres 37.25 No. 1, 5&6’ ...cccceeee 35.50 
| 42.00 op 19.25 laa "ag? STII 23.50] No. 2— 9 OF 18’... eeeeees 39.00 
No. 1 cose ceceeeee B9.75)NO. 3, 1x4"... . 0.0 ee eeee 13.75 Plaster Lath, %"x4 BE ok oe anaks OS ae 2 ee 23.25 10 or 20’......... 8.00 
No. 2 vovenee See aL SEAN. © <avescecscaseccress 3.25 OO ee 28.0 E iseenunpaas 23.00 Random lgth...... 41.25 
The following are current f. o. b. mill prices on Arkansas soft pine made during the week ended June 10: 
Flooring Finish—Dressed Dimension—Dressed Fencing and Boards 
Edge grain— 1x3” 1x4” B&better c No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No.2 No.8 
MES Kenninenateese So  .lCU SS Me : .. -$65.50 $50.00 | 12, 14 10, 18 12, 14 10, 18 | 1x4” .........-. $34.00 $16.00 $14.50 
B&better | beset envon $76.76 70.25 SO. sunseswresbeves +. 67.50 52.00 16’ 20’ 16’ 20’ 1x6” ctercceces SO 19.50 15.75 
“I” Genekeusadxtecwen see 67.75 Wie Be We vcccasacccess Se 56.00 $25.50 $28.00 2x 4” $23.00 $24.50 1x8 py rreeeeee ° 35.50 21.50 17.50 
FI ‘ Ar icone Tae 58.00 24.50 26.75 2x 6” 20.50 21.25 1x10” iia eect 37.00 22.00 18.00 
at grain— 1%, 1%, 2”x4 to "g”. ‘ 76.50 ate 25.00 27.00 2x 8” 21.00 eye 1x12”... e eee 48.00 26.75 19.00 
~ ma aad RET ee ee $45.00 $38.50 | 1%, 1%, 2”x5, 10, 12”.. 77.50 ee 26.00 28.50 2x10” 22.75 24.25 . 
oucatwataceeacd 41.50 36.25 eats es 28.00 30.25 2x12” 25.00 26.50 CE OE 
No D Shanicnanate eee 22.75 21.50 Ceiling and Partition 1x4. 6” $74.50 
Clg. Cig. Clg. Part. $2S&CM—Shiplap ; se ins errr Tr TT Te TT TT eT ag > 
es ue Y% %” ‘oS No. 2 No. 8 XO, 9 AU ccccceccccvessececcses e 
gs B&better . --$38. 25 $40.50 $42.0 00 $44.5 | eC arr $36.50 $19.50 $15.75 Lath 
1%” and under...... 29 percent discount | No. 1 ...... 37.00 ; sia Pr ME cviceetesown 35.00 21.50 17.75 No.1 No.2 
14” and over....... 24 percent discount No 2 eee <e- eacaie 5 et ST acm clan 87.00 22.00 18.00 gg alae ee ore $ 3.45 $ 3.25 
The following are f. 0. b. mill prices on Wisconsin hemlock: 
No. 1 Hemtiocx Boarps, S7S— 8’ 10’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 22/24’ 
8’ 0’ 12’ 14’ 16’ 18&20’ 8/16’ 2x 4” «2+ $80.00 $31.00 $30.00 $29.00 $31.00 $33.00 $35.00 
lx 4” «++ -$27.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $29.00 $81.50 $28.00 2x 6” coco Stee 28.00 28.00 28.00 30.00 32.00 35.00 
lx 6” tava ae 30.50 30.50 30.50 32.00 34.50 30.50 2x 8” coos Oe 31.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 33.00 36.00 
= = coos SLES 32.50 32.50 32.50 34.00 36.50 32.50 2x10” soos Be 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 84.00 36.00 
1x10” ccce 82.60 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.00 87.50 38.50 2x12” -ee- 30.00 83.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 35.00 37.00 
1x12” esee SEO 34.50 34.50 34.50 36.00 38.50 34.50 , : 
For merchantable S1S, deduct $8 from price of No. 1, for No. 2, deduct $5. No. 2 hemlock, rough, 6’ and longer, 2x4” and wider, $22.00; 1x4” and wider, 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to prices of No. 1 boards. 


ie stock, Sl or 2S, 6” and wider, 6 


6’ and longer, No. 2, $26.00; No. 8, 


$22.00. 


For Ne. 2 dimension, deduct $4 from price of No. 1. 
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NORTHERN PINE 





: ne Minn., June 13.—Northern pine prices are being firmly maintained, some items showing a stiffening tendency. Quotations f. o. b. 
Juluth follow: 
Common Boarps, Roucu— Fencinc, RoucH— 
6’ 8’ 10’ 12’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 6’ 8’ 10, 12 & 14’ 16” 18 & 20° 
a a hfe $55.00 $57.00 $62.00 $62.00 $62.00 $60.00 $65.00 $65.00 Se B istcds be iccetheweell $51.00 $55.00 "$59. 00 $61. $61.00 
Se tana Wawa 61.00 63.00 69.00 71.00 66.00 66.00 71.00 71.00 eR A ae ee Se 88.00 41.00 43.00 46.00 46.00 
gf Ter 67.06 70.00 77.00 77.00 72.00 72.00 177.00 77.00 i Midtiivrenateneddawun 29.00 31.00 38.00 34.00 84.00 
so Aa 35.00 37.00 46.00 46.00 46.00 44.00 50.00 650.00 a ee eens 47.00 50.00 56.00 62.00 62.00 
pf  GRee 88.00 40.00 49.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 53.00 55.00 eee 83.00 86.00 41.00 47.00 45.00 
ns Se parses 41.00 44.00 yn poy yet boy ora br +4 Dit iteedauskuseese wena 25.00 28.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 
Ee Ti eee 29.00 32.00 33.00 . a . e A ¥ : : ” ” 
| pileheetes 29.00 31.00 33.00 38.00 38.00 33.00 83.00 33.00 No. 4, 6-foot and longer, mixed widths, 4”, $26.50; 6”, $28.50. 
2” wvtachan 81.00 _ 33.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.00 39.00 a fencing same as 6”, 
For all white pine, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. All white pins, Nos. 1 and 2, add $1. 
Beards, 6 “i. +o 10, and 1 Neo. 4, ,§80.50;, No. 5, $i. ~~ S1 or S2, add 75 cents; S1S1E, add $1. 
or or a 75 cents; S1S1 a or resawed, a : ES a wae : 
Drop siding, teamed recling end O.G. chiplap, & ond up, add $1.50. Flooring, %- and M4 inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Shiplap and D&M, 8’ and up, add $1.25. Drop siding or partition, add $1.50. 
No. 1 Piece Srurr, S1S1E— Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $2. 
8’ 10’ 12’ 16’ 18’ 20’ S1vInG, 4 anv 6”, 4 To 20’— 
$32.50 $384.50 $32.50 == => — -—s 4” 6” “" 6” 
29.50 32.50 32.50 a y . ‘ 
3150 3450 84.50 83.50 383.50 35.50 35.50 eeties aad ease eae oenee ys x sbietaiie Saeneee nnn’ ry ay 
32.50 86.50 36.50 35.50 33.50 35.50 35.50 "4 sic Tecate i lacie hclealte See 31.00 CSUR, CAI + 0220 . ' 
33.50 87.50 87.50 36.50 84.50 36.50 36.50 wit Malls ati i ahintinde it ¥ . 





or S4S, 


_ a4. larch, 2x4- and 2x6-inch, $3 under Norway pine. 


No. 2 ore stuff, $3 less than No. 1; pine, rough, deduct 75 cents; D&M 


Siding run to O.G., 


Siding may contain not to exceed 20 percent of 4- and 9-foot. 
$2 a thousand extra; product of the strip as it grades. 
Beaded ceiling, %-inch, $1.50 more than same grade of siding. 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Ms June 13.—Following are typ- 
ical average f. o. b. Norfolk prices, made dur- 
ing the week ended June 10, as reported to 
the North Carolina Pine Association: 


Rough: 

Pe D eniawcctwrsndcacuwends $31.50 
No. 2 No. 1 
&btr. No. 3 box 

De hae So ek -wrals eas i ' ieee $26.11 

8 eee oe wieee | aoe 

eh atee a aie clea ah ae 20 apa 28.75 

Bark strips, Nos. 1 and Piiards onokadoa $38.58 

PM S spttecdspcacemaisdaes om 0 

Dressed: 

Flooring, 13/16” 2%” 
ek ae ONE ci cccecvconeas $40.94 $45.66 
Si ea es rts ise thie a aim Qe 38.75 46.50 
ft A eee 39.86 49.00 
RE tga aimed bial iat on avqrae a 36.50 41.50 

es GET MOOEIIOD oc cccascéccovesesoss $36.76 

Box bark strips (dressed or resawed) 17.18 

*Air 

Roofers: No 1 dried 
OS aCe reer Ter $26.38 $17.76 
Di teicthke dee seeh eaerax owe 28.50 18.68 
-” senedeaeddenezebeswese 30.16 18.69 


*F.o.b. Georgia-Alabama mill points. 


RED CEDAR SIDING 


Seattle, Wash., June 11.—Prices of red cedar 
siding, new bundling, 8- to 18-foot, f.o.b. mill: 


Bevel Siding, %%4-inch 





Width— Clear « & = 
Pn, -wsdvauk de aw eee $25.00 $24.00 $16.00 
CT sere 25.00 20.00 
OS ee ree 30.00 27.00 24.00 
Ee oie aaa whe «ae 35.00 cane 

GN Wb. dwad en enw 43.00 

Clear Bungalow Siding, 34-inch 
i Sawknee hed-iis ele er kk ea eee donenwe $46.00 
DL wvitinceaerennetedeebineee canoe 54.00 
DP Seséeeen ebieudesntresdranndaead 61.00 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., June 11.— Eastern prices 
f.o.b. mills are: 


Per square Per M 
4 bunches 4 or 5 bunches 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock 


TS, PP $1.60@1.68 $2.00@2.10 
a |, ee 1.72 2.15 
Oe 1.80@1.84 2.25 @2.380 
Wemeeets, G/B woccccccccccecs 2.41@2.49 8.00@3.11 
me, MOT eee 2.30@2.34 3.15@3.20 
PE. Cccrawsedennnuaed 2.82@2.89 3.80@3.90 
Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected stock 
re Ce, Us ti eseeban send $1.76 $2.20 
OES a ee ee 1.88 2.35 
NE Oe 2.12@2.25 2.65@2.80 
Perfects, | ER eee Se 2.45 @2.53 3.05@3.15 
DEL Souda ditad oe vandkowen 2.62@2.70 3.60@3.70 
DE, bs enone bemun eda 3.00 @3.07 4.05@4.15 
Second Grades, Standard Stock 
Common stars, 6/2.......... $0.80@ .84 $1.00@1.05 
Common stars, 5/2.......... -92@ .96 1.15@1.20 
CAO GEIGD akc cccwsecies 1.40 1.75 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 


XXX (Canadian) ......... ree $3.00 
Pe? S6h MGibidasecnsaad $2.73 3.40 
EES FOP 2.88 3.95 
DE. eras tercenckenanite 8.07 4.15 





WESTERN PINES 


Spokane, Wash., June 11.—Following are re- 
vised prices, f.o.b. mill, according to Discount 
Card No. 3, which became effective March 4: 


Pondosa Pine, 16-Foot, inch— 








No.4 No.6 
© dh Wilket.. 2.0. | cceee sees $15.50 $ 7.00 
Pondosa Pine Shop— 
star - re 
No.3 Com. 
s/t & 6/4. $641 50 Hie 50 a3. ‘So oT eee 
cssecesecs TES Gane i i ' eee 
ry peeeebeene Geese <eees Becee Socee WERE 
Idaho White Pine, 16-Foot— 
No.1 No.2 No.3 No.4 No.5 
” Mere ere 041-8 ven6e = Soken “ennae 
| — - 48.00 0.00 wee sage 
7 - 46.00 i760 380 shces: seanes 
10” 52.00 37.5 ey esses -eeuene 
12” - 69.00 ino0 EY cewiee< paleo 
are. ace. obake  sauee $19.00 $ 7.00 
White Fir, 6- 2 20-Foot, Inch— 
6” 8&10% 12” 4”"&wdr. 
Nos. 1 & 2.. 832.00 $25.00 eee  - Baer 
© ésccaes 15.00 18.00 19.00 20.00. ..... 
Se scacases (inc Caeae “aeaee eooce SUELO 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., June 14.—The following are 
f.o.b. Chicago prices on Pondosa pine shop, S2S: 


No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
s/t Oe Grevisedsecda $55.00 $40.00 $33.00 
alec lista ar arane Si abana 65.00 50.00 33.00 


gh shop prices are for shipments of No. 
3 and better. For straight cars of specified 
grades, add $5 


CALIFORNIA PINES 


San Francisco, Calif., June 11.—The follow- 
ing average prices f.o.b. mills, those on com- 
mons covering 1-inch stock only, were reported 
by the California White & Sugar Pine Associa- 
tion for the period ended June 11: 


California White Pine 





Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 3 clr. 
SS Breer eres $73.25 $65.20 $56.85 $49.45 
Oe asscneses Bee 64.65 55.00 62.20 
Oe usvanecxe’ See 60.55 50.40 59.75 
7: ere fF 73.20 62.00 70.90 
California Sugar Pine 
Nos. 1&2 clr. C sel. Dsel. No. 8 clr. 
Perea: $94.70 $86.15 $70.65 $56.05 
OC errs Ct 77.45 60.90 65.55 
| ee 84.90 76.75 53.65 64.10 
re cum aeurses 93.20 86.90 67.85 82.05 
White Pine Shop Mixed Pines 
DE ia khinkosees $31.00 Common— 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.... 45.80 Ne GP errare s $44.60 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 26.55 Se i 2 31.80 
Panel, %4”xa.w.... 59.50 eS Bere 19.95 
Sugar Pine Sho i Sicebodee eve e 20.45 
P Timbers .......... 29.60 
ON rary $39.70 Siding, B&btr 
No. 1, 5/4xa.w.... 47.85 eemapaea 3.80 
No. 2, 6/4xa.w.... 28.25 ———_—_ . 
Douglas Fir No. 1 ........- 5.40 
> eS $51.20 No. 2 ..---+5-s + 
COMER. cciccceve CS ie Ske ee Bs 
Ties and timbers.. 26.10 No. 1 dim, 1fx4” 19.10 
Dimension ....... 20.00 Cedar 
White Fir Pencil stock....... $30.70 
C&btr, all sizes. ..$44.50 Ge éscvecentese 17.26 


No. 3 & btr, com.. 18.50 Export 
No. 1 dim, 1¥xa.w. 19.10 Aus. 4/4xa.w. ....$57.80 





DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 


Portland, Ore., June 15.—F.o.b. mill prices on 
actual sales of fir, June 11, 13 and 14, direct 
and wholesale, reported by West Coast mills 
to the Davis Statistical Bureau, were as fol- 
lows: 

Vertical Grain Flooring 


B B&btr © D 
 cetecncseceeeiee¥s $36.00 $36.00 $29.75 wis 
SE -tcstneemnnaneeeee os Cae apeiie 
SP ‘Avevdiaseaeveens or 38.25 

Plat Grain Flooring 
= ae bois 26.00 21.50 
Be” srecsstecnnweusave aan 31.50 29.00 
Mixed Grain eeuetaed 
OE cateccdctvicesres iaae SRS 
Cetling 
PE? deceteaeeen omnes Cxlna 24.75 20.00 
OT =p ee re pine 25.75 22.50 
Drop Siding 1x6” 
Se vvekaeowendesneees titan 30.75 27.50 , 
Mat stvtdesaneneeewasss aoe — 25.76 6 tclite 
Me étvrcdavesecehne in 13.50 
Finish, Kiln Dried and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
ee $42.25 $45.50 $52.00 
Common Boards, and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
it O vcchecdsendens $18.00 $16.50 $17.25 $20.75 
:  ssveneteceanaan 10.00 11.50 11.75 17.00 
ee eee 10.00 8.50 8.50 a wet 
Dimension 


No. 1, 2” thick 
12’ 14’ 16’ 18’ 20’ 

4” ..$16.75.$16.75 $19.00 $19.75 $20.00 .. apoee 

6” .. 16.25 16.00 18.00 18.25 18.50 $21. 00 $22.75 

8” .. 16.50 16.75 18.00 18.50 17.75 21.00 23.00 

10” .. 17.25 17.50 18.25 18.50 18.75 24.00 238.50 

12” .. 17.25 17.50 18.75 19.25 19.00 21.50 25.00 
2x4”, 8’, $15.50; 10’, $16.75; 2x6”, 10’, $15.50 


22&24’ 26-32’ 


Random— 2x4” 2x6” 2x8” 2x10” 2x12” 
Ne ere $12.00 $11.75 $12.25 $18.50 $13.50 
Se eer 9.75 7.75 awee whee are 


No. 1 Common Timbers 


ee ee: oe Oe rere $19.50 
ee Ge Se SO Or Bis cet tnccvrccesesa 20.75 
GB te TREES” toe 60, CUUTONE es occ cciccceccses 20.50 
Fir Lath 
ee: A SE ne ee ee 2.50 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 
DE «ex centese churns teekesebecdaceane beeneen $34.00 
De sstveamdaddendwae tiles as uwsnaneekiae ene 40.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., June 14.Log market quota- 
tions: 

Fir, yellow: No. 1, $22; No. 2, $17; No. 3, $12. 
Fir, red: Ungraded, $15.50@16. 
Cedar: $14@16. 
Hemlock: $11@12, ungraded. 
Spruce: No. 1, $25; No. 2, $19; No. 3, $13. 


Everett, Wash., June 11.—Log market: 


Fir: No. 1, $24; No. 2, $18; No. 3, $12. 
Cedar: Rafts of shingle logs only, $16; 


lumber logs, $28. 
No. 2, $12@13; No. 3, $10@11. 
$1 higher than fir. 


Hemlock: 
Spruce: 
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WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmeErtcan LuMmBEeRmMAx] 
Portland, Ore., June 14.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing here today: 


Finish— a ad al a 
ME ssivees $73.00 1  waneeeee : 
1x4—10” ..... 62.00 iy: sees eeee Hy} 

Bevel siding— aineehsee: Se 
ee ncxivain 29.00 Lath i as era a 4.00 
ae seredes 31.00 Green box lmbr. 19.00 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


Prices f.o.b. Chicago on kiln dried Engelmann 
white spruce boards, S4S, D&M, shiplap, drop sid- 
ing, ceiling and standard patterns, in lengths 6- and 
16-foot, containing not more than 10 percent of shorts 


nor more than 50 percent of 16-foot: 


D&better No. 1 No. 2 No.3 

4/4 5/4 6&8/4 4/4* 4/4* 4/4* 
O sexed $56 $82 $82 $53.00 $42.00 $33.00 
cue 61 82 82 54.00 41.50 35.00 
i stnen 65 82 82 54.00 39.50 35.00 
. 80 85 85 55.00 41.50 35.00 
ree 91 95 85 58.50 47.00 35.50 


*For 5/, 6/ or 8/4 in No. 1, add $10 to price of 
4/4 in same width: in No. 2, add $6, in No. 38, 
add $65. 
Random Widths, 6- to 16-foot lengths— 

No. 4, 4/4, $31.50; 5/4, $36.50; 6/4, $38.50; 8/4, 


$42.50. 

No. 5, 4/4, $25.50; other Sisemen, $29.50. 
For all rough stock, add $2. 

Spruce lath, 4-foot, No. 1 O88. 45; No. 2, $6.95. 





CYPRESS 


gt. Louis, Mo., June 13.—Current quotations 
f.o.b. St, Louis: 


GULF COAST RED CYPRESS— 


New Grades— Factory No.1 
Tank Selects Shop Box 
oe cicsavnneat $116.75 $68.75 $51.75 $31.75 
OS eres 121.7 78.75 63.75 33.75 
ee 123.75 81.75 66.75 33.75 
, eee 131.75 88.75 73.75 31.75 
|. errr 136.75 93.75 78.75 ebie 
CO 136.75 93.75 78.75 ace 
Se 141.75 98.75 93.75 ene 
Pook ramGom, 4/6" .n.cccccccvcccvccccevs $24.75 
Common Rough— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
SE sswskeewsenveas $54.75 $43.75 $32.75 
St tidavertanava wwe es 61. 50.75 34.76 


Add $2 for specified lengths on common grades. 
Finish, yw = — 


Cc D 
1x4-10” $103. 76 $ $8. 75 $ $3. 75 $ 83.75 $ 73.75 


1xi2” .. 110.75 106.75 101.75 91.75 oe 
1x14” .. 120.75 115.75 110.75 102.75 
1x16” .. 125.75 120.75 115.75 106.75 
Bungalow Bevel Siding— A B Cé&btr. 
Se -csneceseeeedsen cokire $53 $45 $43 
DE - ¢ksbentnboeessarens® 64 55 53 
Te” sctvcesee na cemaewen 70 61 59 
Bevel Siding— A B Cc D 
Ge” sadesaesous $48.50 $45.00 $41.00 $28.00 
YELLOW CYPRESS— 
Pactory— No. 1 No.1 No. 2 
FAS Select Shop com. com. 
eer $72 $60 $38 $33 $28 
NN di aie meu gee eee 75 62 48 35 29 
2 aeeeaer 75 63 50 35 29 
Pe ee 82 68 55 37 31 
SG saad bawnsceee 100 75 65 aS. oe 
Boards— ..No. 1 com. No. 2com. 1” random 
De wasuceuwasd $42.50 re 
| ae 42.50 — i ‘enews 
DG aveduweess 43.50 ee 06th ewe 
| ee a - ~ ae 
Puck, 2609" 22s A ‘ $23.00 
KILN DRIED TUPELO rnconmme— 
Reer Select No. 1 
RP  kesecees $61.50 $51.50 $43.50 





POPLAR 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 13.—The following are 


average wholesalers’ carlot prices, Cincinnati 
base, on poplar: 


Soft Texture— 4/4 5/4&6/4 8/4 
ED kre sealace ae $100@110 $110@120 $110@120 
Saps & select. 72@ 77 82@ 88 82@ 88 
No. 1 com.... 50@ 55 65 70 70 75 
No. 2 com. A. 38 40 43 5 
No. 2 com. B. 28 30 30 


Valley— 


| Se 95@100 $100@105 $105@110 
Saps & selects 66 70 70 75 0 

No. 1 com.... 48 50 55 58 58 62 
No. 2 com. A. 37 39 41 43 43 45 
No. 2 com, B. 27 29 29 31 30 32 


HARDWOOD INSTITUTE PAST SALES REPORT 


Memphis, Tenn., June 13.—Chicago/Cleveland average hardwood prices obtained during week ended June 

















7, as reported to Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute: 
Chgo. Clev. | Chgo. Clev. Chge. Clev. Chgo. Clev. Chgo. Olev. 
RED GUM } SAP GUM WHITE OAK POPLAR SOFT ELM 
Figured Wood | one Plain—Contd. Plain—contd. — Pils i 4 (88.75 
Quartered 0. 1 com. & sel. ap. Oe". 5 t 
FAS | 4-¢ 69.25 8-4 94.50 4-4 67.50 100.00 | n10°t com, sel 
4-4 138.50 —— —— aa No. 2 com. gene 6-4 63.75 
8 | 6-4 75.75 No. 1 com. oe _ 
5-4 143.25 oe | So ieee 4-4 51.25 = 55.75 | NOG 62.58 8-4 59.00 
6-4 139.50 ° | N 9 1 “& sel No. 3, flooring ones No. 1 com. . No. 2 com. 
8-4 132.50 . og 58.50” 4-4 38. 25 eve 4-4 n 00 59.75 6-4 36.50 
No. 1 com. & sel | 5-4 «61.25 No. 3 co No. 2 A com : 8-4 _ 35.25 
4-4 70.50 | r 4-4 "36. 75 29.25 a ) Log Run 
| 6-4 62.00 -. = 38.25 44.50 8-4 67.00 
uartered | No. 2 com. 0. com. - d eee 
FAS a ‘ ee ee 4020.50 30.75 | coTTONWOOD 
- .25 No. m. wider 
5-4 125.50 ee 4-4 24.7 he: ee Po ad 4-4 74.75 
6-4 109.00 +++ | Clear face strips . FAS FAS 
+ 9 ¥ , een | onies 55.25 RED OAK 4-4 104.50 85.00 4-4 64.00 ous 
NO. com. & se = j~ oe ecee 
4-4 65.00 |} 4-4 27.25 iia Quartered | 6-4 1 435 Cngpeeer 
- y tte 'T a 7 - ; AS 
6-4 71.00 a 4-4 ——- * | No. l com. & sel “7 JB 100.50 
8-4 73.75 | Fas | was —_ | 4-4 61.5 2 110.50 
No. 2 com. | 4-4 55.50 | 4-4 81.75 107.50; O72 64-75 8-4 8 127.00 
4-4 49.00 | No. l com. & sel. 5-4 121.00 12250 6-4 69.25 No. 1 com. sel, 
tee 44.50 y ° ° 8-4 83.50 a 4-4 a 50.25 
Plain j 5 eee 8-4 cece 38.75 SOFT MAPLE 6-4 63.25 
FAS TUPELO No. 1 com. & sel FAS 8-4 abide 78.00 
4-4 111.00 | FAS 4-4 1.25 72.25 raw 82.50 | Sound wormy - 
5-4 113.75 4-4 56.25 5-4 73.25 76.75 | wo1 ° “& eel . 4-4 45.75 
6-4 125.00 | No. 1 com. & sel 6-4 74.75 80.59 | “*o 7 com. a é sie Y 
e 4-4 52.75 53.00 5-4 nee 48.00 
No. 1 com. & sel. | 4-4 44.75 Juss 8-4 ss 98.50 5-4 63.25 6-4 46.75 
4-4 . ...+ | No. 2 com, No. 2 com. apse , 
6-4 71.75 wees | 4-4 = 29.00 glue 4-4 46,75 HARD MAPLE aasewene 
| FAS No. 1 com. & sel. 
SAP GUM WHITE OAK a 4-4 93.50 4-4 
Quartered | Quartered n 6-4 90.00 SYCAMORE 
FAS | | 136. 25 149.50 Panel & wide. No. 1 > ; com. & ‘el. 65.00 
4-4 71.50 a... 50 | 4-4 182.00 150.00) git: es00 | NSS com 
5-4 73.50 | “4-4 83. 50 * 301.50 | 13/17” box dl ’, 7 
6-4 74.50 Pi : 4-4 main 113.50 | BEECH MAGNOLIA 
8-4 79.25 | FAS ain FAS Log Run 
No. 1 com. & sel. | “4-4 93.00 119.75 4-4 104.50 pre 4-4 eT 43.50 4-4 83.00 
4-4 59.50 sees | 5e4 119.00 1380.50 5-4 111.00 ch 6-4 46.50 pase No. 1 com. sel. 
5-4 62.50 coos | 6-4 116.25 132.00 6-4 108.50 am HICKORY 4-4 52.75 
6-4 67.00 sees | Bed 127.75 139.50 “4. 137.00 BIRCH 
8-4 67.75 | No. l com. & se 8 8-4 76.50 FAS 
Pl 4-4 66.50 77.00 4-4 73.25 88.75 12-4 105.25 “e 4-4 107.75 115.00 
13/17” box bds 5-4 pret 13.0 5-4 re 100.00 | No. 1 com. & sel. No, 1 com. & 
7 6-4 83.50 86.50 6-4 80.25 cooe | 8-4 59.00 onse 4-4 69.75 











HARDWOOD FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple, beech and birch flooring, as re- 
ported to the Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ 
Association, averaged as follows, f.o.b. cars 
flooring mill basis, during the ‘week ended 


June 11: 
MAPLE Clear No. 1 Factory 
ONMRE™ oo cc ckccesde $64.81 $44.90 Ors: 
a” ‘\cnesamascotes 72.92 65.36 $43.62 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are average carlot prices, Memphis base, 
obtained for oak flooring during week ended June 4, 
as reported by the Oak Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation: 


13x14” 3§$x2%4” HxlKh” Y%x2” 
Ce OO, WE cciens: eetea $122.83 rere nae 
a ee 90.45 7 
Che. Ge. We B Fe cece 93.00 nal er 
ee C. TH S&S fescas x 85.36 wate $65.00 
2 I $81.61 91.24 $65.13 72.20 
Ce, GER. COBs<ccccecs 73.84 88.80 59.46 65.98 
SO, Deh. Wilheccccccs 70.95 80.09 52.62 54.64 
BG, PIM. WE. cccsccee 68.67 79.64 64.56 54.96 
Pee ORs eeccecccns Ee 57.71 37.95 42.00 
SS 2 eee eee 80.38 26.69 aeee 
Y%xlKy” %x2” a 5x2” 
Co. GOR. WIE. 6. swecsc ae Tag 27.50 
eS a eee $80.50 $85.50 - 82.5 82.48 
3 ee a a ‘ 68.91 80.50 
SE, O. Wie cccvccse 64.50 71.16 67.82 
ee SS ere *. 1.17 68 50 
Be © GMieat c0scsse tere 47.50 





BLACK WALNUT 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—Following are 
today’s prices on American black walnut f.o.b. 
Cincinnati: 

FAS, 4/4, $240; 8/4, 
$265. 

a 4/4, $160; 5/4, $165; 6/4, $170; 8/4, 


5/4, $250; 6/4, $255; 


No. 1, /t, $95; 5/4, $105@110; 6/4, $115@ 
120; 8/4, $13 


No. 2, 4/4, ‘bess 5&6/4, $50; 8/4, $55. 


POPLAR BEVEL SIDING 


Louisville, Ky., June 13.—The poplar sid- 
ing market is steady in price, but demand 
has been just a trifle slow for the last couple 








of weeks. Quotations here read: 

Clear Select No.1 No.2 
SO err $50.00 $40.00 $30.00 $22.00 
a 50.00 36.00 26.00 20.00 
nr 48.00 35.00 24.00 18.00 


PHILADELPHIA PRICES 


Philadelphia, Pa., June 14.—Wholesale priees 
secured from authoritative sources exclusively 
for the American Lumberman are as follows: 

Southern Pine, Merchantable—1905 
(Steamer Delivery) 


Sud” and 406”...864,00 100107 ..cccecse $49.00 
3x6” and 6x6”.. 42.00 Dee ssees . 58.00 
3x8”, 4x8” and lee 56.00 

ae” aveebncé 43.00 re 63.06 
ae eae eee ERE” i ccocsss 65.00 


Lengths 22 to 24 feet, add $2. 


Each 2 feet additional, add $1.00 to 32-foot 
price. 


Each 1 foot over 32 feet, add $1. 
Longleaf Pine Flooring, 25/32x2%;,-inch Face 
(Rail Delivery) 


ee WR GU is venig cauenens uewenieanee $86.00 
Eo kk We ee eae meaeean Se 76.00 
EE aii oaks Gia bk de bee be ea saawee 56.06 
a 2 a GD TE ni wc ces eendeeenwcaae 46.00 
Bee OU hoon 6a 6 venwestsvesn 25.50 
Air Dried No. 2 Common BERoofers 
1x6”, %x5%....$26.00 1x10”, %x 9%..$27.50 
1x8”, %x7%.... 27.50 1x12”, %x1l1 - 28.00 


Shortleaf Dimensions, S4S, %4-inch Scant, 10- 
to 16-foot 


ee” (“Akeeeeewes 8 Me: patter $29.00 
De winlasewcws * ee 30.50 
Be” Scbcheweas 28.00 
North Carolina Pine Flooring 

No. 2&btr. No.3 No. 4 
iH 3 pe: $80.00 $63.0 nintinie 
Dee” TNE wessaccice 55.00 44.00 $27.00 

Kiln Dried North Carolina Roofers 
Se A Oe en res oer ere $29.00 
iz. 3, 2x i% Sd aes wade onal ® Ac ake della ee ea 31.50 
Sd DEES nos abides 0's 00 Hed 3.00 bn h004 32.00 
SG. SE. ce cieceeaecekeenee serene 33.00 
}3-inch thick, $1 more. 
Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
ee OG. kos doen't kos whenweeeen id oes $42.00 
ee we she wecdeb nee bbe bese since oaks 62.00 
n> GE 644500595904 o0 40Nsehueaean 69.00 
Maple Flooring f.o.b. Philadelphia 

rh Me oi pono he & On dwee 6 ¥ee Ose ss $80.50 
ji? x2 er rer. 72.50 
4ix2\%"" PEO rn ee 48.50 
TeEL 5”, BNE B-TMER GIORP. ccccccsccecess 64.00 


Western White Pine, Dressed 


Cc D No. 2 No. 3 
SM sbadgew tae $ 72.50 $62.50 $45.25 $39.75 
EE stat atucwes 87.50 77.50 43.25 40.25 
oo? ee 77.50 67.50 45.25 40,25 
CS errr 77.50 67.50 42.25 39.25 
gel ECR RIES 87.50 77.50 42.25 39.25 
St Ht¢nngates 02.50 92.50 44.25 40.25 
a! eae 107.50 97.50 ee wr 

Lath, 4-foot No. 1 

IN 5 a:'a\w aie @ ime %. 75 c.if.—$7.25 delivered 
EE whce vesee% 5.50 c.i.f.— 6.00 delivered 
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NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwood, those of 
ash, basswood, birch, soft and rock elm, red oak and 
soft maple being quoted f.o.b. Wausau, Wis., basis, 
and those of hard maple, beech and end dried white 
maple being quoted f.o.b. Bay City, Mich., basis: 


Wausau, Wis., basis— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.8 
AsH— 


4/4 ....$ 95.00 $ 80.00 $ 62.00 $ 40.00 $ 20.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 90.00 70.00 42.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 115.00 100.00 75.00 42.00 21.00 
8/4 .... 120.00 105.00 80.00 47.00 sees 


Basswoop— 


4/4 .... 75.00 65.00 50.00 34.00 25.00 
5/4 .... 78.00 68.00 53.00 34.00 26.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 26.00 
8/4 .... 95.00 85.00 70.00 38.00 26.00 
10/4 .... 100.00 90.00 75.00 50.00 cece 
12/4 ..-- 110.00 100.00 85.00 60.00 eoee 


Key stock, 4/4, $80; 5/4, $85 or on grade; FAS, 
$95; No. 1, $75. 


1x4-inch No. 1 face clr. & btr. $65; 1x5-inch, $80. 
Bircu— 


4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 50.00 82.00 21.00 
5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 56.00 36.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 60.00 40.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 75.00 47.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 125.00 105.00 90.00 65.00 cove 
12/4 .... 130.00 110.00 95.00 60.00 cove 
3/4 .... 88.00 70.00 45.00 28.00 eos 
5/8 .... 85.00 68.00 38.00 eeee cece 


For 10-inch & wdr., add $35; 8-inch & wdr., add 
$20; for 56-inch & wdr., 8-foot & Igr., add $2. 


Frise of 4 & 6-foot lengths, $32. For sel. red, add 


Rough birch, 1x4-inch, two face clear, $85; one and 
two face clear, $70; 1x5-inch, two ,face clear, $100; 
one and two face clear, $80; run of pile, $68. 


Sort Erm— 


4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 47.00 25.00 21.00 
5/4 «.... 75.00 65.00 50.00 30.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 85.00 75.00 60.00 30.00 22.00 
8/4 .... 90.00 80.00 65.00 35.00 23.00 
10/4 .... 95.00 85.00 75.00 40.00 eee 
12/4 .... 100.00 90.00 80.00 45.00 


Rock Erm— 
4/4 .... 70.00 anes 45.00 25.00 18.00 


5/4 .... 80.00 coos 50.00 30.00 19.00 
6/4 .... 80.00 cece 55.00 80.00 20.00 
8/4 ++ 85.00 60.00 85.00  %25.00 


10/4 .... 100.00 :... 80.00 650.00 ne 
12/4 ::.. 110.00 .... 90,00 55.00 80.00 


Sorr Marte— 


4/4 .... 70.00 60.00 43.00 27.00 21.00 
6/4 .... 75.00 65.00 45.00 85.00 22.00 
6/4 .... 90.00 80.00 49.00 $2.00 22.00 
8/4 ..-. 95.00 85.00 52.00 88.00 22.00 


4/4 .... 100.00 80.00 65.00 43.00 19.00 

5/4 .... 105.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 20.00 

6/4 .... 110.00 90.00 75.00 49.00 20.00 

8/4 .... 115.00 95.00 80.00 52.00 20.00 
*Bridge plank. 


Bay City, Mich., basis— 
Harp Marrte— 


Sel. No. 1&Sel. 

FAS 6”&wider 6”&wider No.2 No.8 

OPO stwsnd $ 80.00 $ 65.00 $ 60.00 $35.00 $18.00 
BFE ccvces 90.00 75.00 70.00 40.00 20.00 
GFE ccosee 95.00 80.00 75.00 40.00 22.00 
De secces 110.00 95.00 90.00 45.00 25.00 
BOVE secede 125.00 110.00 105.00 50.00 30.00 
OO 130.00 115.00 110.00 60.00 80.00 
BESO cecece 150.00 135.00 130.00 60.00 35.00 
BIG cccces 175.00 160.00 155.00 60.00 85.00 


Add for straight FAS, $5; 8-inch and wider, $10; 
10-inch and wider, $30; 12- inch and wider, $40. 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 14 and 
16 foot, and the following percentages of 12-inch and 
wider, ‘s/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ and 8/4, 20 percent; 
10/ to 16/4, 80 percent. 


Harp Marre Rovcu Fioorinc Strocx— 


ood 1 yon 8 | 3 
ers eee $40@ “42 $30@ 32 $20@ 22 
DOR ss6binsonnewees 43@ 45 32@34 22@24 
Beecu— 
FAS Sel. No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
ue No. 2 com. & better.. «++» 40.00 16.00 
eccece 65.00 55. 02 45.00 80.00 19.00 
Hr eecces 68.00 60.00 50.00 35.00 22.00 
oe sexes - 75.00 eece 55.00 35.00 22.00 
ie esewes 80.00 este 60.00 40.00 26,00 
Enp Datep Waite Marre— 
FAS and 
Nos.1&2 Nos.1&2 
Oe iccecetuesecscanendesen «+. ~+$110,00 85.00 
Dt mesanekerenacndedéctoeens 115.00 90.00 
i -copsgunesescenes we ecoeerve 120.00 95.00 
BIG coccoccccececcs evcesetcoce SOO 105.00 





CROSS TIES 


St. Louis, Mo., June 13.—Cross tie quota- 
tions f.o.b. St. Louis: 


Untreated 

White Southern 

Oak Sap Pine 
No. 5, 7x9”, 8’, 9-inch face. .$1.50 $1.25 
No. 4, 7x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.40 1.10 
No, 3, 6x8”, 8’, 8-inch face.. 1.25 1.00 
No. 2, 6x7”, 8’, T-inch face.. 1.15 85 
No. 1, 6x6”, 8’ 6-inch face.. 1.05 .75 


Red oak ties, 10 cents less and heart cypress 
ties 15 cents less than white oak; tupelo and 
gum cross ties, 15 cents less than white oak; 
sap cypress, 20 cents less than white oak. 


Switch Bridge 

Ties Plank 

White oak ....... Serre $45.00 
BON. GOs Keedcevweuseseseas Se 38.00 





SOUTHERN PINE TIES 


New York, June 13.—Following are quota- 
tions on southern pine ties, f.0o.b. New York: 


All 8’ 6”— Sap Heart 
S| Akesnwheceden tua deeiens $1.50 se 2 
CE eres 1.40 
Se” ssprewssnn td paeabeebenae 1.30 t iS 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 35 


NORTHERN PINE 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—Retailers and 
industrials are taking a large amount of northern 
pine. The market continues strong. Dry stock is 
limited. Because of heavy rains this spring, winter- 
cut lumber has not seasoned as rapidly as normally. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 15.—Northern pine de- 
mand has been about steady lately, although it is not 
large. Where customers have been running low on 
their stocks, they have been filling in as needed. A 
good deal of firmness is shown in some of the leading 
items, owing to a lack of any large holdings at the 
mills. Competition is not as severe as it sometimes is. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., June 14.—Demand for spruce 
frames is disappointing. Producers are maintaining 
quotations at $40 base. Provincial random has been 
moving rather slowly but is fairly steady. The sup- 
ply of dry spruce boards is so light that prices are 
firmly held, notwithstanding the slow market. Cover- 
ing boards, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, really dry 
and strictly merchantable grade, are $34@35. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, June 15.—Northern hardwoods are in 
seasonal demand. Dry mill stocks are none too 
plentiful and prices remain strong. Maple is moving 
freely to flooring factories. Furniture interests are 
buying for immediate needs, and interior trim people 
are back in the market. The automobile body plants 
are still taking fair quantities of thick maple and 
birch. Oak flooring movement is slow in local terri- 
tory, and other southern hardwood items are also 
quiet, but prices hold firm. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 13.—Reports indicate 
little change in the hardwood market, demand being 
characterized as disappointing, with the furniture and 
automobile folks both restricting their takings. Prices 
seem to be holding fairly well, conditions considered, 
though by some accounts quotations on certain of the 
sap gum items have sagged. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 13.—Mills are adhering 
to strong prices on southern hardwoods, despite the 
unsatisfactory consumer demand. The only activity 
comes from concerns in urgent need of stock, chiefly 
planing mills. There are no particular items out- 
standing. The June rise in the Mississippi may have 
the effect of delaying the shipment of once-flooded 
stock which is now in process of drying. There 
is an acute shortage of dry stock. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 14.— The hardwood 
market is only fairly active. Dealers say that their 
orders on some days indicate good demand, but that 
business on other days is dull. Prices have been 
fairly well maintained since the recent advances. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., June 15.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is less active than it was several weeks ago. Buy- 
ing is largely for immediate needs, and industrial 
plants do not have much need of lumber at present. 
The market holds firm, because of the southern floods, 
and dry stocks of the principal woods are still small. 
FAS in white oak are strong. Nos. 1 and 2 8/4 





chestnut are aout out of the market, and sound 
wormy is quite firm. Red gum is in fair demand, 
with prices firm. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


CHICAGO, June 15.—There is a fair amount of 
fir business being placed in local territory, but the 
volume does not come up to expectations. City and 
country retailers are in the market for immediate 
needs and industrial consumers are buying some 
material right along. Prices on both uppers and 
dimension have eased off somewhat from the basis 
ruling during the last few weeks. 





SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—The fir lumber 
market in general is holding its own. Offshore busi- 
ness is going ahead without much change either in 
volume or price, with a firming tendency in space 
rates. Volume of rail trade is holding up, with 
straight uppers perhaps a little easier. Intercoastal 
pine business is using all available space. California 
is somewhat overstocked, creating a weakness there. 
Under curtailment, production at the fir mills is a 
little less than new business; and with a shutdown 
at hand, both in logging and manufacturing, the out- 
look is for continued steadiness in the lumber market. 


NEW YORK, June 13.—Demand for fir was more 
brisk today than it was a week ago. Some whole- 
salers are actually complaining that they could take 
care of more lumber than they have contracted for, 
and that they have been unable to acquire cargo space. 
Several firms have recently sent emissaries to the 
West Coast to arrange for shipments and to make 
further connections. The market is described as be- 
ing in an unusually healthy condition. 


BALTIMORE, MD., June 13.—Advances made are 
adhered to, being dictated by marking up of mill 
figures and even more by the raising of ocean freight 
rates. Companies which have their own vessels, are 
in a good position. Stocks of fir here are adequate. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 14.—Fir demand is 
reported just fair, with country trade rather spotty 
and city demand slow. Country buyers want mostly 
well mixed cars, while city demand runs to flooring, 
wide boards and finish items. Prices here are re- 
ported weak. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., June 11.—The fir lumber 
market is unchanged, and the mill representatives re- 
port a recession in wholesale buying. Wholesale prices 
are fluctuating, but the retail market is firm. Re- 
serves are adequate for this time of year. 


CYPRESS 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 13.—Another feature- 
less week is reported, with sales volume perhaps a 
little smaller. The trade seems to be buying no more 
than it has immediate need of, and the mixed car 
orders are said to be thoroughly “mixed.” There is 
fair inquiry, however. Prices here stand unchanged. 





CHICAGO, June 15.—Cypress consumers are plac- 
ing orders in fair volume, with retailers, tank manu- 
facturers, greenhouse interests and railroads buying 
on a seasonal basis. Prices are steady and mill stocks 
generally are in good supply. 


ST. LOUIS, MO., June 13.—Demand for red 
cypress is fairly good and prices are unchanged. 
There is very little business being placed by city 
yards, and rural yards are expected to be out of the 
market over the summer. The bulk of the buying is 
by industrials, such as sash and door concerns and 
tank interests. Kiln dried tupelo flooring continues 
strong. In yellow cypress, the demand for low grade 
industrial stock is featurable. The volume of busi- 
ness is unchanged and the market holds firm. 


HEMLOCK 


CHICAGO, June 15.—There is a good demand for 
northern hemlock from retail yards in the country 
sections. Industrial consumers are taking fair quanti- 
ties for crating purposes. Dry mill stocks are in 
short supply. Prices range from $4 to $4.50 off the 
Broughton list. 


NEW YORK, June 13.—Retailers are buying hem- 
lock strictly according to their needs, this applying 
to eastern as well as to western lumber. Prices are 
holding firm, and Pacific hemlock items, under the 
impetus of recommendations from the city’s building 
superintendents, are enjoying a much better run than 
they did a little earlier in the season. Shipments, 
coming in part cargoes, are not excessive. 


BOSTON, MASS., June 14.—Very few buyers 


have been in the market for eastern hemlock boards, 
but dry lumber is in light supply and prices are firmly 
held. Eastern clipped are $31@32; northern clipped, 
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$31, and random, $30. "Mill shipment quotations on “> 

hemlock are firm, but there a ome bargains —— —— — — 
western Mots, low. figures, having. lately. been ac- | RUDI DIN DIN JIN IN DIN JAN DIN JK DIN DIN DN INDI SII IN 
7 cepted. 


” WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, June 15.—Orders for Idaho and Pon- 
dosa pine are in fair volume, and local handlers of 
these western woods look for a more active business 
in the near future. Wet weather has delayed drying 
of lumber. Prices generally are unchanged from the 

basis ruling for the last few weeks. California white 
f pine has been moving right along to sash and door 
7” factories. Prices of shop grades have eased off to 
d some extent. 
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e SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 11.—Slight in- 
creases in prices were reported in almost every grade 
of California pines during the week. Orders were 

” slightly above normal, and inquiries indicate a good 
business well into the summer months. Rail shipments 

r were easing up somewhat, but Australian demand was 

i- above normal. Retail business is reported good. 
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NEW YORK, June. 13.—Pondosa and Idaho No. 3 

are the most active western pine items, although 
ul Idaho No. 2 is selling fairly well. Prices are holding 
very firm, with an upward tendency. Some items are 
scarce and mills are not shipping eagerly. 
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BUFFALO, N. Y., June 15.—The California pines 
are holding firm in price, with no larger offerings 
being made by the mills. They are just beginning | 
to have a little more stock to offer, but much that is 
produced is said to be applying on back orders. A 
fair amount of business is being done by the whole- 
salers, though there is not much buying in large 
quantities. The tendency is to take yard stocks, 
rather than to order straight cars from the mills. 


"Pasy Selling “ 
Lumber 


It’s easier to sell a qushomsen lumber that he 
already knows about. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 14.—The California 
mills are getting a better volume of demand out of 
this territory than they were a year ago, mostly for 
industrial items or finish for the yard trade. The 
demand, however, shows some signs of slowing up. 


17 


. Southern Pine is nationally known. It has built 
ening ee : many of the oldest homes in America. It has 


oe ch — () 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., June 11.—Opening of od 
several California white and sugar pine mills has been advertised over all the country for many 
years. It is being advertised today in newspa- 


brought about an increased production. Southern Cali- 
fornia demand remains good, with prices firm. The n : 

pers, technical journals, and magazines that go 
to the home owner. 


week’s market was featured by increased prices for 
commons. Several shipments passed through the har- 
bor last week for Japanese and South American points. 


REDWOOD 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., June 11.—For the 
first week this year orders for redwood fell below 
production, due to seasonal decline in sales. Prices 
were sustained and the situation is declared satis- 
factory. Rail shipments were slack and export barely 
kept to normal. Coastal business was good. Retail 
business is reported above normal. Inquiries indicate 
a resumption in orders within the near future. 


WOTATATATON 


NATALBANY is one of the biggest and best of 


the Southern Pine manufacturing units. 


NATALBANY lumber comes to you trade- 
marked, grade-marked, and guaranteed through 
the supervision of expert graders and by the 
integrity of the producer. 


WOICTOIOOM 





LOS ANGELES, CALIF., June 11.—With demand 
larger than production, prices on several items of red- 
wood have advanced and the whole market shows an 
excellent tcne. Increased buying, both local and 
middlewestern, has been reported by mill representa- 


_ SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, June 15.—Demand for southern pine 
remains on a fairly steady basis, with both retail 
yards and industrial consumers placing orders for 
present needs. Most of the larger mills have fair 
assortments of stock and prices generally are firm. 
Local distributers of southern pine believe the volume 
of demand will increase within the next few weeks, 
as building operations are on a satisfactory scale. 
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Sell your customer NATALBANY certified 


lumber—as safe as buying sterling. 


Shipped with speed from mills num- 
bers 71, 72 and 73 over the Illinois 
Central Mainline 


ATALBANY 


LUMBER COMPANY, LTD, 
SALES OF FICE 


HAM MOND, LOUISIANA 


MEMBER SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 13.—The call admit- 
tedly is of unsatisfactory volume and unevenly dis- 
tributed over the list. One report tells of sharply 
increased call for 4-inch No. 2 strips, another features 
some of the flooring items as in better request, but 
there is general agreement that the market is duller 
than it should be at this season. Prices seem to be 
holding their own, with few exceptions. 


ON GNONONG! 












ST.. LOUIS, MO., June 13.—There is _ slackness 
in southern pine demand, and a weaker price-list. 
There is a call occasionally’ from some city yards, 
but rural yards and industrial consumers are hold- 
ing off. 





KANSAS CITY, MO., June 14.—Demand for 
southern pine last week was very light. There was 
a good volume of business-the first two days, but after 
that a sharp falling off in yard stock buying, Some 
of the mills reported that demand for timbers was as 
good as at this time last year. Buycrs are calling for 


8,000 cars of long and short leaf Southern Pine a year 
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Lumber Many Deal- 


ers are Switching to 


with Good Results 


During the past few years Craig 
Mountain Quality Pondosa Pine 
has gone into many new yards. 
These dealers have stocked Craig 
Mountain Pine because its light- 
ness, softness and whiteness have 


sounded good to them. 


And we are glad to be able to 
report that sales results have fully 
justified their expectations. Craig 
Mountain Pine will prove good 


lumber for you, too, to sell. 


Why not try a mixed car? 


E, H. Van Ostrand, Pres, 


Craig Mountain 


Quality 


PONDOSA PINE 


Light— Soft— White 


Straight or mixed cars 
Finish, Bev el Siding 
Moulding, Casing, Base. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 


WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


W. C. Geddes, Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 
SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 


G. S., Patterson, Oconomowoc, Wis. 


R. D. Hunting Lumber Co., Merchants Bank Bldg. , Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 
Colorado Continental Lumber Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Denver,Colo. 
Alex W. Stewart 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. Clinton Van Ostrand, P. O. Box 99, Omaha, Nebraska 




















Order “KILMOTH'’ 
Closet Linsng in L.C.L. 
or carlots mixed with 
our 


“QUALITY” 
Oak Flooring 






KILMOTH” CigseT LININS 





Make Homes Vermin-proof 


Every clothes closet, in old and new homes, should be made 
vermin-proof by the use of 


“KILMOTH” Red Cedar Closet Lining 


Here is a profitable side-line for your business. Go after the 
orders today and we will keep you supplied with stock made from 
famous Tenn. Aromatic Red Cedar. 


“Kilmoth” lining is made in %x2, 2% and 8% inch widths. 


De Soto Hardwood Flooring Company 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 
Sledge Ave. and Southern Ry. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 











well mixed cars mostly, but there have been some 
fair orders for boards in straight cars. 

NEW YORK, June 13.—There has been little 
change in volume or demand in the last week, and no 
change in prices. The market today is firm, but there 
is no sign of an upward price movement. Some whole- 
salers report they are short of roofers, but others say 
they are well supplied. 


BOSTON, MAASS., June 14.—New England re 
tailers are showing little interest in southern pine. 
The comparatively few orders are mostly for early 
requirements. Prices continue to be more or less 
irregular and competition is very brisk. Bé&better rift 
longleaf flooring, 1x4, has been offered at $75.50, 
although some quote $78@85.50. Shortleaf of the 
same grade may be had at $73 and thereabouts. 
Wholesale yards report quiet business in plank, 
timbers and dimension. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 11.—Red cedar shingle 
business is barely steady. Demand has slackened off 
slightly. At the same time prices are being main- 
tained, due in part to the fact that shingle cedar is 
firming up, because logging will be curtailed through 
out the summer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—There has 
been improvement in demand for red cedar shingles. 
Prices still are low. Clears were being offered at 
about $2.20, and stars at $2. Upper grade shingles 
are now in demand. Lath are in good demand. 
Prices of balsam lath are holding firm at a higher 
level. Northern pine lath are moving freely at good 
prices. Jack pine lath are also slightly stronger in 
price. 


NEW YORK, June 13.—The eastern spruce lath 
situation continues to show gradual improvement. 
Prices were somewhat firmer today than they were 
last week. Few mills have any more lath to ship, 
except those that have refused absolutely to take a 
loss. The West Coast shingle market is in fair con- 
dition, but prices are somewhat erratic. Supplies have 
diminished considerably because of curtailment of 
shipments at the mills. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., June 14.—There has been 
no change for several weeks in the shingle market, 
demand being still slow and prices weak and un 
changed. The demand for siding is also slow, and 
most buyers are content with part of a car. Demand 
for lath has been slowing down and prices of common 
grades are weak. Cypress lath are strong and un 
changed. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., June 13,—Cypress shingles 
are back on the “quiet” shelf, with mill stocks and 
production comparatively light, and prices unchanged. 
Cypress lath move as usual in mixed cars in volume 
sufficient to prevent undue accumulation at the mills, 
and at unchanged prices. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 14.—Boxboard priceb have 
been more satisfactory. Demand is fair but not at 
all urgent. Selling pressure is not too insistent as 
most producers have been curtailing and some have 
contracted for their entire season’s output. Round 
edge white pine, inch, are $27@30. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., June 14.—The clapboard’ trade 
is rather quiet. Retail yards generally have enough 
stock and are not disposed to make forward commit- 
ments. Offerings of eastern spruce and native white 
pine clapboards are very light, and prices keep firm. 
Though there are occasional bargains in West Coast 
clapboards prices may be fairly described as steady. 


AssistANT Trade Commissioner Oliver B. 
North, at Ottawa, reports that the minister of 
lands and forests for Ontario has announced 
the sale of approximately 80,000,000 feet of 
red, white and jack pine timber in two lots. 
One block of about 22% square miles in the 
Quetico Park reserve wae sold for the upset 
price of $8.50 per thousand, plus $2.50 Crown 
dues for the red and white pine and $6 for the 
jack pine. The other lot, in the Algoma dis- 
trict, comprising 4934 square miles, was sold 
for an average price of between 25 and 30 
cents a thousand feet above the upset price, 
plus Crown dues to be fixed by the Govern- 
ment at from $5.20 to $11, according to the 
availability of the timber and to whether it is 
white, red or jack pine. This is said to be- 
one of the largest pine sales made by the On- 
tario Government in recent years. 
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Business Changes 


ALABAMA. 
succeeded by Campbell Lumber Co, (Inc.) 


Birmingham—Watson Lumber Co. 


CALIFORNIA. Harbor City—Magnet Lumber 
Co. sold to Home Lumber Co. 

San Francisco—Dean Reversible Window Co 
sold to California Mill Co, 


COLORADO. Boulder—Lyon Lumber Co. sold to 
Mawson Lumber Co., of Fort Collins and Greeley; 
M. D. Bradfield will be manager. 


FLORIDA. Haines City—Gulledge Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Polk County Lumber Co. 

Orlando-—Marbury Lumber Co. succeeded by Bar- 
gain Lumber Co, 

ILLINOIS. Mound City—Inman Co. succeeded by 
Swisshelm Veneer Co. 


IOWA. Burlington—Ford Mfg. Co. changing 
name to Builders’ Woodwork Co. 


KANSAS. Highland—J. A. Jones Lumber Co. 
sold to Edgar Ward, of Ward Lumber Co. Stocks 
to be consolidated at Ward location. 

Syracuse—Jas. Ford (Est.) sold to Diercks-Peters 
Lumber Co. 


KENTUCKY. Louisville—Interest of W. C. 
Roach in Lewis-Roach Lumber Co., hardwood dis- 
tributor, purchased by D. W. Lewis; name changed 
to D. W. Lewis Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Kansas—Huttig Millwork Co. sold 
to American Sash & Door Co. 

Monett—Salzer Lumber Co, sold to Lambert Lum- 
ber Co 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Prestegaard Lumber Co 
changing name to Frost Lumber Co. 

NEVADA. Verdi—Verdi Lumber Co. dismant- 
ling mill and will reassemble on Ramalli timber 
tract. 

NEW YORK. Glenfield—Monteola Hardwood 
Mills sold to Keystone Wood Chemical and Lumber 
Corporation. 

Ogdensburg—James Doyle, contractor, purchased 
machinery of woodworking plant formerly operated 
by Pooler Mfg. Co. and will move to his plant; 
will operate sawmill in connection with woodwork- 
ing plant. 

OREGON. Coquille-—-E. E. Johnson Lumber Co. 
sold to Philip Johnson. 

Eugene—McGill Lumber Co. moving sawmill to 
Chehalis, Wash. 

Eugene—C, S. Lattin has purchased sawmill near 
here from Howard Richards and Robert A. Ray. 

Portland—Coast Cedar Shingle Co, moving prin 
cipal office to Seattle, Wash. 

Redmond—Redmond Lumber & Produce Co. sold 
by B. H. and Alda McMickle to A, B. Tenney who 
will operate as Redmond Warehouse Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Philadelphia 
Lumber Sales Co. succeeded by Santee Heading 
Corporation, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Bemis—Hagna Lumber & 
Hardware Co. succeeded by Bemis Lumber & 
Hardware Co. 


WASHINGTON. Big Lake—Skagit Pulp & Pa- 
per Co. has taken over sawmill of Day Lumber Co. 

Fairfax—Case Cedar & Shingle Co., sawmill, sold 
machinery and equipment to Carbon River Shingle 
Co. 

Everett-—Irving-Hartley Logging Co., succeeded 
by Crescent Logging Co. 

McMurray—Ole Severson has sold sawmill near 
here to Verd Cedar Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Albright—Kendall Lumber 
Co, succeeded by Caflisch Lumber Co, 

Follansbee—Builders’ Supply Co. sold to Scott 
lumber Co., of Bridgeport, O. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ALBERTA. Calgary—Mountain Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association has moved offices from Nel- 
son, B. C., to Calgary, Alta., where they are 
located at 304 Traders Bldg. 


ONTARIO. Toronto—J. R. Summers, wholesale 
lumber dealer, moving office from 94 King St. E., 
to New Toronto. 


Incorporations 





j " a . in 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $100,000. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Caddo River Lumber 
Co., a Delaware corporation, with head offices in 
Kansas City, filed articles of incorporation in 
Arkansas. Headquarters will be at Rosboro. 

CALIFORNIA. Healdsburg—Healdsburg Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000, 

Los Angeles—Phil B,. Hart Lumber Co., incor- 
porated, 

CONNECTICUT. East Hartford—Anderson Wood- 
working Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000, 

FLORIDA. Haines City—Polk County Lumber 
Co., incorporated; saw and planing mill. 

Odessa—Dowling Co., incorporated; 
$500,000; old concern. 

ILLINOIS. Aurora—Shuler & Braun Co., in- 
creasing capital from $50,000 to $125,000; sash 
and door plant to be expanded. 

Chicago—Chicago Lumber & Shavings Co., in- 
comperated; capital, $10,000; 2509 W. 22nd St. 

go-—-Homer Bros., increasing capital from 
$150, 000" to $200,000. 
IOWA. Lawton—Geo. B. 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

LOUISIANA. Monroe—Ouachita Veneer Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Roseland — Roseland Box Co., incorporated; 
capital, $250,000, 

MARYLAND.  Baltimore—Continental Hardwood 
Co., incorporated; capital, $500,000; wholesale. 


capital, 


Seimer Lumber Co., 





NEBRASKA. Sutton—Sutton Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $20,000 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Service Trim Co., in- 
corporated; capital, 200 shares, no par value, ad- 
dress Simon A, Pode, 145 Barret St. 

Newfane—Newfane Lumber & Mfg. Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 

New York—Paramount Sign Co., incorporated: 
capital, $5,000; lumber, paint, sign painting, etc.; 
address Albert Adams, 280 Broadway. 

New York—Service Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $600,000; address R. M. Weirs 
& Co., 802 Lexington Ave.; will do business in 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Sea Cliff—A Gallinaro & Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000; general construction, lumber, brick, 
etc.; address Tony Gallinaro, Glen Cove, N, Y. 

Saugerties—Bruin Mfg. Corporation, incorporated; 
capital, $30,000; lumber, wood, flour, building ma- 
terials; address Philip Van Etten. 

Rochester — Leback Corporation, incorporated; 
capital, $20,000; to engage in retail lumber busi- 
ness. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Greensboro—Gate City 
Roofing Co., incorporated; capital, $10,000. 


OREGON. Columbia City—Columbia City Mfg. 
Co., incorporated; capital, $2,500; lumber. 


WASHINGTON. Monroe—Stephens-Bird Lumber 
& Logging Co., decreasing capital to $553,000. 

Seattle—Hammond-Bissell Export Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000; export lumber products. 

Seattle—Golf Grip Guide Corporation, incorpo- 
rated; capital, $10,000; to manufacture grips for 
golf club handles, 

Tumwater—Des Chutes River Saw Mills, incor- 
porated; capital, $50.000. 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Red Bay—Little Bear Saw Mill Co. 
plans rebuilding of saw and planing mills de 
stroyed by fire recently at loss of $20,000 

GEORGIA. Macon—Muecke & Sons Co. acquired 
site here for establishment of furniture plant plan- 
ning investment of about $60,000. 

Raymond—R, A. Brown plans early rebuilding 
of veneer plant destroyed by fire recently with 
loss of about $30,000; of which $20,000 represent 
machinery, equipment, etc., in the plant. 

LOUISIANA. Clarks—Central Louisiana Lumber 
Co. to rebuild double band mill and install new 
machinery. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Thomasville—Kindergarten 
Chair & Table Co., ——y incorporated with 
$100,000, is establishing plant 

Winton—Winton Heading Mill Co, rebuiiding bar- 


rel heading mill recently destroyed by fire, mak- 
ing an investment of about $15,000. 

OREGON. Algoma—Algoma Lumber Co., saw- 
mill and logging, will construct ten miles of log- 
ving railroad, 

Columbia—Maxmeyer & Howard have established 
a sawmill near here, 

TENNESSEE. Marshall—Marshall Wood Prod- 
ucts Co. will erect 48 x 200 ft. building for ma- 
chinery, and 48 x 150 ft, building for warehouse. 

Paris—Stanley & Fincher, Sparta, will erect dog- 
wood shuttle plant; will move machinery from 
Murray, Ky. 

WISCONSIN. La Crosse—Maxwell-Davis Lum- 
ber Co. has erected building to house a modern 
woodworking plant. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Goderich—Goderich Mfg. Co. plan- 
ning to erect woodworking plant, two stores 40 x 
300 ft. 

Port Colborne—Arthur Sherk erecting planing 
mill, two stories, 30 x 65 ft. 

Toronto—J. B. Smith & Sons (Ltd.) will build 
extension to dry kilns. 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Angelus Lumber 
Co. has opened a lumber yard at 2132 Hyde Park 
Blvd. 

Los Angeles—Nelson Weber Co., opening whole- 
sale lumber office in Central Bldg. 

FLORIDA. Bristol—Florida Tie Co. started in 
business; headquarters at River Junction, 

ILLINOIS. Paxton—Federal Cabinet Co. has 
started cabinet manufacturing business. 

INDIANA. Dyer—Dyer Lumber Co, has started 
contracting and retail lumber business. 

North Vernon—Reliable Plug Co. has begun wood 
products manufacturing business. 

IOWA, Washington—Wigman-Wiester Lumber 
Co. has begun business. 

LOUISIANA, Jennings—Hurdle, Pope & Gam- 
mill have started a lumber manufacturing business, 

MARYLAND. Baitimore—Service Lumber & 
Tie Co. opening wholesale lumber and tie business, 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Robinson & Oliver Lum- 
ber Co, opening retail lumber business at 14356 
Twelfth St. 

NEW YORK. Buffalo—Lake Keuka Lumber Co. 
has begun business, 

New York—L. A. Long opening wholesale cedar 
shingle business at 551 5th Ave. 

OHIO. New Matamoras—Bowser Lumber & 
Feed Co., of Sisterville, W. Va., opening branch 
here. 

OKLAHOMA. Tulsa—H. H. Janss Lumber Co. 
opening lumber yard at llth and Katy Rd. 

OREGON. Portland—Keppinger Mfg. Co., toy 
and novelty manufacturing, began under manage- 
ment of Urban A. Keppinger at 175 E. Water St. 
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Last Year Dealers 
Sold Over 100,000 
Babcock Spruce Ladders 


And you know if Babcock Spruce Ladders 
didn’t have outstanding merit they never 
could have reached this total. 


Strength combined with light weight is 


sell— and therefore pay lumber dealers 
bigger profits on investment. 


Write for the Babcock catalog. 
Remember we pay the freight. 


She W. W. BABCOCK Co., Inc. 


BATH, N.Y. 
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It Was Shipped Yesterday / 


(The order shown was actually shipped April 27th,) 


Many of PEAVY PINE orders are shipped from the 


plant long before the formal order is received by the 
plant office. 


That’s SPEED. 


We invite the buyer of lumber to wire us his order; we 
phone it to the plant; the car goes out. There is no 
long drawn out formality of receiving and transmitting 
by letter when a customer wants service. 


Of course you know that PEAVY PINE PRODUCTS 
are assured in quality, uniform in milling, and accurate 
in grading. 


Add speed in delivering to those three essentials for 


good lumber and, even though your stock is low, you 
can accept that customer’s order and 


Sell them PEAVY PINE PRODUCTS and Satisfaction 


Mills Nos. 19, 28, 29 and 40. 


Preavy-WitsonLumser Company Inc. 


Manufacturers of 





and 
SHort Lear YELLOw PINE 
Shreveport, La. 


SALES AGENTS FOR: 
Peavy-Byrnes Lumber Co. Peavy-Wilson Lor. Co., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Ce., Inc. Peavy-Moore Lumber Co., Inc. 


Emad, Louisiana Peason, Louisiana Deweyville, Texas Texia, Texas 
BRANCH OFFICES: . 
: W ORLEANS: 
CHICAGO: FORT WORTH: NE 
1966 Conway Bidg. 200 Texas Nat’l Bank Bids. 411 New Orleans Bank Bids 























Portland—aA. Hoffschneider has engaged in busj- 
ness as Multnomah Pencil Co, 

Sheridan—F’.. A, and Geo. Reller and Cy Balfe 
have engaged in sawmill business as Reller-Balfe 
Mill near here. 

Vernona—Ben Bennett has engaged in sawmill] 
and logging business as Lindsay Lumber Co. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Edward Hines Lumber Co, 
opening yard at 1728 Texas. 

McLean—Galbraith-Foxworth Lumber Co. open- 
ing branch. 

WASHINGTON. Chehalis—McGill Lumber (Co, 
opening wholesale business. 

Oak Harbor—Oak Harbor Lumber & Supply Co. 
has engaged in lumber and building materia} 
business. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Fenwick—Eakin Lumber Co, 
completing big band mill and begins operation on 
tract of hardwood along Big and Little Laure] 
creeks in Nichols and Greenbrier counties, 

WISCONSIN. Waupaca—Chain O’Lakes Lumber 
Yard, new concern; N. J. Wrolstad, prop. 

BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 

ONTARIO. Sault Ste. Marie—Soo Lumber & 
Mill Co. opening branch yard at Blind River, Ont., 
in charge of J. Fortin. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Dothan—Alto L. Barnes Lumber 
Mill Co. will rebuild lumber sheds destroyed re- 
cently by fire with loss of about $60,000. 

Red Bay—Little Bear Saw Mill Co. loss by fire, 
$20,000; saw and planing mill burned. 

CALIFORNIA. Berkeley—Pier of the _ Tilden 
Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 
$ Livermore—Independent Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
1,000. 

GEORGIA. Newnan—wW. S. Askew Co., loss by 
fire; mill reported destroyed. 

Willacoochee—Sawmill of Doster-Ladson Lum- 
ber Co. destroyed by fire; loss, $15,000. 

LOUISIANA. South Mansfield — McCammond 
Lumber Co., loss by fire, $25,000; sawmill de- 
stroyed, 

MISSISSIPPI. Ellisville—Ellisville Yellow Pine 
$e% loss by fire; dry kiln burned; loss estimated at 
6,000. 

Vicksburg—Barkes Planing Mill damaged by fire; 
loss, $10,000. 

MISSOURI. Joplin—Abernethy Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Kennedy—Fire destroyed sawmill 
of A. W. Weaver and hardwood lumber stock; loss, 
$6,000. 

OREGON. Portland—Panama Cooperage Co., 
loss by fire. 

Portland—Portland Door & Window Co., plant 
damaged by fire. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bangor—Wise Lumber & 
Coal Co. and other property destroyed by fire with 
total loss of $400,000. Lumber loss estimated at 
about $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Creston—Small sawmill of As- 
tor Halverson at Creston Ferry near here de- 
stroyed by fire; loss, $15,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 
ONTARIO. Nestorville—Large sawmill owned 
by J. J. McFadden, destroyed by fire, $300,000. 

Meaford—Knight Mfg. Co., loss by fire in hard- 
wood flooring stocks, $10,000. 

Pembroke—Pembroke Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$300,000; between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet of 
lumber destroyed. 








Patents Recently Issued 


The following patents of interest to lumbermen re- 
cently were issued from the United States Patent Office. 
Copies may be obtained from R. DB. Burnham, patent and 
trade-mark attorney, Continental Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., at 20 cents each. State number of patent 
and name of inventor when ordering: 


1,625,240. Sawmill dog actuating mechanism. 
James M. Brophy, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

1,625,548. Apparatus for drying and seasoning 
timber. Adolf M. Kobiolke, Gilderoy, Victoria, 
Australia. 


1,625,620. Packing unit for shipping cases. Ed- 
ward E. Maston, Chicago, assignor to Mid-West 
Box Co., same place. 

1,625,666. Saw clamp. Edward N. Large, Ry- 
derwood, Wash. 

1,625,881. Sectional feed-roller for woodworking 
machines. Wendell R. Buss and M. Everett Dick. 


Holland, Mich., assignors to Buss Machine Works, 
same place. 


1,626,029. Saw tooth gage. Clyde A, Briggs, 
Millwood, Ore. 


1,626,152. Wood splitting machine. Carl Ras- 
mussen, Menlo Park, Calif. 


1,626,153. Woodwork shaper table. Emmett 
Reaveley, Chicago. 


1,626,247. High speed safety cutter-head. Louis 
T, Medholdt, Rockford, Ill., assignor to Mattison 
Machine Works, same place. 


1,626,365. Veneer cutting machine. Christopher 


Straub, East Elmhurst, N. Y., assignor to Astoria 
Importing & Manufacturing Co. 

1,626,553. Portable tree-felling saw. Albert 
Radke, Berlin, Germany. 

1,626,559. Universal woodworking machine for 
carpenters, joiners, and cabinetmakers. Honore 
Rozier, Marseilles, France. 


1,626,751. Machine for straightening saws, Louis 
Parr, Vancouver, B. C. 


1,627,552. Motor-operated saw. Mayo Clodfelter, 
Detroit, Mich. 


1,627,622. Saw. John Schreiner, Chicago, as- 
signor to Paul W. Koch & Co., same place, 
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